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HOMMAGE A PAUL HAZARD 
(A L’OCCASION DU DIXIEME ANNIVERSAIRE DE SA MORT) 


Paul Hazard, de l’Académie frangaise, Nordpeene (Nord), 
1878- Paris, 12 avril 1944: voici que celui qui fut notre maitre 
entre dans la froide nécropole des dictionnaires, et que cette 
oeuvre si vivante s’éloigne de nous. Quelques lignes ne peuvent 
donner une idée de sa parole, de son infatigable activité, de ce 
don d’embrasser les perspectives immenses de la littérature 
comparée, sans les appauvrir ni s’y perdre. Mais ses livres, 
parmi lesquels se détache un grand triptyque inachevé, con- 
tinuent parmi nous l’action de ce clair esprit. Et ses éléves, 
qui sont nombreux en Amérique comme en Europe, transmet- 
tent, selon leurs forces, sa méthode et son rayonnement. 

La vie l’avait conduit 4 travers le Nord, de collége en lycée, 
puis en Premiére Supérieure au lycée Lakanal, a l’Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure ou il entra en 1900. Dés ce temps, il se sent 
attiré vers les terres étrangéres. Une bourse de séjour lui 
permet d’amorcer durant deux ans, en Italie, la préparation de 
sa thése sur La Révolution francaise et les lettres italiennes, 
qu’il soutiendra en 1910, L’année suivante parait son premier 
article a la Revue des Deux Mondes: il est consacré a un sujet 
de littérature italienne. Et c’est, en effet, vers les pays latins 
que sa premiére vocation parait appeler ce fils du Nord. Son 
Leopardi de 1913 la confirme. 

A cette date, ila succédé depuis deux ans 4 son maitre et 
ami Fernand Baldensperger dans sa chaire lyonnaise de litté- 
rature comparée. [1 doit la quitter en 1914: il est capitaine in- 
terpréte sur le front, puis chargé d’un important service en 
Italie. 1919 le raméne a Lyon pour un trimestre; mais il est 
aussit6t appelé 4 suppléer Fernand Baldensperger a la Sorbonne. 
Il fonde, avec lui, la Revue de littérature comparée (1921) et 
dirige avec Joseph Bédier une grande Histoire illustrée de la 
littérature francaise (1923). Littérature francaise, littérature 
comparée, voyages au-dela des Alpes et des Pyrénées, bient6t 
dans l’Amérique du Sud... C’est le temps ou, d’un de ses sé- 
jours en Italie, il rapporte un livre qui est a4 la fois de repor- 
tage et de pénétrantes réflexions sur l’Italie, 4 la veille ou au 
seuil du fascisme: 1’/talie vivante (1923); ou il rapporte du 
Chili ou du Brésil des témoignages ou des contributions histo- 
riques (1924-1927). Ce sont encore, 4 leur maniére, des itiné- 
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raires italiens et ibériques, que son charmant petit volume sur 
Lamartine (1925), l’édition critique des Aventures du dernier 
Abencérage qu’il publie en collaboration avec Mme Durry 
(1926), ses études stendhaliennes qui aboutissent en 1927 a son 
alerte Vie de Stendhal, sa traduction des plus beaux sonnets de 
Michel-Ange (1928), son livre sur Don Quichotte (1931). Et 
c’est A une chaire d’histoire des littératures comparées de 
l’Europe méridionale et de l’Amérique latine que le Collége de 
France l’a appelé dés 1925. 

Cependant, de plus en plus, on le sent appelé par l’Amérique 
du Nord et par les littératures septentrionales. Est-ce, en lui, 
réveil de sa nature originelle d’enfant de Nordpeene, nostalgie 
de ces livres fantastiques qui ont enchanté ses premiéres an- 
nées, retour a4 des curiosités que l’on pouvait deviner dans un 
de ses premiers articles, ot il étudiait 1’émigration de Ham- 
bourg et le Spectateur du Nord (1906)? Est-ce peut-étre encore 
quelques incertitudes du coeur et de l’esprit devant le monde 
latin de l’entre-deux guerres? Ou simplement attrait de ses 
séjours en Angleterre, 4 Harvard, 4 Columbia...? Il passe 
chaque année |’Atlantique. Il en revient avec tel article pour la 
Revue des Deux Mondes;: Six Professeurs francais a l’Univer- 
sité Columbia (To= octobre 1923), avec tel volume collectif 
d’Etudes critiques sur <Manon Lescaut> composé en collabo- 
ration avec ses étudiants américains (1929). Une délicate his- 
toire de la littérature enfantine, Les Livres, les enfants et les 
hommes (1932), montre une prédilection avouée pour les rei- 
geuses princesses d’Andersen, les merveilles d’Alice, l’évasion 
aérienne de Peter Pan; et nos Perrault, les voyageurs insa- 
tiables de notre Jules Verne, le Pinocchio italien, palissent 
auprés d’eux, 

Mais déja un autre itinéraire tente ce curieux qui est peut- 
étre un inquiet. Depuis 1930, l’affiche du Collége de France an- 
nonce ses cours en ces termes: “Etude des grands courants de 
la pensée européenne de 1715 a 1730”; ou: “Les grands cou- 
rants de la pensée européenne de 1730 4 1750”... En ces an- 
nées de crise qui annoncent 1939, Paul Hazard se tourne vers 
cet age d’effervescence qui a mis fin 4 l’équilibre classique et 
inauguré nos recherches et nos tourments modernes. De 1A, en 
1935, les trois volumes de La Crise de la conscience euro- 
péenne (1680-1715), qui tracent le tableau de cette époque ot le 
XVII© siécle se prolonge encore et ot le XVIII® est déja com- 
mencé, Une autre étape de cette histoire se déroula dans La 
Pensée europeenne au XVIII siécle, qui paraitra aprés la mort 
de l’auteur, en 1946. I] voulait consacrer 4 la sensibilité euro- 
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péenne 4 travers ce siécle préromantique un troisiéme pano- 
rama, qui eit achevé ce magnifique ensemble sur nos origines 
spirituelles. Mais les événements de 1939 et de 1940 vinrent 
brusquement arracher au passé le lieutenant-colonel Paul 
Hazard, et le jeter dans le plus tragique présent. 

Il faudrait dire icice qu’il fut alors. Les Etats-Unis, une 
fois de plus, allaient étre son refuge de pensée et d’amitié. 
Mais il jugea que sa place était parmi les siens, qui souffraient, 
Nous le vimes revenir. I] nous dit ses raisons d’espérer, ses 
certitudes. [1 reprit le travail de l’esprit. Mais son coeur 
frangais avait recu une inguérissable blessure, Quelques se- 
maines aprés son ami Jean Giraudoux, il tombait, gardant la 
méme foi, Il nous avait dit souvent que les idées ménent le 
monde, et non la force brutale. Le testament qu’il nous laisse, 
c’est son oeuvre, c’est son exemple. Et il est 4 la gloire des 
idées. 


PIERRE MOREAU 
Professeur a la Sorbonne 


ROMANTISME FRANCAIS 
ET SYNCRETISME RELIGIEUX 


Pierre Moreau 


La Sorbonne 


C’est un caractére de la vieillesse des sociétés et des Ages 
d’alexandrinisme, que de réconcilier les idées opposées, les 
philosophies, les dieux qui s’étaient longtemps disputé 1’adhésion 
et l’amour des hommes. Alors naissent ces cultes composites, 
ou deux noms se fondent en un seul comme celui de Sérapis; ou 
deux églises se prétent mutuellement leurs rites ou leurs mythes. 

L’antiquité a connu de ces siécles d’éclectisme: D’autres 
époques, depuis, ont gardé leur foi inébranlable en 1’Evangile, 
tout en s’abandonnant a la griserie dont les emplissait la dé- 
couverte d’un Olympe tentateur. La Renaissance a prété les 
traits d’Apollon au Christ duJugement Dernier; Ronsard a établi 
dans l’Hercule Chrétien un paralléle en forme entre les travaux 
d’Hercule et laviedu Christ; Montaigne a eu la méme adoration 
pour les vérités du christianisme et les prestiges du paganisme. 
Le XIX® siécle reconnaitra en lui le précurseur de ses troubles 
confusions de croyances et de cultes: un ecclésiastique, qui 
donnera en 1847 une “édition épurée” des Essais, justifiera en 
ces termes son entreprise: “Montaigne confond dans un péle- 
méle universel la doctrine de Socrate, de Plutarque, de Sénéque, 
avec la doctrine de Jésus-Christ. I] trouve dans chaque forme 
du polythéisme presque autant de vérité que dans la religion 
chrétienne...”7 

Dans cette complaisance 4 baptiser les auteurs profanes, il 
faut voir un des aspects les plus délicats de cet humanisme 
chrétien qui s’est attaché, depuis le XVI® siécle, 4 répandre 
une lueur chrétienne sur les siécles qui se sont écoulés avant le 
Christ. Il lui a semblé qu’une révélation primitive, vaguement 
conservée 4 travers le mensonge des légendes, ou encore le 
pressentiment inconscient de 1l’ére chrétienne, donnait aux my- 
thologies pafennes une valeur symbolique, en faisait une préfi- 
guration de l’Evangile. C’est un de ces paralléles fervents et 
ingénus qu’un évéque du XVII® siécle, Huet, avait établi minu- 
tieusement, dans ses Questions d’Aulnay, au grand scandale des 
jansénistes, et surtout de Racine. 
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Le XVII® siécle les reprendra, jusqu’aux jours les plus ora- 
geux de la Révolution.* 11 les reprendra avec d’autres intentions. 
L’histoire des religions et des théogonies sera pour lui une 
arme contre le christianisme. En retrouvant ses éléments dans 
les peuples les plus divers, il prétendra le dépouiller de son 
privilege de révélation divine. Les idéologues raméneront 
“l’origine de tous les cultes” aux mémes traditions originelles, 
aux mémes mythes solaires dont ils feront la clef méme des 
mystéres évangéliques.” Parmi les annonciateurs de nouvelles 
églises, un ancien marin, Louis de Tourreil, fonde la “doctrine 
fusionienne” dont le nom dit assez la signification syncrétiste. 
Le Messie des Chrétiens n’est, pour lui, que l’un de ces “mes- 
sies” qui viennent, par intervalles, enrichir les hommes d’un 
principe nouveau et réveiller en eux l’Esprit de Dieu: “Moise 
était un Messie... Jésus était un Messie... Mahomet était un 
Messie. Et maintenant voici venir un dernier et supréme Mes- 
sie qui réunira tous les hommes en un seul troupeau, pour qu’il 
n’y ait plus désormais qu’un seul pasteur, Dieu. D’autres, 
comme Quintus Aucler, dont Gérard de Nerval découvrira un 
jour, avec enchantement, La Thrécie,’ ne veulent voir dans le 
christianisme qu’une mosaique des polythéismes qui 1’ont pré- 
cédé, et raménent les hommes modernes 4a leurs foyers paiens, 
désertés depuis tant de siécles.’ A titredejeude société, l’illu- 
miné Fabre d’Olivet propose en1801,dans Le Savant de société, 
une priére syncrétique qui permet de passer d’un Ave Maria a 
une invocation 4 Isis, 4 Cypris, 4 Minerve.* D’autres encore, 4 
la suite de La Révelliére-Lepeaux, marient en une double reli- 
gion le culte de Dieu et celui des hommes, sous le nom de “théo- 
philanthropie”; les philosophes de La Décade’® recommandent 
ce “nouvel établissement religieux” dont les fondateurs sont 
“des peres de famille”, et qui a pour catéchisme un Manuel des 
Théophilanthropes, ou adorateurs de Dieu et amis des hommes. 
Les chrétiens mémes sentent qu’un travail profond renouvelle 
la conscience humaine; une ére s’achéve; s’il doit dicter 4 
l’ére qui s’annonce Sa profession de foi, il faut que le christia- 
nisme s’ouvre aux besoins de cette conscience en gestation. 
C’est Josephde Maistre qui le déclare 4 laveilledu XIX® siécle: 
“Tl me semble que tout vrai philosophe doit opter entre ces deux 
hypothéses: ou qu’il va se former une religion nouvelle, ou que 


le christianisme sera rajeuni de quelque maniére extraordi- 
* ” 
naire. 
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“Le christianisme sera rajeuni...” Ils sont nombreux ceux 
qui, au seuil du siécle nouveau, proposent leurs fontaines de 
jouvence: que le christianisme se plonge aux fleuves de 1’Inde 
parmices secrets dont les savants allemands sont les interpré- 
tes pour l’occident: “Ils sont portés 4 croire, dit Mme de Staél 
qui consacre un chapitre de son livre De l’Allemagne aux 
orientalistes d’outre-Rhin, que des lumiéres surnaturelles ont 
éclairé jadis les peuples de ces contrées et qu’il en est resté 
des traces ineffagables.”** Plutét encore, par la voie de l’en- 
thousiasme et d’un déisme informulé, diluons les communions 
religieuses dans ce mysticisme passionnel ou tout se méle, 
croyances, amour de l’art, désirs’*; demandons l’accés du divin 
a toutes les formes du sentiment religieux, 4 “tout ce qui est 
religieux, je dirais méme superstitieux.”** Large tolérance, ou 
V’éclectisme de l’intelligence a moins de part que les vagues 
aspirations du coeur. 

Chez d’autres, cette crise universelle, ot les peuples s’af- 
frontent, ou les civilisations diverses sont contraintes de se 
rencontrer, ce méme accueil a “tout ce qui est religieux” est 
un calcul politique, annonce cette “indifférence en matiére de 
religion” que, bientét, stigmatisera Lamennais. C’est ainsi que 
Roederer préte 4 Napoléon ces paroles: “C’est en me faisant 
catholique que j’ai fini la guerre en Vendée, en me faisant mu- 
sulman que je me suis établi en Egypte, en me faisant ultra- 
montain que j’ai gagné les esprits en Italie. Si je gouvernais un 
peuple de juifs je rétablirais le temple de Salomon.” Un con- 
cordat universel se scelle, par la vertu de 1’épée. 

Le jour ot cette épée est brisée, le réve d’unité subsiste. 
Ce que Volney et Dupuis pensaient en athée et Bonaparte en 
conquérant, certains en révent en chrétiens des temps nouveaux, 
des “palingénésies” qui raménent, de millénaires en millénaires, 
Vhumanité 4 ses sources. Bonald a parlé de “législation pri- 
mitive.” Ballanche affirme que les différents dogmes religieux 
sont “tous venus d’une source commune, tous émanés de 1’éter- 
nelle vérité, et ne sont que des transformations, ou plutdt des 
formes adaptées aux génies divers des diverses familles hu- 
maines.”’’ “Ona peine a suivre la pensée divine dans les enve- 
loppes que lui préte la pensée humaine, mais c’est toujours la 
pensée divine.”’® Avant Michelet, il énonce la bible de l’hu- 
manité, faite de tous les versets que tous les peuples ont écrits 
tour 4 tour; avant Victor Hugo, il formule l’antithése: Religions 
et Religion: “Tous les hommes, toutes les institutions humaines 
qui ont successivement paru sur la terre, ont tenu un flam- 
beau, ont mis en circulation une pensée, ont semé un germe 
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impérissable.”’ “La religion, faite pour 1’>homme dans le temps 
est sujette 4 la loi duprogrés et dela succession; elle se mani- 
feste donc successivement. Lorsque Dieu a parlé dans le temps, 
il a parlé la langue du temps et de l’homme. L’esprit contenu 
dans la lettre se développe, et la lettre est abolie.”** Loi d’évo- 
lution, qui aboutit 4 la religion totale, 4 celle ot toutes les ré- 
vélations partielles se rejoignent en une supréme révélation: 
“Le moment est donc arrivé ou nous devons nous entendre sur 
les croyances générales et unanimes. Or le christianisme seul 
offrant l’accord de ces croyances, il ne s’agit plus que de cher- 
cher ot sont les véritables traditions chrétiennes.”**® Encore 
faut-il distinguer deux christianismes: celui qui a eu une 
existence historique, et dont lesformes sont changeantes et tou- 
jours relatives, n’est que la figure passagére du christianisme 
universel: selon La Ville des expiations, il conviendra de consti- 
tuer un collége de théosophes pour enseigner “les deux théoso- 
phies, celle qui est fondée sur le christianisme historique, et 
celle qui est fondée sur le christianisme contenu dans les tradi- 
tions générales du genre humain.” Un théosophe de cette Ville 
prononce fiérement: “Nous sommes de vrais catholiques, car 
nous sommes au sommet de toutes les opinions religieuses; 
nous habitons la région de toute vérité universelle.””” 

Autour de Ballanche, dans ce milieu brumeux et recueilli 
des mystiques lyonnais, ce “collége” n’est pas loinde se former: 
il s’inspire des illuminés allemands, en particulier de Jacob 
Boehme. L’un de ces théosophes de Lyon, Roux, écrit a un autre 
ami de Ballanche, Claude Bredin: 


... Vous, tour a tour disciples de toutes les doctrines 
philosophiques et de toutes les sectes religieuses, sans 
qu’aucune ait pu vous donner entiére satisfaction, pour- 
quoi n’inaugureriez-vous pas une religion éclectique, 
une sorte de théosophie chrétienne, épurée de toutes 
les erreurs, de toutes les fables ou des superstitions 
qui la gatent?... En groupant ce qu’il y a de bon dans 
chaque doctrine et en repoussant tous les accessoires 
inutiles ou nuisibles, vous établiriez une religion nou- 
velle dont vous seriez le grand Prétre. Vous vous 
chargeriez de la partie morale, la plus importante; 
Ballanche aurait la partie mystique; et moi, Roux, je 
vous fournirais l’arsenal métaphysique. A nous trois, 
nous donnerions au monde une religion enfin vraie, 
sincére et dépouillée de toutes les fables, de tous les 
mensonges qui jusqu’ici ont souillé toutes les reli- 
SIONS... 
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Tel est ce “christianisme intérieur” que les défenseurs de la 
religion traditionnelle accusent Ballanche de vouloir substituer 
en France au catholicisme établi: “Dogme 4 la fois positif, 
puisqu’il exclut la lettre et toutes les croyances de 1’Eglise, et 
vague, parce qu’il ne met rien 4 la place du vide qu’il crée dans 
Vhumanité,” écrit le comte Edouard de Lagrange en 1820.7” 

C’est au méme vide mystique qu’aboutit Benjamin Constant 
au terme de sa longue entreprise De la religion. Les Lettres 
champenoises,* dans deux articles Sur une certaine maniére 
d’étre religieux, demandent a Benjamin Constant et aux libéraux 
de définir leur credo; mais “comment définir la réverie, ce 
frémissement intérieur ot viennent se rassembler et comme se 
perdre dans une confusion mystérieuse toutes les puissances des 
sens ou de la pensée?” 

Les champions mémes du cat.vlicisme le plus traditionnel 
sont-ils exempts de ce grand réve de syncrétisme, que 1’on sent 
monter aux abords de l’4ge romantique? Ce méme Défenseur, 
qui attaque Ballanche, accueille Lamennais, le Lamennais de 
V Essai sur l’indifférence. Celui-ci a lu de bien prés Saint Vin- 
cent de Lérins, le théologien de 1l’évolution du dogme, d’une 
évolution toujours fidéle, sans doute, aux principes immuables 
contenus dans 1’Evangile, mais animée par la foi au consentement 
universel. “La vérité, en se développant, déclare l1’Essai, n’a 
point changé, non plus que le moyen de la discerner de tout 
cequin’est pas elle.” Et il ajoute lagrande régle qu’il emprunte 
a Vincent de Lérins: “La régle est constamment la méme: ce 
qui a été cru toujours, partout et par tous. Car cela est vrai- 
ment et proprement catholique, comme laforce méme du mot le 
fait assez entendre, qui comprend tout presque universellement. 
Jamais donc nous ne nous écarterons de la vérité catholique, si 
nous en suivons, l’universalité, l’antiquité, le consentement.”™ 
Et encore, dans le chapitre XXVI, intitule L’Universalité est un 
caractere du christianisme:”® 


Au commencement du quatriéme livre de 1’Jliade, le 
poéte représente les dieux assemblés autour de Jupiter 
pour entendre l’arrét de sa volonté sur Troie. Cette 
fiction peut encore avoir son fondement dans une tradi- 
tion véritable, puisque nous voyons aussi dans Job les 
fils de Dieu, c’est-a-dire les anges chargés du gou- 
vernement du monde, s’assembler devant le Seigneur 
et former comme un saint conseil ou Satan lui-méme 
parait pour recevoir les ordres-de Dieu. — Aprés avoir 
parlé de dieux célestes et terrestres, nés dés le com- 
mencement et qui engendrérent ensuite d’autres dieux, 
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Hésiode célébre le Dieu supréme, pére des dieux et des 
hommes, le plus puissant, dit-il, et le plus grand des 
dieux. 


Autour de Lamennais régne ce sens des traditions universel- 
les, qui découvre, sous les apparences diverses, le méme appel 
aux mémes vérités. Un de ses compagnons de la Chesnaie et de 
L’Avenir, ’abbé Gerbet, commence ses Considérations sur le 
dogme générateur de la piété catholique (1829), c’est-a-dire sur 
l’Eucharistie, par rechercher historiquement les idées géne- 
rales de sacrifice, d’offrande, universellement répandues dans 
Vantiquité. A l’école de ces théologiens du “Consentement uni- 
versel”, comment les jeunes romantiques n’auraient-ils pas 
laissé s’embuer en eux-mémes les notions distinctes, les don- 
nées liturgiques dans leur autoritaire précision? Victor Hugo, 
a vingt ans, dans Han d’Islande, ne sait trop comment faire par- 
ler les protestants qu’il met en scéne: Ethel récite les litanies 
de la Sainte Vierge, et une vieille s’écrie: “Gloire a la sainte 
mére de Dieu!””® Tout est également bon pour la nouvelle école 
poétique, de ce qui incline 1’4me au mystére: c’est un frére de 
Victor Hugo, Abel, qui le déplore 4 propos d’un roman, Le Petit 
Pierre, de Jean-Christian Spietz: “L’>homme qui aime le genre 
romantique... aime généralement la religion, non parce qu’elle 
est vraie et consolante, mais parcequ’elle est mystérieuse. 
Aussi toute religion incompréhensible lui convient-elle.”*” 

L’Allemagne travaille 4 consommer cette egalite des reli- 
gions. Elle les réduit 4 la commune mesure du Symbole. En 
1810 et 1812, le docteur Frédéric Creuzer a codifié ce symbo- 
lisme dans son ouvrage capital: Les Religions de l’antiquité 
considérées principalement dans leurs formes symboliques ou 
mythologiques. Jean-Daniel Guigniaut le traduira en huit volu- 
mes, publiés de 1825 a 1849, et que suivra de prés la traduction 
de Strauss par Littré. Dans cette “Symbolique”, le christianis- 
me perd ses titres de révélation surnaturelle et de réalité his- 
torique. Mais, comme le disait Joseph de Maistre trente ans 
auparavant, comme le répéte Victor Hugo en 1831, dans le pré- 
face des Feuilles d’automne, il fait “peau neuve”. 


Entre temps, 1830 a ajouté ses fiévres et ses nuages a tant 
de “palingenésies” et de messianismes. L’histoire, qui a péné- 
tré dans toutes les avenues du Savoir, et qui S’impose aux philo- 
sophes, aux politiques, comme aux théoriciens de l’art et aux 
critiques littéraires, obséde un jeune chrétien comme Frédéric 
Ozanam, impatient de chercher dans la vie des siécles les titres 
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de sa foi. Il écrit, le 15 juin 1831, 4 Fortoul et 4 un autre de 
ses amis: 


Ce que je crois pouvoir assurer, c’est qu’il y a une 
Providence, et que cette Providence n’a point pu aban- 
donner pendant six mille ans des créatures raison- 
nables, naturellement désireuses du vrai, du bien et du 
beau, au mauvais génie du mal et de l’erreur; que, par 
conséquent, toutes les “créances” du genre humain ne 
peuvent pas étre des extravagances, et qu’il y a eu des 
vérités de par le monde. Ces vérités, il s’agit de les 
retrouver, de les dégager de l’erreur qui les enveloppe; 
il faut chercher dans les ruines de l’ancien monde la 
pierre angulaire sur laquelle on reconstruira le nou- 
veau. Ce serait 4 peu prés comme ces colonnes qui, 
selon les historiens, furent élevées avant ledéluge pour 
transmettre le dépét des traditions 4 ceux qui survi- 
vraient, comme l’arche surnageait a travers les eaux 
du déluge, emportant avec elle les péres du genre hu- 
main. Mais cette pierre d’attente, cette colonne des 
traditions, cette barque de salut, ou la chercher?... 
Il est une religion primitive, antique d’origine, essen- 
tiellement divine, et par 14 méme essentiellement vraie. 
C’est cet héritage transmis d’enhaut au premier homme 
et du premier homme 4a ses descendants, que je suis 
pressé de rechercher. Je m’en vais donc a travers les 
régions et les siécles, remuant la poussiére de tous les 
tombeaux, fouillant les débris de tous les temples, ex- 
humant tous les mythes, depuis les sauvages de Koock 
jusqu’a l’Egypte de Sésostris, depuis les Indiens de 
Vishnou jusqu’aux Scandinaves d’Odin. J’examine les 
traditions de chaque peuple, je m’en demande la raison, 
Vorigine, et, aidé des lumiéres de la géographie et de 
Vhistoire, je reconnais dans toute religion deux élé- 
ments bien distincts: un élément variable, particulier, 
secondaire, qui a son origine dans les circonstances de 
temps et de lieu dans lesquelles chaque peuple s’est 
trouvé, et un élément immuable, universel, primitif, 
inexprimable a l’histoire et a la géographie. Etcomme 
cet élément se retrouve dans toutes les croyances re- 
ligieuses et apparait d’autant plus entier, d’autant plus 
pur qu’on remonte a des temps plus antiques, j’en con- 
clus que c’est luiseul qui régna dans les premiers jours 
et qui constitue la religion primitive. J’en conclus par 
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conséquent que la vérité religieuse est celle qui, re- 
pandue sur toute la terre, s’est retrouvée chez toutes 
les nations, transmise par le premier homme a sa pos - 
térité, puis Corrompue, mélée 4 toutes les fables et a 
toutes les erreurs.” 


Admirable programme d’un esprit de dix-huit ans. Pro- 
gramme d’une Ame sincere. Nous sommes loinde Vimpartialité 
indifférente et ironique de Musset: 


Vous me demanderez si je suis catholique. 
Oui. — J’aime fort aussi les dieux Lath et Nesu; 
Tartak et Pimpocan me semblent sans réplique; 
Que dites-vous aussi de Parabavatsu? *° — 


loin aussi de la circonspection “éclectique” de Sainte Beuve: 
‘,..Je ne me crois capable que d’un christianisme, si je l’osais 
dire, éclectique; choisissant dans le catholicisme, le piétisme, 
le jansénisme, le martinisme.”*° Mais sommes-nous si loin de 
cette “contamination” des formes religieuses, dont Vigny écrit 
le roman sous le titre de L’Almeh, dans la Revue des Deux 
Mondes de 1831, et qui semble illustrer une phrase de son jour- 
nal sur le christianisme “caméléon éternel”.* 

Le pére Servus Dei, de L’Almeh, explique 1’Evangile par le 
Coran. Il lui suffit que celui-ci parle avec respect d’Issa et de 
Meryam, pour acclimater le culte de Jésus et de Marie, et mul- 
tiplier les trop faciles conversions, ou le christianisme céde 
autant a l’Islam que l’Islam au christianisme: 


Il était résulté de ces arrangements et de ces mu- 
tuels sacrifices une sorte de petit culte mixte, tout par- 
ticulier, qui s’exercgait dans l’ombre; une croyance 
vague et complaisante qui n’était nila religion romaine, 
ni la grecque, ni la cophte, ni l’arménienne, ni le 
schisme Jacobite, ni le Surien, ni 1’Eutichéen, ni le 
Nestorien, ni le Sévérien, ni celui des Monophysites, 
cultes qui régnent dans l’orient, débris épars du 
christianisme qui survivent 4 sa chute, comme les dé- 
bris des temples au pied des mosquées, mais c’était 
comme une sorte de moyenne proportionnelle trouvée 
entre la religion catholique et celle de Mahomet, demi- 
teinte entre deux couleurs, demi-ton entre deux sons, 
point d’intersection, vacillant et indéterminé, montant 
ou descendant selon la circonstance... °” 


Ce “demi-ton”, cette “demi-teinte”, ce “point d’intersection”, 
cette “moyenne proportionnelle”, ce “culte mixte”, cette “ Crovanee 
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vague et complaisante”, les chrétiens s’y préteraient, dans ce 
siécle qui voulut tout Hecenion et tout aimer. 

Telle la princesse Belgiojoso, dans son Essai sur la forma- 
tion du culte catholique; telle la vicomtesse du Ludre, dans ses 
Etudes sur les idées et sur leur union au sein du catholicisme. 
D’aprés celle-ci, dit Lerminier dans la Revue des Deux Mondes,** 
“les idées qui semblent contraires ne sont que paralléles et mi- 
toyennes, et le catholicisme qui les embrasse toutes est la vérité 
méme”; mais il ajoute qu’ “a vouloir ainsi concilier toutes les 
opinions, elle anéantit l’individualité du christianisme”. Ce po- 
lymorphe, le socialisme chrétien de 1830 consentirait 4 s’y re- 
connaitre. Son apétre, l’abbé Chatel, apporte, en 1838, Le Code 
de l’humanité ou l’humanité ramenée a la connaissance du vrai 
Dieu et au véritable socialisme. A ce christianisme-1a, Edgar 
Quinet adhérerait, qui admet, dans Le Génie des religions, en 
1841, toute la cohorte inégale des croyances humaines: 


Dans ce pélerinage 4 travers les cultes du passé, 
errants d’autel en autel, dit Le Génie des religions, 
nous n’irons pas infatués de la supériorité moderne, 
nous railler de la misére des dieux abandonnés; au 
contraire, nous demanderons aux vides sanctuaires s’ils 
n’ont pas renfermé un écho de la parole de vie; nous 
chercherons dans cette poussiére divine s’il ne reste 
pas quelques débris de vérité... 


Nul ne s’est penché sur cette poussiére divine avec une piété 
plus désespérée que Gérard de Nerval. Lui qui ne crut jamais 
aux limites de son propre moi, qui ne sut jamais si la femme 
qu’il aimait était cette femme méme ou vingt autres femmes 
réunies sous une apparence commune, et les mortes comme les 
vivantes, comment aurait-il cruaux limites des religions et leur 
aurait-il maintenu leurs originalités distinctes? L’auteur des 
Vers dorés avait appris des néo-platoniciens, de Philon le Juif, 
de Swedenborg, la loides correspondances dans l’univers. Voya- 
geur d’orient, il s’était senti “pafen en Gréce, musulman en 
Egypte, panthéiste au milieu des Druses:‘et dévot sur les mers 
aux astres dieux de Chaldée”. 


Mais, ajoute-t-il, a Constantinope, j’ai compris la 
grandeur de cette tolérance universelle qu’exercent 
aujourd’hui les Turcs. Ces derniers ont une des plus 
belles légendes que je connaisse: quatre compagnons 
de route, un Turc, un Arabe, un Persan et un Grec 
voulurent faire un goiiter ensemble. Ils se cotisérent 
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de dix paras chacun. Mais il s’agissait de savoir ce 
qu’on achéterait. -— Uzum} dit le Turc. — Ineb, dit 
VArabe. — Inghur, dit le Persan. — Staphidion, dit le 
Grec. Chacun voulut faire prévaloir son gout sur celui 
des autres. Ils en étaient venus aux coups, lorsqu’un 
derviche qui savait les quatre langues appela un mar- 
chand de raisin, et ilse trouva que c’était ce que chacun 
avait demandé. J’ai été fort touché 4 Constantinople en 
voyant de bons derviches assister 4 lamesse. La parole 
de Dieu leur paraissait bonne dans toutes les langues. 


Aussi quelle perte, 4 ses yeux, que toutes ces religions dis- 
parues, ces dieux morts dont il est le dernier dévot. “Essayer 
de se reprendre aux illusions dupassé”: dans ces mots d’Isis,™ 
il a mis ses plus intimes nostalgies, et peut-étre le secret de 
sa folie. Comme Michelet, il @éprouve avec une curiosité pas- 
sionnée le mystére de ces Templiers du Moyen Age “qui es- 
sayerent de réaliser l’alliance la plus vaste entre les idées 
orientales et celles du christianisme romain.”*° A Paris méme, 
ilretrouvait “l’ancienne déesse des Parisiens, Isis”; bien qu’elle 
“efit été remplacée par Sainte Geneviéve”, il la reconnaissait, 
“conservée par mégarde sous le porche de Saint Germain des 
Prés, honorée pieusement des femmes de mariniers,” comme il 
se félicitait de voir une partie de l’Alsace et de la Franche- 
Comté rendre, sans s’en apercevoir, unculte aux “grandes dées- 
ses, Cybéle, Cérés et Vesta.”*° Lui-méme rend hommage 4 
l’ “Iacchus-Jésus des mystéres d’Eleusis”: “N’est-il pas vrai 
qu’il faut réunir tous ces modes divers d’une méme idée, et que 
ce fut toujours une admirable pensée théogonique que de pré- 
senter a l’adoration des hommes une Mére celeste dont le fils 
est Vespoir du monde.”*’ Osiris, Adonis, Atys, Jésus, il les 
confond presque: 


Pourquoi ces cris d’ivresse et de joie, ces chants 
du ciel, ces palmes qu’on agite, ces gateaux sacrés 
qu’on se partage a de certains jours de l’année? C’est 
que l’enfant sauveur est né jadis en ce méme temps. 
Pourquoi ces autres jours de pleurs et de chants lugu- 
bres ou l’on cherche le corps d’un Dieu meurtri et 
sanglant, oi les gémissements retentissent des bords 
du Nil aux rives de la Phénicie, des hauteurs du Liban 
aux plaines ot fut Troie? Pourquoicelui qu’on cherche 
et qu’on pleure s’appelle-t-il ici Osiris, plus loin Ado- 
nis, plus loin Atys? et pourquoi une autre clameur 
cherche-t-elle aussi dans les grottes mystérieuses 
les restes d’un Dieu immolé?*™® 
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Les horizons de 1l’Evangile s’emplissent pour lui d’échos qui ont 
traversé l’Egypte ou la Gréce mythique; méme quand il chante 
Le Christ aux Oliviers, en 1844: 


C’était bien lui, ce fou, cet insensé sublime... 
Cet Icare oublié qui remontait les cieux, 

Ce Phaéton perdu sous la foudre des dieux, 

Ce bel Atys meurtri que Cybéle ranime. 


Pieuse impiété; religion romantique et indéfinie. Lamartine 
qui, dés avant 1830, confondait, dans une méme priére, égale- 
ment agréable a Dieu, 


La voix qui dit: Allah! la voix qui dit: Mon pére, 


et, dans un méme parfum, “L’encens pur et l’encens adultére”, 
réve d’une sorte d’ “unanimisme religieux”: “Faire l’>homme 
pontife et le culte unanime.”** Victor Hugo, aprés tant d’autres, 
a vu dans Virgile un annonciateur du Christ, “révant alors ce 
qu’aujourd’hui 1’on sait.” Et Brizeux 4 son tour fait entrer Vir- 
gile dans le baptistére: 


L’évangéliste Jean, le paintre Raphaél, 

Ces deux beaux envoyés de 1’amour éternel, 

Ont un frére en Jésus, digne que Jésus 1’aime, 
Bien qu’il soit né paien et soit mort sans baptéme; 
Virgile est celui-la. Tant l’aimable douceur 

Au vrai Dieu nous éléve et fait toute 4me soeur. 
Donc, comme une couronne autour de 1’Evangile, 
Inscrivons ces trois noms: Jean, Raphaél, Virgile, 
Le disciple fervent, le peintre au pur contour, 

Le poéte inspiré qui devina l’amour.*° 


Une école philosophique a tenté de capter, 4 son profit, cette 
aspiration dusiécle 4 une communion humaine. L’éclectisme de 
Victor Cousin est une annexion des religions au profit de la phi- 
losophie officielle. Les Chrétienslecomprirent. Ils résistérent 
4 la tentation de leur propre syncrétisme et a celui de leurs 
adversaires. L’abbé Bautain démasqua cette philosophie trop 
opportuniste et artificielle: “L’Eclectisme au XIX® siécle est 
ce qu’il a été dans tous les temps: un syncrétisme, un recueil 
d’ opinions ou de pensées humaines qui s’agrégent sans se fondre; 
ou autrement un assemblage de membres et d’organes pris ¢a 
et 14, ajustés avec plus ou moins d’art, mais qui ne peuvent 
constituer un corps vivant.”** Plus dur encore, et plus irré- 
conciliable, le Pére Hyacinthe Loyson répondra a une demande 
d’approbation de 1’éclectisme: 
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On vous accuse d’étre le chef de cette école qui 
s’est intitulée rationaliste,.en ce sens non qu’elle ac- 
corde 4 la raison sa large et légitime influence, mais 
qu’elle nie tout autre moyen de communiquer avec Dieu. 
De la ces théories catholiquement inadmissibles, qui 
font de toutes les religions, y compris la ndétre, une 
forme publique, poétique et populaire des vérités que 
la philosophie posséde seule dans leur sainte nudité. 


Et le Pere Hyacinthe interpréte en ces termes la pensé des 
disciples de Cousin: 


Respectons ces symboles, tous sont sacrés parce- 
qu’ils couvrent la vérité, parcequ’ils la traduisent a 
Vinfirmité de la multitude; respectons les donc tous, 
mais surtout le Christianisme parcequ’il est un sym- 
bole plus parfait que les autres; mais nous, intelli- 
gences fortes, regards trempés par la philosophie pour 
voir la vérité sans nuages, notre religion véritable, 
c’est celle de la raison.” 


La France n’est pas seule a vivre ces débats. Les courants 
d’idées qui aboutiront au “modernisme” traversent l’Italie de 
Gioberti comme la France de Lamennais. Quand, vers 1848, le 
nom de Gioberti et de son Gesuita moderno traversent les Alpes, 
on cite avec surprise, et parfois avec scandale, des phrases 
comme celles-ci: “Il est certain qu’Epaminondas et Socrate ont 
une physionomie plus chrétienne que Frédéric II, et que César, 
avec tous ses vices, montre plus de christianisme que Napoléon.” 
— “Socrate est un homme extraordinaire qui sort des plaines du 
christianisme et annonce un autre temps; il semble presque que 
dans Socrate le ciel s’est plu 4 esquisser sous forme humaine 
une image de Celui qui devait créer un autre monde moral, et 
renouveler les destinées des hommes.” — “L’homme de Beth-. 
léem s’éléve a l’universalité de l’homme idéal esquissé par la 
philosophie ancienne.” Le prélat italien qui censura Gioberti 
déclara “qu’on courait le danger de trop étendre les sentiments 
du cosmopolitisme chrétien et laforme propre du christianisme 
moderne”; etd’autres censurérent ces propositions dutroisieme 
volume: “que les croyances et les pratiques religieuses ne sont 
qu’un moyen et non une fin; que la nécessité de lafoi et des rites 
est soumise 4 certaines variétés, 4 certaines modifications se- 
lon les hommes, les circonstances, les lieux et les temps.”** 
Propositions hardies, 4 la vérité, et au bout desquelles on croit 
voir s’annoncer la foudre de l’encyclique Pascendi. 
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Mais, auparavant, la tempéte de 1848 aura éclaté. Elle aura 
remué jusqu’a leurs fondements la société et les idées. Dans 
la faillite du romantisme social et la crise du romantisme 
poétique, une ére de positivsme s’instaurera; elle aura ses al- 
liés dans le Parnasse, dans le naturalisme; elle ne conjurera 
pas, cependant, les inquiétudes de l’4me moderne. Et l’héritage 
du syncrétisme religieux passera aux Thalés Barnard, aux Louis 
Ménard, aux Leconte de Lisle, aux Renan. Dans Le Nazaréen, 
Leconte de Lisle placera le Christ 4 cété de ses “Egaux an- 
tiques”; il s’inclinera devant le “trés saint Orient qui concut 
tous les dieux”, sans distinguer entre eux**; dans son Chant 
alterné des Poémes antiques, qui s’était intitulé Eglogue harmo- 
nienne dans La Phalange, il réconciliera le paganisme avec le 
christianisme; dans la préface des Poemes et poésies il af- 
firmera le “lien des traditions communes’, 4 propos des Grecs 
et des Hindous; son Hypatie demandera 4a Cyrille: 


Jean n’a-t-il point parlé comme autrefois Platon? 
Les mots différent peu, le sens est bien le méme. 
Nous confessons tous deux l’espérance supréme. 
Et le Dieu de Cyrille, en mon coeur respecté, 
Comme 1’Abeille antique a dit la vérité .*° 


Ce qu’il reproche 4 Victor Hugo, en lui succédant a l’Académie 
francaise, c’est que “son attachement exclusif 4 certaines tra- 
ditions lui interdisait d’accorder une part égale aux diverses 
conceptions religieuses dont l’>humanité a vécu et qui toutes ont 
été vraies a leur heure, puisqu’elles étaient les formes idéales 
de ses réves et de ses espérances.” Et pourtant Victor Hugo 
avait adopté, dans la préface philosophique des Misérables, en 
1860, les théses herderiennes sur une “identité des légendes”; 
il avait maintes fois confondu les diverses formes de l’amour 
mystique et de l’adoration: soit par des étymologies complai- 
santes: 


Brahma, c’est Abraham; dans Adonis éclate 
Adonai; Jovis jaillit de Jéhovah*®; 
soit par une assimilation mystérieuse de toutes les croyances 
trinitaires: 
Trimourti! Trinité! Triade! Triple Hécate. *’ 


Mais le syncrétisme parnassien a des prophétes et des ap6- 
tres. Ilemplit lesRéveries d’un paien mystique de Louis Ménard: 
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Le temple idéal ou vont mes priéres 
Renferme tous les dieux que le monde a connus. 
Evoqués 4a la fois de tous les sanctuaires 

Anciens et nouveaux, tous ils sont venus. 


Il se profile confusément a travers les journax intimes de Bau- 
delaire: “Le mysticisme, trait d’union entre le paganisme et le 
christianisme. Le paganisme et le christianisme se prouvent 
réciproquement.”*® — “Il y a une religion universelle, faite par 
les alchimistes de la pensée, une religion qui se dégage de 
homme considéré comme un memento divin.”** Et les peintres 
eux-mémes, quand ils sont philosophes comme Paul Chenavard, 
font de leurs tableaux de vastes compositions syncrétiques. 
C’est Baudelaire qui le dit du lyonnais Chenavard, — compa- 
triote de Ballanche et voisin d’Edgar Quinet: “Il n’a jamais 
fouillé des cartons de gravures ou contemplé des musées de 
tableaux que comme des répertoires de la pensée humaine géné- 
rale. Curieux de religions et doué d’esprit encyclopédique, il 
devait naturellement aboutir 4 la conception impartiaie d’un 
systéme syncrétique.” ~° 

Il n’est pas jusqu’a Flaubert qui ne suive, en grondant, cet 
invincible mouvement, II] le suit, en rejetant toutes les croyan- 
ces sans doute, mais aussi en les confondant toutes. II écrit, le 
31 mars 1853: “Ce qui a changé sur la terre, ce sont les dog- 
mes, les histoires de Vischnou, Ormuz, Jupiter, Jésus-Christ. 
Mais ce qui n’a pas changé, ce sont les amulettes, les fontaines 
sacrées, les ex-voto.”” Il fera défiler tous les dieux devant le 
Saint-Antoine de La Tentation; et quand celui-ci gémira sur 
“toutes les Ames perdues par ces faux dieux”, il s’attirera cette 
question d’Hilarion: “Ne trouves-tu pas qu’ils ont. ..quelque- 
fois ... comme des ressemblances avec le vrai?” Toutes les 
religions, vraies ou fausses, recouvrent le méme instinct pro-. 
fond.’ 

Ces processions divines, qui se déroulent tout au long de 
La Tentation de Saint-Antoine, des poémes de Leconte de Lisle, 
de l’oeuvre de Ménard, obséderont ceux qui viendront plus tard, 
bercés par la priére de Renan sur l’Acropole ou par le dilet- 
tantisme d’Anatole France. Entre tous, Maurice Barres est 
Vhéritier de ce syncrétisme. Le Lorrain méditatif, qui ne sait 
s’il doit porter son culte sur la Colline inspirée, 4 la Sainte 
Vierge ou a la déesse gallo-romaine Rosmertha; qui achéve sa 
Grande Pitié des églises de France par La Mobilisation du divin; 
qui demande Le Secret de Toléde aux souffles qui viennent de 
l’Afrique musulmane et des couvents de Castille; qui unit les 
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prestiges de 1’Islam et la piété des croisés, en une petite pa- 
roisse frangaise émigrée dans Un Jardin sur l’Oronte, — ne 
Savait, dans son Enquéte aux pays du levant, s’il portait ses 
dévotions aux missionnaires jésuites ou aux derviches tourneurs. 
Une méme nostalgie le poussait, sur les rives du fleuve Adonis, 
ala recherche des divinités ensevelies, et aux lieux de lapriere 
chrétienne. Comme il cherchait 4 Domrémy a lafoisles saintes 
et les fées qui avaient — songeait-il - parlé 4 Jeanne d’Arc. 
Comme il écoutait, de la chapelle de Sion Vaudémont, les ma- 
giques incantations paiennes de la prairie. 

Louis Ménard qu’il avait aimé, Gérard de Nerval dont les 
mirages l’enchantaient, avaient initié Barrés 4 un syncrétisme 
dont notre XIX® siécle presque tout entier a entendu les sédui- 
santes invitations: alliance romantique des mythologies et des 
révélations, pour laquelle il semble que Wagner ait écrit la mu- 
sique du Crépuscule des dieux. 
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Die Frage nach der inneren Verwandtschaft der Nordgermanen, 
Ostgermanen und Westgermanen untereinander und die weitere 
Frage nach dem Alter, dem Wesen und dem Grund ihrer Tren- 
nung, diese beiden Fragen sind von grundlegender Bedeutung 
nicht nur fur den Historiker, sondern auch fur den Linguisten. 
Die Vater der Germanistik, unter ihnen besonders Karl Mullen- 
hoff, haben sich mit ihnen beschaftigt, und schliesslich hat sich 
der bekannte dreiastige Stammbaum allgemeine Anerkennung 
verschafft. Aber schon 1900, als der Stand der Forschung 
kodifiziert wurde, in Pauls Grundriss der Germanischen Philo- 
logie, fanden sich in der ‘Ethnographie der germanischen 
Stimme’ von Otto Bremer’ zwei Erkenntnisse ausgedriickt, die 
dem herkommlichen Stammbaumschema nicht entnommen wer- 
den konnten. Erstens betonte Bremer die Einheit des Ostger- 
manischen und des Nordgermanischen (er dachte sich allerdings 
noch die Entstehung des Nordischen verursacht durch dessen 
Abzug aus Ostdeutschland nach Skandinavien). Zweitens hatte 
er Schon eine beneidenswert klare Ansicht von der spaten und 
langsamen Ausbreitung der westgermanischen Charakteristika 
im Umkreis der sogenannten westgermanischen Sprachen. Ge- 
rade diese beiden Punkte: die gotonordische Einheit und die 
Existenz oder Nichtexistenz der westgermanischen Einheit ste- 
hen auch heute noch im Zentrum der Diskussion. 

Die Neure Phase der Forschung geht zuruck auf Ferdinand 
Wredes beriihmten Vorstoss von 1924.” Wie erinnerlich, fand 
Wrede nicht nur anglofriesische Eigenheiten im Altsachsischen, 
das er als einen uberfremdeten ingwaonischen Dialekt ansah, 


sondern er glaubte die gleichen Ingwaonismen auch im Aleman- 
nischen, einem suebischen oder herminonischen Dialekt, zu 


entdecken. So rekonstruierte er sich eine ingwaonische Vorstufe 
des Deutschen, die — ineiner ihm selber unklaren Weise - goti- 
siert worden ware. Es konnte bald gezeigt werden, dass die 
“Ingwdonismen” des Alemannischen aus spaterer Zeit stammten 
und spontan entstanden waren, und die postulierte Gotenherrschaft 
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uber Oberdeutschland liess sich auch nicht nachweisen — aber 
das Ingwaonische mit seinen auffalligen Neuerungen und die 
Neugliederung der germanischen Sprachen unter starkerer Rtick- 
sichtnahme auf das Ingwaonische waren nun zu wichtigen Pro- 
blemen der Germanistik geworden. 

Dies zeigte sich z.B. in einem Aufsatz von Gustav Neckel 
(1927),° der zwar der gotonordischen Einheit “nordisch” die 
westgermanischen Dialekte als “sudisch” gegenuberstellte, aber 
das Ingwaonische innerhalb des Siidischen sehr verselbstandigte 
und zur Erklarung seiner Sonderexistenz den Begriff der su- 
dischen Grenzzone gegen das Nordische schuf. 

Der Losungsversuch von Carl Karstien (zuerst im Sachwor - 
terbuch cer Deutschkunde, Il, 1930)" stellte das Anglofriesische 
mit dem Altsachsischen als “Ingwaonisch” dem “Deutschen” 
gegenuber, worunter er also die Herminonen und Istwdonen zu- 
sammenfasste. Das Altsachsische sei ursprunglich ein ingwao- 
nischer Dialekt gewesen, dann aber vom Deutschen her uber- 
schoben, eingedeutscht worden. Die gotisch-deutschen Uberein- 
stimmungen fuhrte er auf gemeinsame Bewahrung des Alten 
oder gleiche Auswahl aus altem Sprachgut zuruck. Dahin geho- 
ren die Erhaltung des m vor Spirans, die Bewahrung der drei 
verschiedenen Personen des Plurals im Indikativ des Prasens, 
die fortdauernde Verwendung von Dualformen im Bairischen, 
die Pronominalform got. is, ahd. év gegenuber anglofriesischem 
und niederdeutschemhkeé. Er glaubte nicht an die gotische Uber- 
lagerung, aber doch an eine enge Nachbarschaft der Deutschen 
und der Ostgermanen an Oder und Weichsel. 

Theodor Frings® ging weiter, indem er eine siedlungsge- 
schichtliche Gemeinschaft zwischen Westgermanen und Ostger- 
manen von ca. 700 v. Chr. bis 400 n. Chr. ansetzte. In Germania 
Romana (1932) heisst es, dass die Ostgermanen ihris an die 
westgermanischen Nachbarstamme abgegeben hatten, und er 
spricht allgemein von dem ostgermanischen Einschlag im deut- 
schen Sudosten. In seiner Grundlegung einer Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache (1948) kehrt er Wredes Anschauung um und 
lasst die Herminonen ihr zs an die Goten ubertragen. Nun haben 
allerdings die Vorgeschichtler fur diese Fruhzeit ein Kolonisten- 
gemisch aus Westgermanen und Ostgermanen in Ostdeutschland 
vermutet, aber dabei an die Bastarnen und Skiren gedacht (uber 
deren Sprache man nichts weiss!), nicht an ihre viel spateren 
Nachfolger, die Wandalen, Burgunder, Rugier und Goten.° Fur 
den Linguisten sind aber weder Karstiens Annahme der Tuch- 
fuhlung noch Frings’ sprachlicher Austausch fur das Verstandnis 
der Ahnlichkeiten notwendig (zs ist aus dem Indogermanischen 
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ererbt, lat. is), solange nicht gemeinsame Neuerungen nach- 
gewiesen werden. 

Inzwischen waren auch die Nordgermanen als engere Sprach- 
verwandte der Herminonen in Betracht gezogen worden, und 
zwar besonders der Alemannen. Friedrich Maurers Nordger- 
manen und Alemannen, Studien zur germanischen und Ffrth- 
deutschen Sprachgeschichte, Stammes- und Volkskunde" suchte 
anstelle der herkOmmlichen Dreiteilung —- z.T. unter Berufung 
auf antike Zeugnisse, die er aber sehr subjektiv interpretierte 
- eine Fiinfteilung zu setzen, d.h. Istwaonen, Ingwaonen, Her- 
minonen, Nordgermanen und Ostgermanen. Diese finf Gruppen 
hitten zur RoOmerzeit ohne n&here Beziehung nebeneinander 
gestanden. — An und fiir sich diirfte es dem Linguisten gleich- 
giiltig sein, ob die Romer damals die Germanen richtig oder 
falsch eingeteilt haben, wenn das sprachliche Beweismaterial 
eindeutig Zeugnis belegt. Aber das riickt bei Maurer an die 
zweite Stelle, es sei nur “ein diirres Gerippe ohne Fleisch und ~ 
Blut, ohne Verwurzelung in Zeit und Raum.” Und in der sprach- 
lichen Untersuchung und Unterbauung seiner These von der ur- 
spriinglich engeren Verwandtschaft von Nordgermanen und Ale- 
mannen wird das allerdings deutlich: er findet vier gramma- 
tische Beobachtungen und zwoélf auffallende Wortbelege.® Die 
Wortbelege reduzieren sich um fiinf, die auch angelsachsisch 
belegt sind, also jedenfalls einmal gemeingermanisch waren, 
und die sieben verbleibenden erklaren sich ebenfalls als be- 
wahrtes Gut. (Wir diirfen uns so kurz fassen, weil die 3. Auf- 
lage die gesamten Wortschatzgleichungen unter dem Eindruck 
der Kirtik gestrichen hat.) Die vier grammatischen Eigenheiten 
sind: 1) Der 7 — Umlaut erleidet im Nordischen wie im Ober- 
deutschen gewisse Einschrankungen. Maurer neigt selbst der 
Sievers’schen Hypothese zu, dass der Umlaut von der Nord- 
gruppe der Westgermanen an der Nordsee ausgegangen sei, will 
aber nicht einrdumen, dass sich dann alle Stérungen des phone- 
tischen Prinzips im Norden und im Siiden als sekundire Er- 
scheinungen in Ausstrahlungsgebieten erweisen.° Vielmehr 
glaubt er, dass Alemannen und Baiern die nordseegermanische 
“Anregung” schon “mitgebracht” hatten; “aber die Oberdeutschen 
wie die Nordgermanen haben erst spdter und nur eingeschrankt 
den Umlaut entwickelt.” Was er dabei unter “Anregung” ver- 
steht, istder Phantasie des Lesers iiberlassen. Wenn bei beiden 
Dialektgebieten die “Anregung” von aussen stammt, so kann 
dieser Punkt als Beweis fiir engere sprachliche Beziehungen 
nicht schwer in die Waagschale fallen. 2) Noch swicher ist die 
Feststellung, dassw vor 1 und rim Nordischen und Oberdeutschen 
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gleichmassig schwindet; weil der Vorgang nicht besonders cha- 
rakteristisch ist; weil das Englische ihn auch kennt; das Alt- 
hochdeutsche wy nicht nur im friihrheinfrankischen Jsidor, son- 
dern auch in friihalemannischen Glossen aufweist; das Altnor- 
dische (aber nicht das Altschwedische!) den Schwund erst nach 
900 belegt — alsoviele Jahrhunderte nach der angeblichen Tren- 
nung besinnen sich beide Sprachzweige (meint Maurer) auf eine 
gemeinsame ererbte Tendenz (hier spricht er nicht einmal von 
einer mitgebrachten “Anregung”). 3) Die Aussprache von g als 
Verschlusslaut im Anlaut und vor homorganem Nasal liegt eben- 
falls in der Linie natirlicher phonetischer Entwicklung. Hier 
ist zuzugeben, dass das Frankische, Niederdeutsche, Nieder- 
landische, Altfriesische und Angelsdchsische bei der spiran- 
tischen Aussprache verharren, aber die Beziehung zwischen 
dem nordischen und oberdeutschen Wandel ist nur aus Maurers 
These deduziert. 4) Als vierten Beweispunkt hatten die ersten 
beiden Auflagen die Ubereinsteimmung zwischender eigenartigen 
alemannischen Form Seipfe statt Seife und der finnischen Form 
saippjo, die auf eine urnordische Form mit Gemination zuriick- 
gehen soll. Ob die finnische Form diesen Schluss erlaubt, ist 
die Frage: neben saippjo gibt es nadmlich auch ungeminierte 
Formen saipio, saipua und nochein geminiertes saippua. Solche 
Geminationen sind eine haufige Erscheinung; altgermanische p, 
t, R vor urspriinglich offenen Silben erscheinen in den 4lteren 
finnischen Entlehnungen regelmdssig als pp, tt, kk.*° Kannunter 
diesen Umstanden die geminierte Form saippjo eine so grosse 
Beweislast tragen? Das alemannische Seipfe konnte anderer- 
seits eine neugebildete hyperkorrekte Form der Mundart sein. 
— Ein weiteres Eingehen auf diese Frage eriibrigt sich aber, 
denn die 3. Auflage hat auch diesen Punkt fallen lassen. Statt- 
dessen ist “mit aller Zuriickhaltung” auf die Entwicklung des 
germanischen é’ zu @ im Altnordischen und Deutschen verwiesen 
(waihrend das Angelsdchsische und Friesische scheinbar beim @, 
@ geblieben sind). Wegen der Entwicklung é zu 9 vor Nasalen 
hat die Forschung bekanntlich seit langem auch fiir diese west- 
germanischen Dialekte die Zwischenstufe @ ansetzen miissen; 
Maurer bringt kein neues Argument, das diesen Ansatz erschit- 
tern kénnte. (Ich komme auf diesen Punkt noch zuriick.) 
Maurer hat den fragmentarischen Charakter seines linguisti- 
chen Materials selber eingesehen und sich deshalb der Vorge- 
schichte verschrieben. Die deutsche Vorgeschichtsforschung 
begniigt sich ndmlich*nicht mehr mit blosser Vergleichung der 
Bodenfunde, um daraus vorhistorische Kulturen und Kulturkreise 
zu erkennen, sondern sie ist durch Gustaf Kossinna “eine 
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hervorragend nationale Wissenschaft” geworden, die hinter den 
Broschen und Schwertern, Topfen und Urnen die Kulturtrager, d. 
h. die konkreten germanischen Stamme festzustellen sucht. Auf 
diesem Wege gibt es aber heute noch Unsicherheit uber Unsicher- 
heit, und die skandinavischen Prahistoriker aus der Sophus- 
Miiller-Schule und der Montelius-Schule, gewissermassen die 
echteren Sdhne der Vater der nordeuropdischen Vorgescnichte, 
wollenvon den Theorien der deutschen Kollegen nichts wissen.” 
Maurer sind diese Einwande bekannt, und er riickt von denen ab, 
die alle germanischen Stammesnamen auf der archdologischen 
Karte unterbringen wollen; das kénne die Vorgeschichte nicht 
leisten; nur die grossen Gruppen, die “Grossgliederung” be- 
miiht er sich auf geschichtlich-archadologischer Grundlage zu 
erfassen. Aber auch diese Beschrankung hat noch ihre grossen 
Gefahren, wenn die geschichtlichen Zeugnisse von zweifelhafter 
Klarheit sind oder iiberhaupt ausscheiden. Man hat als war- 
nendes Beispiel den Fall gesetzt, dass nach geraumer Zeit zu- 
kiinftige Erforscher der untergegangenen abendlandischen Kultur 
die europaischen Bodenfunde ohne die Hilfe geschichilicher 
Zeugnisse erkliren miissten. Wiirden sie nicht nach der Me- 
thode Kossinnas mehrere Volkerwanderungen annehmen mis- 
sen, um z. B. die rapide Ausbreitung der Barock-Kultur durch 
das Barock-Volk, der Rokoko-Kultur durch das Rokoko-Volk 
begreiflich zu machen? 

Maurer stutzt seine These vollig auf einen Vortag von Gus- 
tav Schwantes auf dem Nordischen Thing 1933,” der fiir das be- 
ginnende 6. vorchristliche Jahrhundert, spatestens fiir 500, eine 
neue Volkswelle im unteren und mittleren Elbegebiet feststellte, 
die von den danischen Inseln und aus Siidskandinavien gekommen 
sei. Diese Volkswelle seider Trager der schon langer bekannten 
Jastorf-Kultur gewesen, die nach einem Fundort in Hannover 
benannt ist (bei Uelzen). In friihgeschichtlicher Zeit sassen dort 
die Elbgermanen. Maurers Folgerungen aus diesem “Befund” 
waren, dass sich durch die Ableitung dieser Elbgermanen oder 
Sueben aus Skandinavien nicht nur die von ihm behaupteten sprach- 
lichen Gleichungen zwischen Nordgermanisch und Alemannisch 
muhelos erklarten; auch die sprachliche Isolierung der Zuriick- 
gebliebenen, die Ausbildung des eigentlichen Nordgermanischen 
(Zwischen 300-100 v. Chr.) wiirde jetzt erst verstandlich. 

Nach der Auffassung der nordischen Archaeologie, zu deren 
Sprecher sich C. A. Althin machte,” ist aber die skandinavische 
Jastorf-Keramik Importware aus dem Siiden; das zusammen- 
hangende Handelsgebiet am Unterlauf der Elbe habe durch diese 
Verkehrsader Verbindung mit dem Norden gehabt, von einer 
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Auswanderung von Grossstémmen aus Skandinavien an die Elbe 
konne keine Rede sein. Wenn schon die Ostgermanen in ihrer 
Mehrzahl aus Siidschweden oder Siidnorwegen kommen, so besteht 
also vorerst kein Anlass, noch dazu ein gutes Drittel der West- 
germanen aus der vagina gentium herzuleiten. 

Ohwohl das Maurersche Buch eine sehr schlecht begriindete 
These propagierte und schwere methodische Fehler zeigte, hat 
es doch geholfen, das Westgermanenproblem wachzuhalten. 
Maurer hat selber einen solideren Weg zu dessen Liésung ge- 
wiesen, in einem spateren Aufsatz iiber die “westgermanischen” 
Spracheigenheiten und das Merowingerreich (1948).’* (Die 3. 
Auflage bringt den gleichen Gedankengang in einem Anhang.) 
Darin unterstreicht er die Ausgleichsméglichkeiten, die das 
stark uniformierende K6nigtum Chlodwigs geschaffen hatte, 
sodass sich die angelsdchsisch-altsdchsisch-oberdeutsch-fran- 
kischen Parallelen (sein Ausdruck fiir die vormaligen “west- 
germanischen” Charakteristika) sogar nach 500 verbreitet haben 
konnten. 

Innerhalb des Westgermanischen blieb das interessanteste 
Teilgebiet das Ingwaonische, weil es offenbar die groésste expan- 
sive Kraft gezeigt hatte. Langsam festigte sichdie Ansicht, dass 
die Ingwaonismen des Altsachsischen nicht Relikte der alten Zu- 
gehorigkeit zum Nordseegermanischen waren, wie Wrede be- 
hauptete, aber auch nicht ein blosser Firnis, der durch eine 
diinne sdchsische Herrenschicht verbreitet wurde (das war eine 
alte Ver mutung Bremers),” sondern man loste das Problem mit 
Hilfe der Dialektgeographie: das Altsachsische geht auf eine 
Mischung von eroberndem ursachsischem Kistengermanisch und 
dem kiistenfernen “deutschen” Grundstock zuriick. Im Laufeder 
weiteren Sprachentwicklung erstarkt der deutsche Einfluss wie- 
der so sehr, dass heute das Niedersachsische ohne Frage vom 
Anglo-Friesischen ganz zu trennen und zum Deutschen zu stellen 
ist (so Ludwig Wolff, 1934).*° 

Weiter nérdlich gabdie Entstehung des Chaukischen westlich 
der Elbe und des Friesischen neue Fragen auf, weil die Vor- 
geschichte die friiheste Besiedlung der Marsch erst um 500 v. 
Chr. ansetzte, und zwar sollen ein erster Schub von der Geest 
her und eine “landfremde” Einwanderungswelle zu unterscheiden 
sein. In den neuen Kolonisten sieht man die Chauken und Frie- 
sen, die vielleicht zu Schiff von Schleswig-Holstein her einwan- 
derten. Spdter sind nach Ansicht der meisten Forscher die 
Chauken in den Ursachsen aufgegangen. 

Gerhart Lohses Artikel ‘Die Friihgeschichte der nordsee- 
germanischen (-ingwidonischen) Dialekte’ (1940)*’ méchte die 
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sprachlichen Neuerungen des Nordseegermanischen gerade auf 
die Mischung dieser Kolonisten mit einer Urbevolkerung aus 
der Geest zuriickfiihren, die ab 200 v. Chr. erfolgte, wahrend 
das Deutsche sehr viel konservativer geblieben sei. Diese Auf- 
fassung von dem belebenden Kontakt mit undefinierbaren abori- 
gines ist wieder allzusehr von den prahistorischen Hypothesen 
abhingig, sprachlich zu wenig gestiitzt, als dass sie uberzeugen 
konnte. 

Aber die Abspaltung des “Westingwdonischen” vom Nord- 
oder Kerningwdonischen auf der kimbrischen Halbinsel findet 
sich wieder bei Friedrich Neumann (‘Die Gliederung der Ger- 
manen,’ 1943),'° der die Sprache der Chauken und Friesen nur 
als “abgeschwachtes Ingwdonisch” gelten lasst. Kerningwdonen 
sind ihm die Kimbern, Teutonen, Urwandalen, Warnen, Angeln, 
die nordelbischen Ursachsen, die Altbewohner der danischen 
Inseln. Einem Gedanken Borchlings folgend,” zieht er auch 
Siidnorwegen zum Ingwdonentum. Die taciteische Einteilung 
wiirde das vielleicht erlauben, obwohl Tacitus keine VOlker- 
schaft noérdlich von den Kimbern nennt. Jedenfalls sieht Neu- 
mann richtig, dass die Schweden nicht zu den taciteischen Ing- 
wdonen gezahlt werden diirfen (Tacitus nennt sie ja auch erst 
nach den Ostgermanen), denn der Yngwi-Freyr-Kult hat sich 
erst im 5./6. Jahrhundert nach Schweden verbreitet und ist 
kein Beweis fiir alte kultische Zusammenhange, noch weniger fiir 
sprachliche. Richtiger als Maurer sieht Neumann die Abson- 
derung des Nordischen verursacht durch den Auszug der Angel- 
sachsen nach Britannien. Dadurch wurden die kimbrische Hal- 
binsel und die zugehorigen Inseln der danischen Invasion aus- 
geliefert. Skandinavisches Volkstum zerstorte nun die Briicke 
vom kimbrischen Ingwéonentum nach Siidnorwegen (zum nor- 
wegischen Ingwaonentum?), sodass dieses der Skandinavisierung 
verfiel. Auf der Siidseite wurde eine erste innergermanische 
Grenze gegen das Westingwdonische geschaffen, das nun seiner- 
seits ein Teil des Sidgermanischen wurde. Voriibergehend er- 
weiterten die verbleibenden Ursachsen ihren Machtraum nach 
Siiden, wo durch den Aufbruch der Langobarden Platz geworden 
war und auch das Grossreich der Thiiringer fiel; aber das damit 
entstehende Altsachsische blieb oder wurde im wesentlichen 
“deutsch”. 

Nach diesen mannigfachen Behandlungen des '‘:shemas war die 
Zeit fur eine systematische Darstellung der Ausgliderungspr ob- 
leme reif. Sie wurde geliefert von Ernst Schwarz mit seinem 
gewichtigen Buch Goten, Nordgermanen, Angelsachsen (1951).”° 
Hinter dem etwas unklaren Titel steckt die Hauptthese des Buches. 
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dass das Nordgermanische eine Zwischenstellung zwischen Go- 
tisch und Angelsachsisch einnimmt, genauer: dass das Nordische 
das Ostgermanische friiher, das Nordseegermanische spiter 
aus Seinem sprachlichen Verbande entlassen habe. Die Abwan- 
derung der Goten und die Abwanderung der Angelsachsen werden 
zum Anlass genommen, um durch linguistische Vergleiche den 
Sprachstand der Ausgangslandschaft zur Zeit der Trennung fest- 
zustellen und Ruckschliisse auf den Fortgang der Ausgliederung 
in dieser Ausgangslandschaft zu machen. Es hat den Verfasser 
zu dem Thema gedr4angt, weil seine friiheren Arbeiten iiber die 
Mundarten des Sudetenlandes ihn die Wichtigkeit der Sprachinsel 
fiir die Datierung von Sprachverdnderungen gelehrt hatten. Die 
Sprachinsel, die von dem lebendigen Sprachkérper des Mutter- 
landes abgeschnitten ist, nimmt andessen Fortentwicklung keinen 
Anteil, aber bewahrt den Sprachzustand der Trennungszeit get- 
reuer als die Heimat. Andererseits konnen ihre eigenen Neuverun- 
gen leicht erkannt werden. 

Die erste Halfte des Buches ist dem Gotonordischen gewid- 
met. Die einzige prdhistorische Voraussetzung ist, dass die 
Goten nicht aus Gotland, sondern aus Vastergotland kamen, also 
engverwandt mitden Gauten sind. (Doch stimmt die Bestattungs- 
sitte Vastergotlands, Verbrennung, nicht mit der Erdbestattung 
in der Gotensiedlung an der Weichsel iiberein.) Die Landnahme 
ander Weichsel wird auf den Beginn unserer Zeitrechnung datiert. 
Sonst arbeitet Schwarz mit dem bekannten Vergleichsmaterial 
in Phonologie, Morphologie und Wortschatz, wobei natiirlich zu 
beachten war, dass das Bibelgotische dem Altnordischen um 
Jahrhunderte vorausliegt. Linguistische Uberlegungen nach der 
Schwarz’schen Methode fiihren nun zu einer langen Reihe von 
(nicht immer neuen) Ergebnissen. Z. B. wird klargestellt, dass 
die durchgehende Hebung von é zu 7 eine gotische Neuerung war, 
die in Siidrussland stattfand. Dadurch ware der 7-Umlaut des e 
verwischt worden, wenn er im Gotischen vorhander gewesen. 
Das dlteste Altnordische bezeugt aber seine Nicntexistenz. 
Dasselbe gilt fiir den a@-Umlaut des 7 und den a-Umlaut des u. 
(Aus rein phonologischen Griinden hat W. H. Bennett die gleichen 
Schlussfolgerungen aus dem Befund gezogen.)” Im Kapitel tiber 
den Konsonantismus ist die bekannte nordische Gutturalisierung 
von -jj- und -ww- zu -ggj- (tveggja)und -ggu- (tryggve) mit 
der gotischen Verdnderung zu -ddj- (twaddjé) und -ggw - (triggwa) 
zusammengenommen und zum Eckstein der gotonordischen Ge- 
meinschaft erhoben, gegen die Zweifel von Hans Kuhn. Fir die 
Formenvergleichung hat der Verfasser eine vollstandige Rekon- 
struktion der gotonordischen Deklinationen und Konjugationen 
unternommen, ein Verfahren, das eher vom Padagogen (wegen 
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der Ubersichtlichkeit der Paradigmen) als vom Linguisten ge- 
billigt werden dirfte. Die Ubereinstimmungen des gotischen 
Wortschatzes mit dem der iibrigen germanischen Sprachen 
wird mit Hilfe von statistischen Zahlen zur Anschauung ge- 
bracht, die alle mdglichen Kombinationen bericksichtigen. 
Meine eigene Zahlung, die jene Kombinationen, die Gotisch und 
Altnordisch enthalten, denjenigen gegeniberstellt, die Gotisch 
und Altenglisch bzw. Gotisch und Althochdeutsch enthalten, er- 
gibt fiir Gotisch und Altnordisch 281, Gotisch und Altenglisch 289, 
Gotisch und Althochdeutsch 313. Im Sinne der gotonordischen 
These ist also durch diese Statistik wenig gewonnen. Die Be- 
weiskraft, die in gemeinsamen Eigentimlichkeiten der Wort- 
bildung wie in Ablautstufen und Suffixen liegt, ist m. E. starker. 

Das zweite Hauptthema ist die Ausgliederung des Nordsee- 
germanischen. Zundchst wird auch fiir diesen Sprachzweig eine 
eingehende Vergleichung des Angelsachsischen und des Friesi- 
schen in Lautlehre Formenlehre und Wortschatz durchgefiihrt, 
allerdings wird auf die Rekonstruktion einer nordseegermani- 
schen Morphologie verzichtet. Dann werden die Abweichungen 
von den Nachbarsprachen im Norden und Stiden beleuchtet, nach 
dem Prinzip, dass Kern- und Ausgangsgebiet einer Neuerung da 
zu suchen sei, wo der Vorgang am frihesten und vollstandigsten 
durchgefuhrt ist. Der 7-Umlaut wird aus diesem Grunde dem 
Nordseegermanischen zugesprochen, in Ubereinstimmung mit 
Sievers und Maurer, da die kimbrische Halbinsel die Briicke 
nach dem Siiden und Norden bildete. Der umstrittene Wechsel 
von germ, @* zu westgermanisch @ wird trotz der Auflésung des 
alten Westgermanischen in seine Bestandteile dem Anglofriesi- 
schen a@ untergelegt (obwohl L. Wolff und Th. Frings hier an die 
Erhaltung des germ. @* glauben). Schwarz stiitzt sich weniger 
auf Bremers grammatischen Beweis, der auf den Wandel des 
erschlossenen *@ vor Nasal zu 9 hinwies, als auf den dialekt- 
geographischen Grund: vom Nordseegermanischen aus habe @ 
(< @) im 1. Jahrhundert n. Chr. die Suwébi (Schwaben) erreicht, 
wie die Namensform Quadi zeige; spdter habe das Nordische 
sein @ aus derselben Quelle bezogen. Selbst die westgermanische 
Konsonantengemination, die bekanntlich in das Nordgermanische 
ubergegriffen hat (wenn auch nur bei g und & nach kurzem Vokal: 
leggia, bekkr und bei k vor w; rpkkr) wird hier lokalisiert (und 
relativ spat datiert). Die sprachschépferische Kraft wird ja 
schon durch die anderen “ingwdonischen” Charakteristika ge- 
stiitzt, die sich auch auf das Altsdchsische ausdehnen sollten. 

Wahrend diese beiden linguistischen Abteilungen des Buches 
sich einer Beweisfihrung bedienen, die ihren Stoff aus den 
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Sprachen nimmt und ihn pddagogisch geschickt zu prisentieren 
weiss, auch mit Hilfe von instruktiven Kartenskizzen der dialek- 
tischen Expansion, kann das Urteil tiber die eingeschobenen eth- 
nographischen Kapitel lange nicht so giinstig lauten. Die Stam- 
meskunde der sogenannten Ostgermanen setzt sich hdufig in 
Widerspruch zu den Autoritéten auf diesem Gebiete, z. B. zu L. 
Schmidt.” So werden die Wandalen aus dem engen Bezirk von 
Vendsyssel in Nordjiitland abgeleitet, wahrend Schmidt und an- 
dere an Vendel in Uppland gedacht haben und nur einen Splitter 
nach Vendsyssel setzen. Aber Schwarz sucht die Wandalen- 
wanderung in einen ursdchlichen Zusammenhang mit der Aus- 
wanderung der Kimbern aus Himbersyssel und der Teutonen 
aus Thythaesyssel zu bringen, zwei benachbarten Bezirken. An 
der Wandalenemigration beteiligt er auchdas siidliche Norwegen, 
wo Haddingjadalr das wandalische K6nigsgeschlecht der Hasdingi 
gestellt haben soll. Fiir die Burgunder behauptet er eine Urhei- 
mat in Slidwestnorwegen. Die Ableitung der Ulmerugi an der 
Weichsel von den Rugiern im norwegischen Rogaland ist wenig- 
stens durch Namensgleichheit gestiitzt. Die Heruler, die man 
gewohnlich auf den danischen Inseln sucht, versetzt er nach 
Halland in Siidschweden. Ihre Bundesgenossen, die Avionen, 
bekommen die Inseln Ostlich von Jiitland und mtssen dafiir den 
Ambronen die Inseln westlich von Jiitland tiberlassen. Alles 
dies geschieht in einem diktatorischen Ton, dessen Sicherheit 
im umgekehrten Verhdltnis zu den Beweismoglichkeiten steht. 

Erst die linguistische Analyse des Krimgotischen bringt uns 
wieder auf festen Boden. Es ist neben dem Gotischen die einzige 
Sprache, die jene charakteristische Gutturalisierung bzw. jene 
sekunddre Palatalisierung in dem Worte ada aus *addja, *ageja 
“Rier” aufweist, wahrend die Sprachdenkmaler der anderen ost- 
germanischen Sprachen nur aus Eigennamen bestehen, die sich 
keineswegs so eindeutig als gotonordisch geben. Wenn z. B. 
langes @ in burg. Baldarédus, wandal. Gunthimér, herul. Br}pos 
erhalten ist, so haben wir darin noch nicht spezifisch Nordisches 
gegeniiber dem Siidgermanischen zu erkennen, das um Christi 
Geburt ja auch noch @*hatte (Swébi). Dasselbe gilt fiir die Er- 
haltung des z in burg. Aisaberga, wandal. Gaisericus, oder fur 
den Abfall des -s in wandal. Geilarith (wie im Bibelgot. schon 
in baur, unsar; spatostgot. Gudilub, usw.). Dagegen wurde man 
die Weiterentwicklung des @ zu 7 in burg. Baldaridus, wandal. 
Geilamir mit dem gleichen Vorgang im Spatgotischen verbinden 
diirfen, was aber — neben dhnlichen Veranderungen wie © zu @ — 
nur ostgermanische Gemeinsamkeiten bewiese. Schwarz betont 
aber dauernd den “nordgermanischen” Charakter all dieser 
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Dialekte, obwohl ihnen eigentliche nordische Charakteristika 
unseres Wissens fehlen. x 

Dieselbe Entdeckung machen wir beidem stammesgeschicht- 
lichen Kapitel tiber die kimbrische Halbinsel. Auch da ist der 
Ausdruck Nordgermanen nicht nur fiir die Wandalen auf Vend- 
syssel gebraucht und fiir die Haruden in Harsyssel — Schwarz 
leitet diese aus dem norwegischen Hordaland her, wahrend der 
umgekehrte Weg von Jiitland nach Norwegen von Magnus Olsen 
aus religionsgeschichtlichen Grunde wahrscheinlich gemacht 
wurde. Sondern auch Kimbern und Teutonen, Volker, die ohne 
nennenswerte Sprachreste zu hinterlassen verschwunden sind, 
heissen “Nordgermanen”, weil sie Nachbarn von Germanen wa- 
ren, die Schwarz als Nordgermanen klassifiziert hat. Wenn nun 
blosse Nachbarschaft linguistische Einordnung bestimmen kann, 
dann weiss man nicht, wo die Grenze zum Nordseegermanischen 
zu ziehen ware. Des R&atsels Lodsung ist wieder, dass alle 
sprachlichen Uberlegungen hinter einer pradhistorischen Linie 
zuriicktreten, die von Ringkébing gerade nach Aarhus lauft und 
die angeblich eine Kulturscheide inden Funden bezeichnet. Diese 
Linie geht genau durch die angenommene Urheimat der soge- 
nannten Jiiten (besser: Euten), die sich an der Eroberung Bri- 
tanniens beteiligt haben, und Schwarz benennt sie ebenfalls 
Nordgermanen. 

Die Anglistik hat von jeher angenommen, dass die Dreiteilung 
der altenglischen Dialekte in Anglisch, Sachsisch, Kentisch ein 
Gegenstiick auf dem Kontinent gehabt habe, dass z. B. der ang- 
lische Dialekt theoretisch mehr nordliche Ziige aufweisen 
musste als der sachsische. Demgemiass hat man sich bemiiht, 
im anglischen Wortschatz Gemeinsamkeiten mit dem Nordger- 
manischen festzustellen und weiterhin auch versucht, die an- 
glische und kentische Brechung, die sich erst spdter dem 
Westsachsischen mitgeteilt hat, mit der altnordischen Brechung 
zu verbinden. Aber das Anglische und das “Jiitische” (Kentische) 
konnen unter keinen Umstanden ‘“nordgermanisch” genannt 
werden. 

Nun steht wohl fest, dass die Angeln unmittelbar aus ihrer 
Heimat nach Britannien gefahren sind, die Sachsen dagegen erst 
nach Anlage von Zwischensiedlungen an der gegentiberliegenden 
Kiiste. Als ich vor 25 Jahren die ethnographische Einleitung zu 
meinem Buch tber das germanische Heidentum bei den Angel- 
sachsen schrieb,”* stiess ich schon auf die Meinung der Histori- 
ker und Prahistoriker, dass die Euten wahrscheinlich auf dem 
Landwege nach Siiden gezogen seien, jedenfalls eine Zwischen- 
station im frankischen Reich gemacht hiatten, weil ein franki- 
schen Konig um 540 Saxones Eucii (Eutii) als seine freiwilligen 
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Untertanen auffiihrt; sie wiirden wohl die zuriickgebliebenen 
Reste der eutischen Nation gewesen sein. Nunistder archaeolo- 
gische Befund in Kent nahe mit der frankischen Kultur im Dreieck 
Disseldorf-Frankfurt-Trier verwandt; so nahe, dass der en- 
glische Prdhistoriker E. T. Leeds (1913)” sogar eine ripuarische 
Beteiligung an der Besiedlung Kents annahm und 22 Jahre sp&ater 
zwei getrennte Besiedlungsphasen unterschied: 1) eine jiitisch- 
norddeutsche Besiedlung (450-500) und 2) eine ripuarisch- 
frankische Besiedlung (im 6. Jahrhundert). Fiirdiese Zweiteilung 
haben wir aber nicht die geringste historische Unterlage, und die 
meisten Historiker der Angelsachsen wie Hodgkin und Myers 
lehnen sie ab und begniigen sich mit der Betonung des engen 
Kontaktes (auf dem Handelswege) mit den Franken.”° 

Die Leeds’sche Hypothese, zunachst auf Grund eines ober- 
flachlichen Referates von William Férste (1939),”° hat Schwarz 
nun das archaeologische Ristzeug fiir seine Behauptung eines 
Sprachwandels der Jiitten gegeben. Spater hat er sich mit der 
vorhandenen Literatur besser vertraut gemacht, aber in einem 
Artikel iiber die angelsichsische Landnahme (1950)*” konnte er 
sich von der einmal gefassten Meinung nicht mehr losmachen. 
Er musste zwar seine Charakterisierung des Kentischen als “am 
ehesten friesisch” fallen lassen und auch von Leeds’ zweiter 
(ripuarischer) Besiedlung abriicken (beide Ausserungen wider- 
sprachen sich ja ausserdem!),er blieb aber bei der Behauptung, 
weil die Kimbern und Wandalen Nordgermanen waren, miissten 
die Jiiten urspriinglich nordgermanisch gesprochen haben. Dabei 
lasst er sich ein sprachliches Argument entgehen, die kentisch- 
anglische Brechung, die Neckel fiir seine kimbrische Grenzzone 
zum Nordischen angefiihrt hatte (vgl. ae. heorta/ an. hiarta; ae. 
mioluc/ an. miolk), und zwar weil die Brechung im Nordischen 
zu spat auftrete. Aber dieser Umstand kann sehr gut dialektgeo- 
graphisch erklart werden: Wenndie nordlichen Dialekte Jitlands 
die Brechung hatten, so kann sie sich auch nach dem Abzug der 
Euten und Angeln und trotz oder wegen des Einzugs der Danen 
nach Skandinavien verbreitet haben. 

Es scheint mir unverantwortlich zu sein, die Bezeichnung 
‘nordgermanisch’ iiberhaupt auf die Verhaltnisse in Nordjiitland 
anzuwenden, wenn nach allgemeiner Ansicht das Nordische seine 
charakteristischen Eigenschaften meisterst im 7./8. Jahrhundert 
ausgebildet hat. Man sollte, wie Hans Kuhn vorgeschlagen hat, 
“Spatgemeingermanisch” fiir dieses unklare’ Zwischenstadium 
gebrauchen. Dann vermeidet man auch Schlussfolgerungen wie 
die von Schwarz, dass im 3./2. Jahrhundert v. Chr. das 
Nordseegermanische “mehr oder minder” noch zum Nord- 
germanischen gehdrt habe, man konnte dann vor allem die 
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Stammb4dume auf der vorletzten Seite bei Schwarz entbehren, die 
das Nordseegermanische erst als nicht genannten Teil des Nord- 
germanischen, dann als selbstandigen Teil des Siidgermanischen 
enthalten. 

Der noch kompliziertere Maurer’sche Stammbaum ist leider 
auch in die neueste Darstellung des “Friihgermanischen” durch 
Hugo Moser (in Stammlers Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss, 
1952)® aufgenommen worden. Diese Darstellung stiitzt sich 
iiberhaupt viel zu sehr auf die vorgeschichtlichen Hypothesen 
von Maurer und Schwarz. Die ripuarische Beteiligung an der 
Besiedlung Kents spielt nun eine noch verwegenere Rolle: es 
wird die Maurer’sche These von der spaten Ausbreitung der 
westgermanischen Charakteristika im Merowingerreich so damit 
verbunden, dass die engen Beziehungen zwischen Franken und 
ausgewanderten Angelsachsen auf der anderen Seite des Kanals 
ein Wandern dieser Charakteristika nach England modglich 
erscheinen lassen — eine Ansicht, die ich a limine ablehnén 
muss und die wohl auch nicht viele Anhanger finden diirfte. 

Das gibt mir Anlass,am Schlusse meiner Ausfiihrungen noch 
einmal vor zwei Gefahren zu warnen, welche die Forschung 
tiber die Ausgliederung der germanischen Stamme nicht geniigend 
beachtet hat: 1) vor der Ubernahme von Hypothesen der Vor- 
geschichtswissenschaft, wenn sie nicht als zusatzliche Hilfen 
fiir schon bewiesene linguistische Schliisse, sondern als Beweise 
sui juris dienen sollen; 2) vor der weiteren Konstruktion von 
Stammbaumen, als ob Johannes Schmidt, der Vater der Wellen- 
theorie, vergeblich gelebt hatte. Es ist eine Ironie, dass bisher 
alle Angriffe auf das alte Einteilungsschema nur hGéhere, dichter 
belaubte Stammbaume hervorgebracht haben. 


*Vortrag (hier erweitert) auf der Tagung der MLA in Boston, Weihnach- 
ten 1952 (German J). 
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LAFCADIO AND BARNABOOTH, A SUPPOSITION 
Justin O’Brien 


Columbia University 


Lafcadio is an odd given name. Aside from the engaging 
young man who plays such an important role in Gide’s Caves du 
Vatican, the only Lafcadio who comes readily to mind is the cu- 
rious minor writer, Lafcadio Hearn. He got the name from the 
Ionian island, known in antiquity as Leucadia, where he was 
born of a Greek-Maltese mother and an Anglo-Irish father. In 
his peculiar mixture of bloods —for the Maltese implies Phoe- 
nician, Arab, Spanish, Italian, and Norman, and his father may 
have had a drop of gypsy blood — as in his restless life that took 
him from his childhood in Ireland, England, and France through 
eighteen years in America to his death in Tokyo as a Japanese 
subject and Buddhist, there was enough to intrigue André Gide 
into naming his cosmopolitan, uprooted bastard “Lafcadio.” 
This is probably all that Gide knew of Hearn in April 1906, just 
two years after Hearn’s death, when he first used the name 
Lafcadio in his Journal. 

Wluiki is an equally odd family name, with which Gide cou- 
pled “Lafcadio.” In the novel itself we are told that “on pro- 
nonce Louki, le W et 1’i se font 4 peine sentir” (OC, VII, 148). 
Inasmuch as the youth was born in Bucharest, where his mother 
lived surrounded by diplomats of all nations, the name may well 
be intended for Rumanian, a language to which Gide never re- 
fers in his writings. To be sure, neither w nor k is included in 
the Rumanian alphabet; yet the name as Gide pronounced it is 
not remote from Vlachi, one of the forms of the name for in- 
habitants of the ancient province of Valachia or Vlachia which 
embraces Bucharest. The fact that the province is commonly 
called Walachia in English maps and encyclopedias might justi- 
fy the initial W (which, together with the %, could have come 
simply from the desire to suggest something utterly foreign to 
French eyes and ears). 

It is doubtful that Gide thought of all these details, but in this 
case he could well have received help from a linguist, for the 
collection of Valery Larbaud’s letters to Gide contains a post 
card dated 2 August 1931 which reads: 


De Marina di Pisa et des bords de 1]’Arno ou M. de 
Putouarey et Lafcadio Wluiki ont été baptisés il y a 
prés de vingt ans, je vous envoie mon fidéle et affec- 


tueux souvenir.’ 
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This in itself would suggest little were it not for a further 
statement by Larbaud’s meticulous biographer. Discussing the 
Journal de A. O. Barnabooth, G. Jean- Aubry points out that in 
the earliest fragmentary redactions of that work most of the 
later characters figured: “Cartuyvels, don Jean Martin, Sté- 
phane (ainsi prénommé 4 cause de Mallarmé), Putoiret qui de- 
viendra Putouarey, 4 Vinstigation d’André Gide, 4 Florence, en 
1912.”" Gide’s suggestion must have seemed important to 
Larbaud for him to allude to it nearly twenty years later. But 
would he have thought on the same occasion of the naming of 
Lafcadio Wluiki if he himself had not borne somewhat the same 
relationship to Gide’s character as Gide to his? 

When questioned about this point, the eighty-year-old Gide 
could not recall that Larbaud had played any part in choosing 
the name. But others remember Larbaud’s telling them how he 
and Gide, one evening in Florence, discussed the name, arriv- 
ing at something like Liuki; the next day on meeting his friend, 
Larbaud is said to have stretched out his arms and rapturously 
pronounced “W-liuki,” giving the W the value of a V.° 

This little lesson in Rumanian pronunciation, just the kind of 
“divertissement philologique” that always amused Larbaud, 
must have taken place during the three weeks in the Spring of 
1912 when the two writers enjoyed each other’s daily company. 
André Gide was in Florence from 5 March until the end of 
April, living in two rooms at 20 Lungarno Acciaoli.* On 11 
April, partly in response to Gide’s urging that he come south 
to “retrouver ici Walter Savage Landor, Barnabooth et votre 
bien attentif André Gide,”° Larbaud arrived and settled at the 
Grand Hotel until he could find an apartment. In early October 
Gide returned to Florence for a week, toward the end of which 
Larbaud arrived again and spent a day or two with him.® The 
following month Larbaud dispatched the manuscript of Barna- 
booth to Jacques Copeau in Paris for the Nouvelle Revue fran- 
¢aise; it was not until 23 June 1913 that Gide finished Les 
Caves du Vatican. 

In the spring of 1912 both men were writing works of fiction 
in which the Italian scene figured prominently. Seeing each 
other daily and often taking their meals together ina foreign 
city where neither one yet had many friends, they must have 
discussed their work. Nothing would be more natural than for 
us to find certain common themes in the two books, evidence of 
an exchange of ideas, something Gidian in Barnabooth and 
something Larbaldian in Les Caves. 
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Already Valery Larbaud was far more at home in foreign 
countries and especially in foreign languages than the author of 
Les Nourritures terrestres. The summer before he had served 
somewhat as Gide’s guide in England.°® Might he not have com- 
municated some of his cosmopolitanism to his older friend? 
The help he gave in naming Lafcadio Wluiki might well have 
been extended to the motley assortment of “uncles” who bear 
such evocative names as Heldenbruck, Waldimir Bielkowski, 
Ardengo Baldi, and Fabian Taylor, Lord Gravensdale. And it is 
hardly likely that Gide would have failed to consult such a lin- 
guist at his elbow when playfully naming a prostitute character 
as Carola Venitequa (which, with the accent properly placed on 
the second syllable, is simply the plural form of the imperative: 
“come hither”) or when inventing the name Baraglioul for the 
much ramified family that serves to link his principal charac- 
ters, In fact, the first time this name appears in the Journal in 
early 1905,° it is written “Barailloul,” but in the novel we are 
expressly told: 


La famille de Baraglioul (le gl se prononce en / 
mouillé, 4 l’italienne, comme dans Broglie (duc de) et 
dans miglionnaire) est originaire de Parme. C’est un 
Baraglioli (Alessandro) qu’épousait en secondes noces 
Filippa Visconti, en 1514, peu de mois aprés |’annexion 
‘du duché aux Etats de l’Eglise. Un autre Baraglioli 
(Alessandro également) se distingua a la bataille de 
Lépante et mourut assassiné en 1580, dans des circon- 
stances qui demeurent mystérieuses. (OC, VII, 118) 


Closer contact with Italy, and especially with Larbaud in Italy, 
may well account for the name’s evolution and the historical 
background now attached to it. 

Lafcadio’s obvious cosmopolitanism seems a relatively nov- 
el element in Gide. To be sure, Ménalque of 1897 had already 
lived and loved widely, but there remains something a little 
vieillot in the account of his sumptuous life that reminds one of 
Oscar Wilde and even Pierre Loti. On the other hand, Lafca- 
dio’s background, education, and Duino childhood (especially 
coming after such rather provincial protagonists as Michel and 
Alissa) seems more modern and representatively European, 
more Barnaboothian in a word. 

Equally Barnaboothian is his elegance, upon which Gide 
dwells in most un-Gidian fashion. Here is the most striking 


description of him: 
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Tout seul dans le wagon qui l’éloignait de Rome, il 
avait, malgré la chaleur, jeté en travers de ses genoux 
un moelleux plaid couleur de thé, sur lequel il se plai- 
sait 4 contempler ses mains gantées couleur de cen- 
dre. A travers la souple et floconneuse étoffe de son 
complet, il respirait le bien-étre par tous ses pores; 
le cou non serré dans un col presque haut mais peu 
empesé, d’ou s’échappait, mince comme un orvet, une 
cravate en foulard bronzé, sur la chemise 4 plis. Il se 
sentait bien dans sa peau, bien dans ses vétements, 
bien dans ses bottes—de souples mocassins taillés 
dans le méme daim que ses gants; dans cette prison 
molle, son pied se tendait, se cambrait, se sentait 
vivre. Son chapeau de castor, rabbattu devant ses 
yeux, le séparait du paysage; il fumait une pipette de 
geniévre et abandonnait ses pensées a leur mouvement 
naturel. (OC, VII, 326-27) 


Enjoying the 40,000 & income that Juste-Agénor de Baraglioul 
had settled on him, he not only takes a room in the Grand Hotel 
in Rome, where his rich half-brother is staying, but even or- 
ders champagne in a wagon-restaurant. Now, Gide frequently 
noted in his Journal his instinctive frugality and preference for 
austerity’°; thirty-five years after the event he recalled that he 
had once taken the best room in the Hotel Saint-Georges of 
Mustapha and had a meal sent up with a bottle of champagne, all 
of which seemed more foreign to him than Algiers itself, where 
he had just landed for the first time.*' As late as 1941, he notes 
that he cannot forgive himself the expense of the excellent Hotel 
Adriatic at Grasse unless he manages to work while there.’” 
And in 1943 in Tunis he notes: “J’ai toujours été trés ‘regar- 
dant’ pour moi-méme, ce qui souvent a pu me faire passer pour 
avare; et j’étais avare vraiment dés qu’il ne s’agissait que de 
moi.?** 

There is probably but one page in his Journal where he re- 
fers to his own elegance and self-indulgence with evident pleas- 
ure; and significantly his state of euphoria then makes him 
think of Barnabooth: “Aujourd’hui qu’il voyage en prémiere (ce 
qui ne lui est plus arrivé depuis longtemps), dans de nouveaux 
habits d’une coupe insolite et sous un chapeau qui lui va prodi- 
gieusement bien, il s’aborde avec étonnement dans la glace, et 
se séduit. Il se dit: ‘Nouvel étre, aujourd’hui je ne veux rien 
te refuser!’ Pour s’étre offert une boite de fines cigarettes 
orientales, le voici qui se sent aussitét plus milliardaire que 
Barnabooth,”'* Here the mood is exactly the same as that of 
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Lafcadio in his railway carriage, and it may be worth noting 
that on this page Gide surprisingly refers to himself in the 
third person. 

Although Gide had traveled extensively since at least the age 
of twenty-three, railway carriages do not figure prominently as 
the décor of his works before Les Caves du Vatican, in which 
Lafcadio’s two journeys between Rome and Naples, and Amé- 
dée’s from Pau to Rome are most memorable. Larbaud, on the 
other hand, had already created, in 1908, the poetry of the 
“wagon-lits” and the “grands express européens” in his Poémes 
par un riche amateur attributed to an imaginary A. O. Barna- 
booth, On reading that volume, Gide noted in his Journal: “je 
comprends que dans mes Nourritures j’aurais da étre plus 
cynique”’’ and wrote to Larbaud: “Du temps que je voyageais 
encore pourquoi ne vous ai-je pas rencontré? comme je fis 
Volmoeller 4 Sorrente, par exemple, Wilde 4 Blidah ou Hof- 
mannsthal a...ma foi, ce fut 4 Paris tout simplement. Tout ce 
qu’ensemble nous eussions gotté, je sens en vous lisant que 
c’eit été avec une égale gourmandise.”® The trip to England 
together in July 1911 and the Florentine sojourn of April 1912, 
from which grew their two cynical books, may have captured 
some of those lost joys. 

In his compartment before the arrival of the mothy little pil- 
grim from Pau, Lafcadio indulges in a particularly Larbaldian 
“monologue intérieur” which he continues during and after the 
drama to the extent of fifteen pages. In his earlier works Gide 
would have entrusted these reflections either to conversation or 
to a private diary. Perhaps the example of Larbaud who, in the 
individual stories of his Enfantines, in his Fermina Marquez 
and now in Le Journal de A. O. Barnabooth, was groping in the 
direction of the inner monologue he was later to perfect so 
brilliantly, led Gide to adopt this form at the emotional height 
of his narrative. In his later work, at any rate, he was deliber- 
ately to refuse himself the liberty of entering the mind of any of 
his characters, refusing to exploit any thought which they did 
not openly develop. In the Journal des “Faux-Monnayeurs,” for 
instance, he early planned to avoid simple impersonal narration 
by having successive interpreters, the first book devoted to the 
notes of one character, the second to Edouard’s notebook, and 
the third to a lawyer’s file (OC, XIII, 14). He wanted a certain 
dryness coupled with the direct expression of a character’s 
inner state that would make it unnecessary for him to portray 
that state from the outside (OC, XIII, 52). But it apparently 
never occurred to him to have recourse again to the device of 
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the inner monologue, even though he admitted that Lafcadio’s 
monologues in Les Caves were particularly successful (OC, 
XIII, 48). 

Now, the first subject broached in Lafcadio’s capital solilo- 
quy and the one that most directly leads to his murder of 
Fleurissoire, is his own ambivalence. Remembering the old 
woman whose bag he had carried uphill in the Appenines and 
whom he had embraced at the summit, he reflects that he might 
just as easily and calmly have strangled her: 


D’ot me venait cette intense joie quand, apres et 
encore en sueur, a l’ombre de ce grand chataignier, et 
pourtant sans fumer, je me suis étendu sur la mousse? 
Je me sentais d’étreinte assez large pour embrasser 
Ventiére humanité; ou l’étrangler peut-étre. ..Que peu 
de chose la vie humaine! Et que je risquerais la mien- 
ne agilement, si seulement s’offrait quelque belle 
prouesse un peu joliment teméraire a oser! [...] Mais 
la curiosite, c’est de savoir ce que la vieille aurait dit 
si j’avais commencé de serrer...On imagine ce qui 
arriverait si, mais il reste toujours un petit laps par 
ou V’imprévu se fait jour. Rien ne se passe jamais tout 
a fait comme on aurait cru...C’est 1a ce qui me porte 
a agir...On fait si peu!...“Que tout ce qui peut étre 
soit!” c’est comme ga que je m’explique la Création... 
Amoureux de ce qui pourrait étre...Si j’étais ]’Etat, 
je me ferais enfermer. (OC, VII, 328) 


And this same characteristic, with a slight preference for the 
evil deed, figures among the first things that the young Barna- 
booth notes about himself: 


Je me demande ce qu’ils pensent de moi, surtout je 
voudrais connaitre l’opinion du sommelier, qui sur- 
veille avec tant de décorum le service de ma table. Se 
doute-t-il qu’il sert un vagabond et un sans-patrie 
d’une espéce assez dangereuse? 

Car, depuis que j’ai dématérialisé ma richesse, 
jamais elle ne m’a mieux paru, avant tout, une puis- 
sance malfaisante. Parfois, songeant au bien et au mal 
que je puis faire avec mon argent, un vertige me sai- 
sit, et le bien, — quelques stupides aumG6nes faites sans 
amour a des gens sans amour, —le bien me parait si 
fade, si éloigné, si impossible que je n’y puis pas ar- 
réter ma pensée, Et au contraire, toutes les fautes, 
tous les vices, toutes les cruautés, tous les mauvais 
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exemples, toutes les bassesses semblent émaner na- 
turellement, et malgré moi, de ma richesse énorme. 

Par exemple, il m’est arrivé de considérer long- 
temps un billet de vingt livres sterling. Je ne voyais 
avec netteté que le mal que je pouvais tirer de ce 
papier. Cette vision était si délicieuse et si doulou- 
reuse qu’aussit6t une sorte de fiévre m/’agitait. Au 
contraire, je n’arrivais pas 4 voir le bien que j’aurais 
pu faire; et dés qu’il me tenait un peu, c’est qu’un 
élément de cruauté, ou du moins de curiosité s’y mé- 
lait. (pp. 23-24) 


The same principal features are present in both passages; the 
temptation of evil, the cruelty, the curiosity as to results, — 
even the dizziness and fever upon sensing such tendencies in 
oneself and the recognition that one is a dangerous type who 
should properly be locked up. 

Later, after Barnabooth has indulged, for the love of risk 
and to test himself, in a petty theft from a stationery shop, he 
experiences a feeling of disappointment and frustration: “Et 
voila 4 quoi j’emploie mon temps d’homme libre, d’homme qui 
ne peut souffrir nulle contrainte et qui ne veut donner nulle 
limite a son activité, et tout se permettre?” (p. 123). And again, 
a hundred and fifty pages further on, he confesses to a friend: 
“je ne Suis qu’un ensemble de possibilités que j’ai mille raisons 
de mettre en doute” (p. 279). Consistently, then, Barnabooth 
reveals himself as a brother of Lafcadio, “amoureux de ce qui 
pourrait étre.” Both young protagonists are seeking their true 
selves amid a welter of potentialities, striving to achieve what 
Larbaud calls “self-sapience.” Lafcadio is getting ready, and 
everything in his unorthodox background and upbringing have 
contributed to preparing him, for his sensational gratuitous act. 
Barnabooth has already committed his gratuitous act when his 
journal begins by selling all his material possessions, abruptly 
casting off his past, and setting out on his own. But his break 
is not complete, for he continues to enjoy his inherited fortune; 
and for this reason more than any other he continually finds his 
past and his society catching up with him, Similarly Lafcadio 
learns to his surprise that even a nonentity like his victim can 
be a “carrefour” and that the family is so infinitely ramified 
that his anti-social deed only brings him back into the fold. 

After his crime Lafcadio encounters a particularly well dis- 
guised and well informed Protos who tells him: “Mais ce qui 
m’étonne, moi, c’est que intelligent comme vous étes, vous ayez 
cru, Cadio, qu’on pouvait si simplement que ¢a sortir d’une 
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société, et sans tomber du méme coup dans une autre; ou 
qu’une ‘société pouvait se passer de lois” (OC, VII, 380). Simi- 
larly when his estate-manager Cartuyvels calls on Barnabooth 
in Florence he says to the youthin the same spirit: “Mais 
j’aurais voulu faire remarquer, en passant, combien il est 
dangereux souvent, et hasardeux toujours, de sortir volontaire- 
ment de la position sociale ot le destin nous a placés” (pp. 82- 
83). And curiously, Cartuyvels says this just after he has been 
spying on Barnabooth in much the same way that Protos, while 
shadowing Fleurissoire, has witnessed Lafcadio’s crime. 

Even in 1914 it must have been apparent to informed readers 
of Les Caves du Vatican to what an extent Lafcadio represented 
a distillation of Gidian thought. Conditioned neither by birth nor 
by upbringing, he is a freer Nathaniel who fully embodies the 
doctrine of Paludes and of the Nourritures terrestres. Natural- 
ly uprooted, restless, disponible, and burning with ardor, he 
boldly embraces life and longs to fulfill his almost limitless 
possibilities. He cherishes his complexity and boasts that he is 
a true creature of inconsistency. 

Almost as much may be said of Barnabooth: he too seems to 
have learned his lesson in the exiguous salon of Angéle and to 
have sat at the feet of Ménalque. Indeed, his journal contains 
revealing touches that seem almost designed to prove that he 
too has read the early Gide. When he angrily refers to “la 
Majorité écrasante, la Voix du Peuple, 1’Homme Normal des 
aliénistes” (p. 22), one is immediately reminded of Valentin 
Knox’s scorn of the homme normal who lacks a distinguishing 
ailment (Paludes, OC, I, 415). And when he tells a friend: 
“Mais je n’ai pas découvert la Terre Ferme. Je te préterai 
mon journal: tu verras la Mer des Sargasses qui m’a barré la 
route” (p. 265), one wonders if this metaphor may not have been 
suggested to him by the middle section of Le Voyage d’Urien 
depicting the hero’s spiritual stagnation and dark night of the 
soul which Gide entitled ‘La Mer des Sargasses.’ Likewise, on 
the same page Barnabooth asserts: “Mais d’abord il m’a fallu 
détruire tout ce que l’expérience des autres avait construit en 
moi: la morale et les idées de nos éducateurs. Un jour je me 
suis apergu que leur morale était mauvaise et que leurs idées 
étaient fausses. Ils m’avaient inoculé ces impuretés, et de 
temps en temps il m’en sortait un peu sur le visage.” This 
seems to echo Gide’s desire to wash his eyes of “la salissure 
des livres” (Nourritures, OC, Il, 71) and his praise of “la dés- 
instruction”: “Tandis que d’autres publient ou travaillent, j’ai 
passé trois années de voyage a oublier au contraire tout ce que 
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j’avais appris par la téte. Cette désinstruction fut lente et dif- 
ficile; elle me fut plus utile que toutes les instructions im- 
posées par les hommes, et vraiment le commencement d’une 
éducation” (OC, II, 61). 

Barnabooth and Lafcadio have too much in common, indeed, 
for us to explain their similarities solely on the grounds of 
their being exact contemporaries. After all, Augustin Meaulnes, 
Proust’s Marcel, and the hero of Barrés’s Colline inspirée are 
also children of the same epoch. No, these two are spiritual 
brothers, and during the Spring of 1912 on the shores of the 
Arno, Larbaud and Gide must have, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, inspired each other in more than a mere matter of names. 


1. Lettres a André Gide, introd. et notes de G. Jean-Aubry, Paris & 
La Haye, A. A. M. Stols, 1948, p. 134. I have corrected the obvious mis- 
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GIUSEPPE RAIMONDI, “IL FUMISTA” 


Fiorenzo Forti, University of Bologna 
and 


Norma V. Fornaciari, Roosevelt College 


Giuseppe Raimondi is, in the Italian literature of today, a 
writer both unique and representative at the same time.’ His 
tie with the Po Valley is not only in his love for the land but in 
that he was born in Emilia of Lombardian origin. He spends his 
days in a dark office in a long, narrow store which looks out on 
an ancient, very beautiful Bolognese square. Here he carries on 
the trade inherited from his forefathers, who were stove dealers, 
and the store sign still bears the name of his father. 

But certainly it is not only the fact that he practices trade 
along with literature that gives Raimondi his singular position: 
the reasons are various. In Italy even scientists, lawyers, and 
doctors engage in “making literature,” as Italians say. Nor 
would it be enough to say that he is distinguished because his 
daily work is so very much less humanistic than the professions 
traditionally steeped in literature. Generally, for them, literary 
activity remains marginal or dilettantish. Even when it is ex- 
cellent, such literature is invariably accompanied by a prelimi- 
nary apology to the reader for its precarious and casual charac- 
ter. The ancient and uninterrupted humanistic tradition of Italy 
- from Boccaccio, who reproached Dante for his participation in 
political life, to Alfieri, who desired to give letters a sacerdotal 
character — has always viewed literature as an exclusive activity, 
destined to absorb the complete man. It looks with suspicion 
upon such twofold activity, even though some of the most cele- 
brated Italian books, like the writings of Machiavelli and Cellini, 
originated from exactly such conditions. 

Giuseppe Raimondi offers the example of a singularly even 
apportionment of earnest effort. If his life as stove dealer is 
serious and important, his prose is no less so. If anything, his 
writing suggests a technicality too finely spun, a mystifying 
sophistication, a “fumisteria,” the type of writing he uses to 
confuse readers andmake sportof them. Thisterm is especially 
appropriate to Raimondi as an excellent pun, alluding to his pro- 
fession of “fumista” (for he does work with stoves and chimneys). 
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For awhile he even endeavored tocreate for himself the literary 
mask of the minor author, an extremely able delineator of lit- 
erary impressions savoring of morality and of a melancholic 
color. This was, to Raimondi, a model to be sought, not so much 
in the image of a particular writer of the past (and much less in 
the Italian writers, unless in some capricious moralist of the 
seventeenth century), but rather inthe fantastic invention of some 
personage such as the Didimo Chierico of Foscolo, Leopardi’s 
Filippo Ottonieri, or even the Monsieur Teste of Valéry.? All 
this, while rendering the figure of Giuseppe Raimondi unique, 
also establishes his contribution as representative inthe history 
of certain attitudes of Italian taste in literature and art. 
Raimondi once compared the position of the writer to that of 
a lookout, to whom signals and notices are visible on all sides.* 
The long shop on the Piazza Santo Stefano has been in effect for 
more than a quarter of a century a quiet observatory, set apart 
for business affairs lasting all day long, interrupted perhaps by 
the visit of some friend stopping over in Bologna, or, in the 
evening, by the appearance of the painter Morandi, desirous of 
picking up with Raimondi a discussion which began in their early 
youth.* In that shop there are extremely sensitive instruments, 
capable of recording literary phenomena from remote distances. 
A personage to whom we must later return, Domenico Gior- 
dani, the most fortunate of the surviving literary disguises of 
Raimondi, was in the habit of saying “that he could observe and 
illuminate with greater surety the passions and sentiments of 
man when looking at them as reflections upon a white screen 
from a distance of twenty steps. It was a procedure which en- 
abled him to approach with indifference the subject under study. 
It was a system of arranged mirrors.”° Raimondi’s vision, dis- 
tant but continuous and vigilant, attains, despite the fragmentary 
quality of his work, a representative place inthe autobiographical 
reception and transcription of literary and, more largely, spirit- 
ual messages. Messages reach him from time to time; he 
strings them together withthe melancholic thread of his memory 
and with the colors of his ancient land and race. The result is a 
pattern of feelings delicately varied in their tonal modulations. 
Raimondi naturally did not reach quickly nor by an easy road 
this position of deliberate and restricted limits for himself and 
for his literary work. Born at the close of the past century ina 
family of workers who reserved the small amount of energy re- 
maining after the work day for the social struggle and who were 
nurtured upon the small red notebooks of the Folla of Paolo 
Valera variety, and upon other anarchical and libertarian works 
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of the same nature,® he says, “My education, completely in the 
dark as to the existence of God, was molded through Rousseau. 
Tolstoi (through my father) exalted, like a premature wine, my 
infant imagination which was already sensual and irritable.”’ 

As a boy, Raimondi often accompanied his father on an even- 
ing to the café where the so-called “internationalists” met: the 
anarchist, Malatesta; the republican, Cipriani. He used to wit- 
ness heated, interminable discussions. The revolution was a 
dream on printed sheets, to be found in Victor Hugo’s books. ° 
Reality meant meetings, turmoil, shots fired by policemen, a 
worker down on the pavement while cavalry went charging 
through the streets. There was the inertness during strikes. 
In the warm sun of a quiet Sunday afternoon, father andson would 
go to some field in the outskirts of Bologna to get the chill out of 
their bones watching a ball game, or, in the evening, to the 
movies to see Lida Borelli. His surroundings, the dust of the 
factory, enveloped him; Raimondi’s understanding of and feeling 
for the people branched out in subtle ramifications, sprouting 
obscure and distant roots.*° 

At school, the austere “liceo classico,” there were only three 
orfour children of artisans and labourers, and their companions 
recognized them simply and as if by natural decree as “the 
socialists.” This was without irony, perhaps even without malice, 
but in accordance with a convenient and just social distinction." 
For the youngster, to attempt towrite was a way of freeing him- 
self from the bonds of society: “When I think and look back at 
that epoch, at the Italy of that time, I have the feeling that it was 
a marsh, a pool of stagnant water where people and sentiments 
were planted, as immobile as poles, a base of bricks in the un- 
dulations of the swamp. One could quietly die of misery, of sad 
ignorance. Poetry promised safety, an escape.” 

Bologna, in these early years of the century, was classics- 
ridden and haunted by Carducci. The old academic city had 
placed on the professorial chair of Italian literature the famous 
poet, who was succeeded by Pascoli. Upon the death of the latter, 
D’Annunzio was called to take his place, but he had the good 
sense to refuse under the veil of an assumed disdain. A large 
group of devoted but mediocre students of Carducci caused the 
youth of that epoch, who, though silent about their Messiah, were 
decidedly anti-Pascoli and anti-D’Annunzio, to turn to new and 
larger experiences.*® 

Those were the years of Futurism. Marinetti came to Bologna, 
appeared on the stage of an eighteenth century theatre and re- 
ceived a lukewarm welcome accompanied by much “overripe” 
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fruit.* The large sheets of the Lacerba, the rebellious Floren- 
tine periodical, were used to make covers for the books of the 
Licéo.’* The teaching of the Voce of Prezzolini and Salvemini, 
of Soffici and Cecchi, was more durable. Raimondi still re- 
members the great thrill of his first trip to Florence in 1915 at 
the age of seventeen. At a table of the Paskowsky Café he saw 
Papini’s disheveled hair, Soffici’s Republican bald head, Palaz- 
zeschi and others, whose memories have been forgotten like 
their names.”® To the “vociani” more than the “futuristi” belongs 
the credit of having introduced into Italy the contemporary art and 
culture of Europe, especially the modern culture of France. Be- 
sides they had a moral sense of duty which gave strength to their 
diversified interests. But the idea of a complete break with a 
tradition which had become ponderous and sterile, the idea of 
opening the windows wide, of changing the air — this, with its 
necessary arrogance and impudence, came from the “futuristi.” 

Italy early became acquainted with Symbolism and Cubism: 
Rimbaud, Verlaine, Mallarmé circulated, even though in sloppy 
translations, and in stereotypes as black as ink; then came 
Cézanne and Le Douanier Rousseau, and Picasso, Braque, and 
the poetry and fables of Apollinaire. In Bologna, as in Florence, 
the “crepuscolari” of Flanders, who seeped into Italy by way of 
Gozzano, did not suffice. -The Poemes élastiques of Blaise 
Cendrars were a precipitate opening for the boldness of modern 
poetry: “I was astonished at how Cendrars, almost despising the 
amount of harmony which Apollinaire mixed in analogous ma- 
nipulations, would employ and arrange in a decorative and 
materialistic sense certain images or objects. I marvelled upon 
observing how his narration and singing were but fragments of 
conversation and lists of suggestions or facts. His technique 
imitated the sensation of a wayfarer who, passing by a table of 
placards, grasps and then replaces fragments of words and 
colors.”’”’ But the living breath of an all-consuming poetry 
which grips the vitals of existence was brought to Bologna by 
Dino Campana, a unique, rambling, bewitched poet. He incarnated 
with complete sincerity the type of the poéte maudit. Red beard 
and hair distinguished him; the frame of his body was as strong 
as the voice with which, reproducing the cadence of a Tuscan 
mountaineer, he recited verses in all languages, jumbling them 
together with mussed up papers and crumpled lottery sheets: — 


Povre je suis de ma jeunesse 
de povre et de petite extrace.... 
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The evenings spent with him and with that other unique “chierico 
vagante,” the generous but untidy journalist Bino Binazzi, were 
to leave a mark.*® 

Thus the true literary debut of Giuseppe Raimondi did not 
occur in a book but in a magazine which he founded when hardly 
twenty. Riccardo Bacchelli writes: 


I remember him in 1918 when I met him for the first 
time. Bothof them were soldiers. Raimondi came to see 
me in soldier’s uniform in order to win me over to his 
idea of a new periodical publication. The magazine 
turned out to be one of the few which did have a follow- 
ing in that efflorescence of groups and tendencies of 
which, at the front, the “old” literary men had but a 
vague and absent-minded notion. That magazine was the 
Raccolta of Bologna. During the one year of its publi- 
cation, it gathered all the writers of the Ronda with 
which, instead of dying, the Raccolta became fused and 
by which it was continued.”° 


It was to be a weapon for a new art. And, with its expression 
of restlessness, it definitely was, although it is not a simple 
matter to get one’s bearings in that somewhat indolent and con- 
fusing tangle of intentions. These were years of confusion, and 
not all of a literary nature, in the immediate post-war period. 
It was a simple matter at once to sign a Dada manifesto and 
read the classics, to follow Tristan Tzara or take shelter in the 
pages of Leopardi. 

The Raccolta ran for only twelve small issues, printed poorly 
and bound in a cover of a pale, stained color. A fact which today 
astonishes some old “vociani” is that in those issues were wel- 
comed as contributors several “Lacerbiani,” who by then were 
promoting a recall to order, and all the future “Rondisti.” 
Therefore the Raccolta is considered the portico of the Ronda. 
Of course, the strongest and newest nucleus was the collabora- 
tion of Cardarelli, Bacchelli, Cecchi and Montano. Among other 
things, Cardarelli, prompted by Leopardi’s writings, gave vent 
to his distaste for Pascoli, and Giorgio Morandi contributed two 
of his beautiful etchings. In the Raccolta Raimondi published 
poems, experiments later abandoned.” 

But what was implicit in the Raccolta became explicit in the 
Ronda. Looked at from a distance, this periodical might appear 
in the most modest of the neo-classic Italian experiments, an 
avenue of escape for the writers. At the height of the tide of 
literary change, it played an important and useful role: important, 
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not only because it gave a place almost always critically pre- 
cise to those writings which had been hastily and confusedly 
read during the early years of this century (from Nietzsche to 
Rimbaud, from Baudelaire to Poe), but also because it en- 
deavoured to bridge the gap between those productions and the 
Italian tradition. The Ronda demanded that all speculative and 
practical experiments be kept within the limits, the rigorous 
measure of style. It was here that Cardarelli assumed the role 
of teacher to Raimondi as well as to other writers of his genera- 
tion. This fact is not discernible today by the careless reader. 
But Raimondi declared his debt to Cardarelli in several pas- 
sages of Giuseppe in Italia, in which he supplies a better ex- 
planation of the nature of that teaching than might be offered in 
any critical essay: “But together with the confirmation he 
gave to our propensity for the poetry of the modern French, 
Cardarelli led us almost immediately, or shortly thereafter, to 
seek, to reopen and keep on our desk the writings of Leopardi. 
He persuaded us to consider him as the talented and authorita- 
tive indicator of every study and the prompter of every experi- 
ment in literary art. And in fact we could see in the pages of 
Cardarelli the results of the serenity and the imaginative re- 
flections which Leopardi had brought about.”** From Leopardi 
“rondismo” reascended to the other major classics. Thus a 
civil and fertile dialogue was established with the highest and 
most vital literature of Europe. This dialogue again gave sub- 
stance to Italian letters, preserving their purest substance and 
tradition. Naturally, the “rondisti” failed to see how much 
d’Annunzio’s influence still persisted in the prose of Cardarelli 
and how much of that author’s mannerism still remained in the 
musical cadence of his lyric writing, especially before his 
writing assumed the rough, affectionate and humorous surface 
which has become characteristic of him. 

That evocation of familiar sentiments and things, the search 
for and rediscovery of a homeland of the heart and the mind (in 
the sense that the themes and the heart of Leopardi, Manzoni, 
and Verga are said to be Italian) was the undertaking pursued, 
in a precise and passionate style, by Raimondi. It became his 
personal mark. That pursuit made up the somewhat delicate 
frame of his first book (or rather “notebook”), which contains 
a sensitive attestation Of a son to the memory of his father, to 
a temperate life and the pure loveliness of Emilia’s countryside. 
This was the fruit of Raimondi’s experience, which ended by 
his staying in Rome as secretary of the Ronda: “I gathered, as 
from a shipwrecked literary adolescence, the documents of an 
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interrupted biography which retained but afewof the peculiarities 
of the humanseasons. I entitled.those documents: Stagioni....” 

It is at this point that Raimondi becomes unique and gives 
his “rondismo” a particular modulation. We have already spo- 
ken of his need to see reality by means of a play of mirrors and 
to perceive nature through engravings. When he finally sought 
to define himself before the world of objects, he was inevitably 
brought to “collect himself into form” by an analogous proce- 
dure.’ This resulted in a series of entertaining literary dis- 
guises: Galileo, Pascal, Magalotti, Edmond Teste. Despite 
disguises, Raimondi shines through in tenuous patterns of hu- 
mour and musing: “Around my consciousness, an ideal figure 
became :constructed, which might not even be endowed with the 
external characteristics of my life, nor of the destiny which had 
been in store for this life. Likewise, I was tending to limit my 
study of poetry by extracting it from several ‘persons’ whose 
life, in addition to their written work, helped in some way, 
towards the completion of that ‘type’ in which I would have wanted 
to reflect myself when my turn came.”° This was something 
like the disguises of Stendhal, who loved to dress in the clothes 
of imaginary characters and fictitious names: Monsieur Bombet, 
Domenico Vismara, Henri Brulard, Horace Smith, etc. Raimondi 
attempts thus to transfer to Galileo, placed in conversation with 
Cesare Marsili (who becomes alive with several nostalgic refer- 
ences tohis Bologna), certain rather Leopardian fancies elicited 
by the sunrise. Clear cadences of Galileo’s style (that of the 
famous pages on the many kinds of sounds) reappear as in a 
musical variation. Galileo-Raimondi speaks of the melancholy 
death of dreams: 


Da giovane, anzi,la miavita fu mezza occupata dalla 
loro presenza. L’essere incerti sul deliberare, il 
sentirsi scontenti di uno stato raggiunto, il vagheggiare 
continui mutamenti di fortuna e di paese, sono alcuni 
traisegni che l’ansiosa fantasia consegna alla gioventt. 
Svegli, lamattina presto, i giovani adolescenti indugiano 
nel letto caldo, assistendo meravigliati alle numerose 
migrazioni delle primitive idee nel continente dei sogni. 
Un’idea, nudo oggetto, venuta a galla dall’oscuro mare 
del sonno, torna, con insistenza Sospinta, sulle rive 
della memoria i cui limiti si schiariscono sempre pit 
con lo stabilirsi della luce diurna negli occhi. E gli occhi, 
alla lor volta, ricorrono di frequente alla prossima 
finestra, dove vaghi frammenti della realta fingono 
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grandi mondi e completi. Basta il verde di un’imposta 
a svegliare il ricordo della pianura sterminata e dei 
boschi estivi. Il giovane, uscendo da quello spessore 
di sogno, portera per le seguenti ore la dolce fragilita 
dei suoi pensieri nati col giorno, giovani percid e 
adolescenti come esso. Fattosi uomo, divenuto adulto, 
e procedendo in quellache si suoldire maturita, quando 
della giovinezza ha solo un incerto e lontano ricordo, 
come quelli che di oggetti incerti aveva da giovane, 
avendola veduta cadere prima ancora che toccata da 
vicino, egli si destera la mattina e s’accorgera che 
nessun sogno lo fa pit pigro, nessuna incertezza lo 
terra pit in riposo. 


It is not difficult to understand how Lorenzo Magalotti should 
invite the fantasy of Raimondi. We say “fantasy” since the pro- 
file, although it appeared in a collection of biographies, is sug- 
gestive of one of the “vies imaginaires” of Marcel Schwob. The 
curious intelligence of the “morbid philosopher,” the fine sen- 
sitiveness of the “accademico odorista,” and the learned wit- 
ticisms of the Postiglione d’Europa interest Raimondi in their 
more intimate aspects. “For several months” — says Raimondi 
— “at different moments of the day, I would be surprised to find 
myself imagining what Magalotti would have done at that parti- 
cular time and in that particular place.”’* This gave rise to 
some very fine pages, tranquil scenes which seem to unfold to 
the sound of a carillon. Raimondi describes Magalotti’s daily 
entrance into the Academy, his evening departure from the same 
place. He pictures Magalotti writing in a small cabinof the ship 
which is bringing him to London, tothe theatre where Romeo and 
Juliet is being performed, and finally depicts him slouching in 
an easy chair, out of spirits because of the London fog, or alone, 
with a book half shut and his index finger marking the pages of 
the oratorio of the “Filippini.” Some fragrant Magalottian 
snatches are inserted, without effort, and without detachment, 
into the idyllic prose of Raimondi. A taste for still life, for 
Dutch engraving inspires a description like that of the Chair of 
the Accademia del Cimento. Raimondi with Magalotti rests his 
eyes on those huge compasses, on wheels and springs, cups and 
stills, enjoying them with a pleasure like that experienced before 
a confidential, slightly magical picture, but with a restraint just 
enough not to destroy reverence for that place famous in the 
history of science. Redi, Castelli, Viviani, Bellini, are diminu- 
tive figures hit off with a gesture, a tone of voice, by their 
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enormous, curly wigs. Torricelli’s famous experiments with 
the vacuum, followed by further researches on the propagation 
of sounds, are, as usual, studied savoringly by Raimondi from 
the opposite end of the telescope: 


Negli ultimi tempi, qualcosa s’é fatto, sopratutto le 
richerche sul suono, “accidente nobilissimo dell’aria”. 
Nella villa del Granduca, al Poggio a Cajano, fu un buon 
pretesto quello sparare colpi di spingarda edismeriglio, 
che pareva una festa paesana, e tutti gli accademici che 
si perdevano per i campi, sotto le vigne, a pizzicare 
Vuva, a sbucciare fichi all’ombra. Solo il povero 
Segretario, a correre di su e di git con un quaderno 
sotto il braccio, e pigliare appunti in riva ad un fosso. 
Ad ogni colpo, a lunghi intervalli, branchi di colombi si 
involavano dalle gronde delle fattorie, facendo abbaiare 
un cane. ~ 


Even in the portraits more concerned with morals, such as 
Magalotti’s meeting in Amsterdam with Spinoza, there are ideas 
which slip imperceptibly into feelings and fancies. Spinoza 
wishes to speak of Machiavelli, Savonarola, and the nature of 
government; but Magalotti, who feels politics to be a pretext 
for intelligent conversation and would like to make all Europe a 
“salotto,” becomes tired of Platonic speculations on the State. 
Spinoza speaks of America and of his relatives who live and 
struggle in that new world; Magalotti follows the colors and the 
fragrance of the lemontrees which are blossoming on shipboard: 


Questo malinconico Baruch parla con voce opaca, e 
dalle sue parole sorge l’immagine di un continente 
nuovo, sano di fronte al nostro, decrepito di storia e 
di civilita. Magalotti fa questa riflessione, che non 
essendo partito, vuol dire che non era abbastanza ebreo 
per farlo. Ma l’idea di quei limoni fioriti sul ponte di 
una nave gli sta sul cuore. Egli lo segue idealmente e 
li fissa nella sua grande carta geografica dove il globo 
é rappresentato per quello che produce, in odori e 
sapori. L’umanita,i popoligli importano un poco meno. 
La sua anima di giardiniere metafisico, ha la nostalgia 
di quei limoni verdi da giardino, che ai primi calori si 
tingono di un giallo di zolfo. L’ebreo Baruch @ una 
compagnia poco allegra per il Conte Lorenzo. Si salu- 
tano, con grandi levate di cappello.” 
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Perhaps the best of these inventions is the visit of Magalotti 
to Montecuccoli, the famous Italian general in the service of the 
Empire, who defeated the French general Turenne in the inter- 
minable wars between France and Austria. The old fox of Modena 
first defends himself with memories of the gardens and vine- 
yards of Italy, then with a discussion of rheumatic pains and 
diets. The time forthe Florentine diplomat’s departure arrives, 
and not a single one of Montecuccoli’s intentions has been dis- 
closed. What shall he tell the Grand Duke of Tuscany? Worse 
than that, Magalotti grieves for the four crystal bottles of ex- 
cellent perfumes left there with an old man who has tobacco 
scattered all over his dressing gown and wears boots smeared 
with horse grease. And all his furniture seems to have been 
rubbed with that grease which leaves an odor of military prem- 
ises and the quartermaster’s office at the barracks. These are 
pages born to reveal the miror “humanity” of famous characters 
without ever grazing the satiric or the grotesque, without moral 
causticity. Inshort, they were written with animation and humor, 
always in a difficult equilibrium. This is true of the pages on 
Magalotti’s last trip and of those on his death, which are filled 
with a crepuscular sweetness slightly tinged with melancholy. 

A sense of formal measure, an interest in the “science of 
man” bear witness to Raimondi’s long familiarity with the French 
writers of the seventeenth century. But Raimondi rejects, as is 
natural, their cold rationalistic rigor. Of the Discours de la 
méthode he remembers, above all, that curious whim of the 
soul, a work which God completed “exciting in his heart only 
one of these lightless fires which have been already explained, 
and which I could not conceive to be of a nature different from 
that which heats the hay stored up before it is dry, or from that 
which causes the wine to boil when it is being made to ferment 
under the grape stalks” (where Descartes is perhaps least 
himself).*+ The slender notebook dedicated to the Cartesian, 
Monsieur Teste, is more than anything else the manifestation 
of spiritual distance. Naturally, the abstraction Descartes- 
Teste-Valery is observed rather tian defined, portrayed as in 
an engraving, worked with precision and pleasure in unexpected 
particulars, a kind of rare and very fine craftsmanship which 
Raimondi attempts to connect with a tradition of his native 
country: 


Ripensandoci, mi par di credere che diverso sia 
il nostro modo di filosofare, o anche solo di par- 
lare riflettendo, di noi meridionali, dei popoli del 
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Mediterraneo, da quello tenuto dai settentrionali. E la 
differenza consiste appunto nel partecipare che fa il 
corpo alla vita della mente. Seduti sotto una loggia, a 
riparo dal sole, noi ragioniamo; e le nostre movenze, 
gli atti, s’aggiungono alle parole. Certi movimenti 
delle spalle grosse e curve di Galileo restano nella 
memoria achiconoscei Dialoghi. Noi italiani facciamo 
troppo parte della nostra terra, anche se filosofi, o 
matematici, o politici, per restarne distaccati; siamo 
qualcosa come un prodotto vegetale, come gli alberi, 
come le piante del suolo. Machiavelli, e la sua persona 
asciutta e magra di toscano, é tutto in certe movenze 
di stile e nel farsi avanti del suo pensiero quando 
discorre nel Principe, e in certe lettere famigliari.*” 


The call to natural transitions, to visible attachments, is in 
point not only where ideas are to be fathomed but also where 
effects are to be defined. And for spontaneous counterpoint, it 
is better than anything else when it is a question of grasping the 
absence of “carnality,” as Péguy would say, and of depicting the 
proud and inhuman solitude of Monsieur Teste. This solitude of 
Monsieur Teste is much more narcissistic than that of Descartes, 
which is still Catholic at bottom and still more bound to tradi- 
tion than it seems. 

Raimondi cannot but admire in Valéry the man of strenuous 
intellectual attention, of organized expectancy; Valéry, Mon- 
taigne, La Rochefoucauld are all patient fishermen on the shore 
of life, constantly watching their nets, cast into the water (“Je 
suis un peu l’homme de l’attention,” says Monsieur Teste).°° 
But as to Teste, Raimondi is of the same opinion as Abbot Mas- 
son: “C’est une ile déserte que son coeur.”™ He bewails the 
fact that Valéry should have forgotten his birth by an Italian 
mother and that he should have ignored the Mediterranean place 
of his birth, in the region at the mouth of the Rhone river: 


Per uscire dal nostro mare, pieno di miraggi, mitico 
ed illusorio, Valéry un giorno s’imbarco su di un legno 
Olandese che faceva scalo all’Aia o a Harlem, avendo 
per compagni di viaggio un missionario gesuita ed un 
nero discepolo di Bergson. In quei paesi, dove il freddo 
fa parer pil grosse le tegole déetle case e lucidi i vetri 
delle finestre, dove lagente si nutredi latte e formaggio 
e i filosofi mettono una punta di crudezza nei loro pen- 
sieri, egli fu indotto a rinnegare il mezzogiorno per il 
metodo cartesiano. Il suo sistema di riflessioni sul 
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corpo umano, quel suo modo di riconoscere il triste 
peso della carne nei moti dell’animo che era tutto 
cattolico e austero e deplorativo finché siera espresso 
Monsignor Bossuet nel suo Tvrattato della conoscenza 
di se stesso, divennero osservazione obbiettiva con un 
senso di scoperta scientifica; si cristallizzarono alla 
maniera di una dimostrazione di Spinoza. Quella che 
era stata pittura calda divenne segno arido, tagliente, 
da incisione fiamminga di opere di chirurgia dove nulla 
é trascurato e i fili d’erba sono pungenti. La serata al 
teatro dell’opera che ha le luci e gli scuri di velluto di 
un quadro di Renoir, si alternera agli interni minuziosi 
studiati con la lente di Vermer di Delft. Pitture da 
ottici, da astronomi lunatici. Ma che cosa é successo 
del Signor Teste restato a Montpellier? Accompagnato 
dalla moglie, quando incomincia a far sera egli esce e 
s’incammina verso il giardino delle piante, cet endroit 
digne des morts. La dentro egli vaga con un viso serio 
e pensoso e solo a tratti il suo malumore si rompe: 
quando, con voce sarcastica, si accanisce a distinguere 
i nomi e le specie delle piante: Antirrhinum, siculum, 
Solanum Warscewiezzii ... Paolo Valéry, cosa t’é mai 
costato quel viaggio?” 


At this point Raimondi felt that his pictures all resembled 
one other, since they were no more than varied modulations of 
his sentimental and literary experience. This experience could 
only be represented by a character, decidedly imaginary, de- 
signed with slight strokes of the pen and immersed as in a fog 
of feelings from which one definite unmistakable stroke should 
emerge. Thus Domenico Giordani was born.** Domenico Gior- 
dani was published on paper of a nineteenth century kind and in 
the type and print of that century (according to the typographical 
restorations which Longanesi was pursuing in the newspaper 
L’Italiano as well as in the volumes published under this name). 
Domenico Giordani, in spite of its morals drawn from the phases 
of the moon, its habits not at all strange, its sentiments rather 
vague and disguised with waywardness, met with an unexpected 
welcome. Those were times when the sentimental nineteenth 
century was held in contempt; “l’Italietta Umbertina” typical of 
middle-class mentality was being stigmatized; D’Annunzio’s 
slogan “live dangerously” was being praised and a martial brand 
of literature was being invoked. Quietly, Domenico Giordani was 
diametrically opposed to all this: 
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La sua vita fu la pit monotona, uguale e borghese 
che possa darsi: spesa tra le faccende dei suoi negozi, 
il commercio prudente di pochi amici, i lunghi periodi 
durante i quali spariva tra le pareti di casa Sua, o 
forse anche, girando per le strade, nessuno si accor- 
geva di lui. Era una sua prerogativa di cancellarsi. 
Avendo qualche gusto particolare per le cose della 
fantasia, non dava da vederlo, ove non occorresse, e 
cosi la sua persona poteva annoverarsi tra quelle della 
gente universale, di cui, dice Pascal, é cosa certa che 
“ils parleront de ce qu’on parlait quand ils sont entrés. ‘ae 


All of his adventures were taking place in the mind and all, 
as it were, clandestinely. With the exception of an eScapade in 
his early youth, his trips were always of a business nature and 
negotiated sometimes between daybreak and sunset. He availed 
himself of fantasy mostly to bring into harmony, in one of his 
mechanical models of the Universe, the dissonances of reality. 
If a gesture or a sentiment presented itself, he would imme- 
diately restore the balance by proceeding to cover with dense 
figures the pages of his wood merchant’s notebook. Inthe winter, 
provided with a glass of warm wine and a full pipe, his legs 
stretched out on the andirons, he would listen to the faint noises 
in the snow and think of the nature of fire and air: 


In simili pensieri ed occupazioni, tra gli oggetti ei 
luoghi familiari che io ho descritto, trascorreva lavita 
di uno a cui essendo venuta a noia il secolo e le mode 
di esso, riusciva gradito di partecipare ai costumi 
pratici e morali del secolo scorso accettando le scon- 
tentezze, i malumori, le illusioni e i pentimenti. Con- 
dusse in altre parole la vita di un vecchio italiano che 
credette negli ideali dell’ottocento e, conosciutili vani, 
non li ripudid del tutto.** 


Many minute particulars thicken around these lines, in keep- 
ing with a style both exact and suggestive, which succeeds in 
uniting geometric precision with musical development, a style 
where pauses and interruptions have no less value than what is 
said. At the time when Domenico Giordani appeared, the Fascist 
regime was showing a Somewhat ambiguous interest in “litera- 
ture.” With Domenico Giordani was introduced an elegant man- 
ner of withdrawing oneself from certain demands, from certain 
themes. Even though one might say that this was by no means 
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an act of heroism, it did save the dignity of Italian “literature.” 
More than a few writers understood it to be a way of holding on 
to one’s own independence, especially when one stopped to think 
of the use to which other literary characters were being put, for 
instance, the Lemmonio Boreo of Soffici. 

But the duplicity of Domenico Giordani, which is what inter- 
ests us now, is different from that between Raimondi’s practical 
occupations and his disguised sentiments, between the necessity 
of living in the present and the desire to revert to the past. It 
is, rather, a duplicity of aesthetic order. Precisely, it is that 
wavering between moral requirements and literary intents which 
to some extent ensnares all of Raimondi’s art. His booklet is 
suspended between literary amusement and sentimental docu- 
mentation without completely reconciling the two elements. The 
inscription itself, very beautiful, reveals this wavering: 


Questo libro che doveva esser dedicato a Didimo 
Chierico e al Signor Edmondo Teste, l’autore, un anno 
dopo che é scritto, ha pensato diregalarlo a sua madre. 
Lo ritrovera egli tra la Novena della Beata Rita da 
Cascia, il Barbanera e il Libro dei Sogni? — E la sua 


speranza. °° 


Precisely for moral exigencies, the imaginary character be- 
came for Raimondi a difficult prison. He wanted to say perhaps 
the very same things, but in the first person: “At the most de- 
cisive moments of my life, I have found myself each time before 
a fireplace to recapitulate the confusing events.”*° There was 
born of this disposition, and at various periods, much prose of 
sentiment and of the countryside. Raimondi collected these 
writings under the title Anni di Bologna, which suggests a tie 
and a measure: time. Time’s silent flow invisibly unites the 
scattered forms and colors but is rather immobilized in these 
slow pages. Time “kindles passions, and marks the passing of 
dear persons, the lapse of hours, the appearance of scenery.”** 
Thus a bittersweet web of memories is woven. One’s thoughts 
go immediately to the poetry of Mallarmé, to the method of 
Proust, to “involuntary memory” with its Freudian colorations. 
Instead, Raimondi turns back to the situation of Leopardi’s first 
Idilli: “O come grato occorre... il noverardelle passate cose, 
ancor che triste e che l’affanno duri.” 

Intentional memory turns to look at things beyond the short 
moment in which they arose and died; it endeavors to place 
being in an existence extended and harmonious, endowed with a 
significance less temporary and more certain. It is not somuch 
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a way of evading reality as a mode of interpretation; or, as 
Goethe said more precisely, it is not a past recalled with desire, 
but a present nourished with elements of the past.*? Certainly 
such a perspective cannot help being covered with a veil of sad- 
ness, the inevitable sadness of life when it is observed as 
already lived rather than yet to be lived. This condition is made 
clear, poetically, in a passage in Giuseppe in Italia: 
Il tempo perde il suo senso, e la realta acquista un 
valore di simbolo. Ogni minuto, ogni ora erano pieni di 
realta; ma troppo a ridosso mi stavano: non li ho visti 
infaccia. Cosinonli riconosco. Uomini, amicizie, idee, 
azioni; tutto per me, prende vita dall’affetto e dalla 
passione umana. La mia memoria non é che risenti- 
mento, rimpianto, e disperazione. Il legame dei fatti 
mi annoia. Lavita, che mi rimane, é in preda a infiniti, 
tenaci ricordi. Inseguo nel tempo delle armonie, un 
suono, un accento perduto. Tuito mi diviene memoria, 
e ricordo. Ogni mio gestofu gia compiuto, ogni parola. ** 


In fact, the ideal hour of the whole book is sunset; a trans- 
cendental sunset which glows over all of Raimondi’s poetic ob- 
jects and finds its objective counterpart in the slow sunsets of 
Bologna. The plains of Emilia hold the light long, enable it to 
linger on the blond of the plaster and on the red of the burnt 
clay. From the towers, swallows rush down with a shrill cry to 
the squares already covered with the grayness of night, while 
the arches of the porticos still enclose a section of brilliant 
sky. Time is visibly suspended and faraway; forgotten hours 
are united. Here is a page which must be transcribed in its 
entirety. It is entitled Pzazza S. Stefano: 


Questa che mi accoglie dopo una giornata afosa di 
lavoro, seduta davanti alla finestra, é un’ora di grade- 
vole riposo. Tiepida sera di luglio. In fondo alla 
stanza, mio padre legge in silenzio. E il suo modo di 
allontanarsi da noi. Mia madre, qui vicino, indaffarata 
intorno alle piante di geranio, mette una sproporzionata 
attenzione ad avvertire i primi, impercettibili aliti di 
vento, che ne Smuovono le foglie. Finalmente si respira, 
— eSSa annuncia con un lungo sospiro. Un suono lento 
e rotto di campane € appena cessato dal campanile qui 
sopra, che ha lasciato come un fremito che si spegne 
nei muri. Questa é la pit dolce e patetica musica che 
possa accompagnare lamia memoriadi figlio. Aquesta 
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voce sento trasalire il sangue. La mia fanciullezza di 
ragazzo solitario pare risvegliarsi in quest’ora cosi 
piena di vibrazioni musicali in cui gia si avverte so- 
praggiungere la notte. Il cielo quasi uniformemente 
grigio € saturo di luce. Spenta, inclina ad arrossarsi 
verso occidente. E un’ombra appena rosata e scolorita, 
come quella che lascia il fuoco su di una lastra di 
acciaio che si raffreddi. E l’ora che anche le rondini 
Scompaiono, tornando ai loro nidi. Le ultime di esse, 
dentro lecornici dei fili e dei pali telegrafici, compiono 
perdutamente delle mute acrobazie. Laluce sostacome 
una cara speranza, Sulle superfici pulite e liscie. Quasi 
tutta la raccoglie il davanzale di cemento, riflettendola 
sul viso di mia madre, e un poco ne induce sulle foglie 
fredde dei cactus. L’intonaco rosso e violaceo del 
vecchio cortile m’intenerisce come il visodi mio padre. 
E il colore, e quasi 1’umano colore del nostro sangue. 
Voci giungono dal cortile, per me familiari. Nessuna 
musica le eguagliera nella memoria. Sono il ciabattino 
dai grossi baffi, il diafano doratore di cornici, il tap- 
pezziere e il fornaio, maestro organista nella nostra 
basilica, che, finito il lavoro quotidiano, riescono a 
conversare., Il cortile li accoglie amorevolmente e ne 
rimanda le voci con dolce armonia. Sonodiqueste sere 
i tramonti difuoco che presagiscono le prossime piogge. 
Presto sara buio. Il cielo bolognese guadagna a poco a 
poco una piu intima lucentezza, e si allontanadanoi come 
una massa argentata che un vetro opaco occulti, e serve 
solo a far parere pit fonda l’oscurita di questa camera 
dove noi, tre vite vicine che si dividono, restiamo ad 
ascoltare V’incalcolabile fuga del tempo. “a 


Memories which come with the vibrations of an overhanging 
bell, things which are too intimate and which, with their immo- 
bility, gaze at the inexorable passing of the years. Brief tokens 
they are, butclear. Between such fragile banks, there can actu- 
ally pass a great river, “the incalculable flight of time.”*® 
Sometimes the sunset spreads and takes in a whole season: 
“o’était hier l’été; voici l’automne.”** Raimondi, too, unlooses 
his ode to Autumn, but with a subtle and detached sadness which 
leads him away from Baudelairian modes and draws him close 
to the painter Morandi, the friend who is present throughout the 
book: “Vedi sull’alto canterano di noce il giallo delle mele 
cotogne. Prendi il lume a petrolio, la cui bianca palla é come 
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una fredda luna (squillaunavoce: — bambine rientrate, é sera.)”*’ 
That kerosene lamp is very Merandian, not in the iconographic 
but in the intimate sense of sadness imprisoned in an object, a 
sadness felt even more deeply here because of the reference to 
the lamp. It is the same kind of sadness which seems to exhale 
sensitively into the bright, cool air of a sunny All Souls Day dur- 
ing an absent-minded and slow-paced visit to a cemetery. 

Of course, the danger of these pages is that a “crepuscolar- 
ismo” might steal into this exquisite literary atmosphere. The 
reader is invited to think of that elegiac sense which permeates 
the poems of Laforgue. It would not be right to represent Rai- 
mondi as completely “crystallized” in one of his invincible, 
spiritually inactive periods (“...mi ritiroinfine nellamia stanza 
in compagnia dei cari libri che mi tengono luogo di molti amici, 
e degli uomini che sono mancati. E qui rimango deciso a non 
partire.”)** Heisnot basically egotistical and esthetic under the 
mask of modesty and reserve. Deep down in Raimondi there is 
the agitation of a moral disquiet which will never sink to calm, 
avaricious happiness. Read Rione Bolognina: “nei quartieri 
fuori Porta Galliera, dominati dal grigio del cemento, tra le an- 
tenne di ferro e le interminabili reti zincate del rione popolare, 
coi suoi grandi e monotoni fabbricati pieni di finestre e terraz- 
zini tutti uguali, di un giallo stinto o di un grigio uniforme, in 
quei cortili impolverati con una pompa ad acqua di ghisa verni- 
ciata, trale litiper i salari e le sospensioni del lavoro, s’impara 
presto che la vita non € comoda.”*” 

In his descriptions of the neighborhood of the workers of 
Bologna, Raimondi actually projects some of the ordeals he ex- 
perienced as a young boy; in them may be seen the indelible 
marks left by those trying events, especially his bitter memory 
of miseries and inequalities. Here the humorous disappears, and 
the melancholy becomes moral; we say moral, instead of political, 
because we are thinking of the harsh, detached judgment which 
a political analyst like Gramsci used to give the latter term. 
From the restricted Marxist angle, a page of Raimondi will al- 
ways be chargeable with pruriency and populism. In our opinion, 
the political message entrusted to Giuseppe in Italia was over- 
rated. It appeared in a collectionof historical and political writ- 
ings, accompanied by ambiguous presentations. Part of the re- 
sponsibility belongs to Raimondi who, in the introduction, found 
a whole literary generation, including himself, subject to “a 
frightening isolation of art in a society tending towards a future 
of equality.”°® Writers who read the book were somewhat piqued 
and pretended tofind therein the usual Raimondi with his positive 
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qualities enriched by artistic and human experience. They 
pointed out his limitations which showed even more definitely the 
difficulty of his undertaking and the depth of his obligation. Emilio 
Cecchi was able to say, unobjectionably, that the Giornale, Do- 
menico Giordani, Anni di Bologna, were the prefabricated parts 
of Giuseppe, this latter book being actually a “summa” of Rai- 
mondi’s poetic themes in the order of his life events. But the 
fact remains that Raimondi was tired of being greeted as Domenico 
Giordani; that companionship had become unbearable to him: 


Il giorno che sortii, qualcuno mi osservo senza ri- 
conoscermi subito. Poi mi saluto: “Oh, Domenico 
Giordani.” Tanto é lenta la fantasia umana. Provai un 
attimo di orrore, a sentirmi confuso con le forme di 
un’idea. Ma io ero veale; e gli altri, alcuni degli altri, 
l’espressione di una morte. Avrei voluto ridermi della 
loro confusione; e dire: “Magalotti, Galileo, Signor 
Teste.” Era di cattivo gusto continuare in un gioco di 
allusioni letterarie; d’ironia, di finzioni dell’intelli- 
genza. Si parlava di guerra.” 


Galileo, Magalotti, and Giordani were part of the scenery, not 
of the history of Italy. Some fleeting signs of the Jesuits and the 
baroque era colored the first two. And Giordani was following a 
road of escape from a world which did not agree with him. At- 
tention was being called to him precisely because of his absence 
from the historic present. Onthe contrary, there is no doubt that 
Giuseppe breathes in the Italian vicissitudes of the past fifty years. 
In this way the book stands out from its predecessors, except for 
the pages of the Anni di Bologna just referred to. At the close 
of the introduction, however, Raimondi seems to allude to some- 
thing else: “It is not more books or just other printed matter 
which I should like to transmit to the world; I would like the 
world to retain the memory of something additional, the example 
of this life which chose to sacrifice ambition and to forego rec- 
ognition and praise (experiences which would have been pleasant 
enough) only because it had staked itself upon a character and an 
order of life which had to be human or not to be at all. Because 
of this, this life died out.”” A denial of literature? But why? 
For mere documentation? That is not even imaginable for Rai- 
mondi. But to offer “the example of a life” has always been one 
ambition of every poet. Inthe domain of the written word, litera- 
ture can only reach its height by becoming poetry. Inthe writing 
of Raimondi (as we have repeatedly said), poetry appears almost 
always mixed with elegy and idyll; the purer the elegiac idyll — 
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we mean the less sophisticated, inaliterary manner — the more 
is Raimondi’s page heightened by a poetical afflatus. A super- 
abundance of literary colouring or an emphasis on the moral or 
social milieu compromise the difficult balance of Raimondi’s 
written page, which is always suspended between moralism and 
aestheticism. 

Social moralism offers frequent dangers, Since it appears al- 
most always at the margins or behind the scenes. Its phrases 
often ring out in the second part of the book when, in the closed 
narration of recent occurrences, emphatic expressions are 
wedged in: “I call pain the serene rage of him who dies of 
poverty; we walked, carried by the people,” etc.” Less hazard- 
ous is the first part, where Raimondi emerges touched by affec- 
tion and memories of childhood, by compassion for the misfor- 
tunes of intimate friends, by feelings of fraternal solidarity with 
the workers, daily companions in a difficult life. 

Aestheticism, on the contrary, makes, itself felt in many a 
passage. We do not allude to certain Dannunzian remains which 
have an importance more formal than anything else (“l’acqua é 
sotto la strada; frusciante notturna, invita ai colli verdi di Bo- 
logna. E l’Aposa qui sotto sepolta: giace immortale e sepolta, 
melodiosa e antica; come cancellata iscrizione di poesia latina, 
riposa sotto la copertura di ferro, chiodata di tondi, ricolmi 
chiodi di ferro”).” We dorefer, instead, to that kind of continu- 
ous counterpoint and exchange between the order of actions and 
feelings and the literary allusions with which each page bulges. 
In the long run this is tiring and corrupts Raimondi’s prose. 
Pavana is a town in the Tuscan Apennines in the valley of the 
Limentra, where Raimondi took his familyinthe summer: “Col- 
tivata a vite, a squadrati campicelli di grano, interrotti dalle 
toppe del granturco, splende, in un’ossatura antica come i paesi 
di Cézanne. Vista di notte al lume della luna parla con timbro 
grave, scanditoinbrevi sviluppi, come la prosa di Davanzati... 
Montaigne @ il libro che le si adatta.” © 

This is one example fromathousand; and it recalls the Dan- 
nuzian taste, even though, from the painters and writers which 
Andrea Sperelli liked, we often reascend to those who were fa- 
vorites of Des Esseintes. We do not question Raimondi in his 
intent to give us the history of his readings (we said earlier that 
this feature renders his prose, from a certain angle, representa- 
tive of the literary vicissitudes of the past fifty years), but we 
recognize that such continuous literary distillation and mas- 
querading aredangerous and tiresome. This becomes even more 
disagreeable when it ranges from the figurative to the moral, 
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as, for example, in certain parallelisms: Leopardi 1819, Rai- 
mondi 1918; or in such a statement relating to imprisonment 
for political reasons during the war as: “l’uomo in carcere e 
una vecchia storia, cominciata con Pascal.” Why not begin with 
Socrates? Or with any poor fellow whatever? 

But between these banks — moralism and estheticism — there 
runs the vein, not rich, but limpid of Raimondi. Well, then, even 
Giuseppe is a poetic personage; he has a story to tell; better, 
he is emblematic of a time and a society. Giuseppe in Italia is 
afantastic “autobiography” inthe style of Stendhal’s Henry Bru- 
lard. In his essay onthe French writer, Raimondi warned us not 
to place too much trust in the testimony of Stendhal. Thus, in 
Giuseppe, the exact dates, the precise localities, no less than the 
epigraphs, are not supposed to establish historic truths but to 
Suggest impressions. Those indications are a sort of erudite 
setting, pointing up the choice and the arrangement of things and 
lights. 

That is why, of what seem to be the two parts of the book (the 
second begins with the chapter where Raimondi describes the 
literary conversion of Leopardi), we prefer the first half. It de- 
scribes one of the experiences of his childhood and of his youth. 
There, distance favors a freer play of perspectives. The table 
of the anarchic agitators at the Bologna “Caffé delle scienze,” 
the house-office which had originally been the barn of a noble’s 
palace, opens into a small court, damp on account of the sewer, 
“dove servi battevano tappeti con canne sottili, eleganti, gialle; 
noi respiravamo la polvere dalle altissime finestre.”°’ The 
snowy and terrible winter, which impels the poor secretly to cut 
shrubs in the gardens of the villas for firewood; the workers’ 
summer swimming in the Reno canal: these are vivacious and 
crowded scenes painted with the technique of the impressionists. 
The grandfather, an old Garibaldian who washes himself with the 
snow of the courtyard; the girl on the hill, lustful and petulant, 
anxious to discover the woman in herself; the red week of ’14 at 
Ancona; the fabulous meeting of Campana and Binazzi, the first 
writers whom Raimondi knew; the learned professor of the Liceo; 
the strike; the arrest of his father; his mother’s conversation 
with the policeman; the labourer, Callisto; the painter who plays 
billiards: these are all pictures and portrayals impossible to 
forget. Over all of them a light pathos is diffused which consti- 
tutes the unifying motif and serves to tie them together better 
than any texture of actions; sothat when, around the edges, there 
buds, like some rare flower, a lyrical interlude, its trespass is 
barely noticed. Read this closing, which has somewhat of the 
structure of a poem by Montale: 
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Miavita; come un fuoco, pazientemente predisposto. 
Le legne, collocate di traverso, in croce, a cavalletto, 
scricchiavano, con lunghi soffi tenui, prima di incendi- 
arsi. Poisimetteva a lingueggiare lafiamma; creSceva 
l’ansito melodioso della combustione. Quanto dura 
questo tempo dell’accensione? Finché, presumibil- 
mente, il materiale sia quasi distrutto. Un tempo in- 
definito, come l’esistenza. Verso la fine, qualcosa ci 
fa dare un sobbalzo: é stato un tonfo sordo, dentro la 
stufa. Una legna ha perduto l’appoggio. Rotolata in 
fondo, fa capire che il fuoco non durera pit a lungo. 
Restiamo col batticuore, presto dominato, ad attendere 
che dopo quest’ultimo pezzo, o l’ultima passione, tutto 
sia spento. ”® 


The conceptual center of this part of the book is composed of 
the three chapters dedicated to the mother, calm and strong 
figure of Bolognese “arzadura” (ruler of the house); and the 
most beautiful, delicate and profound part is that which speaks 
of the maternal dialect. Here are several passages: 


Da mia madre mi fu trasmesso l’istinto delle cose, 
un senso profondo, animale del concreto, della realta. 
Attraverso l’animalita e naturalita, qualcosa di intel- 
lettuale, di remotamente sperimentato e meditato. 
Donna del popolo, e di piccola, decaduta borghesia pro- 
vinciale, campagnola.”® 


Non so da quanti anni noi non ci diamo un bacio. 
Forse dal tempo dellamorte dimiopadre. Ilsuo carat- 
tere ignora le effusioni del sentimento. I sentimenti in 
lei devono essere cosi rapidi che, subito, sono tras- 
formati in azioni. La pit certa immagine che ho di lei 
é che essa “si muove,” agisce. La sua vita é stata di 
cose, e di fatti, in un continuo, ininterrotto scambiotra 
le cose e i fatti. Nonhomai saputo che sognasse. Dopo 
il lavoro quotidiano, il meccanico daffare e trafficare 
intorno alle cose della casa e della famiglia, i suoi 
sonni brevi, chiusi. Appoggiato ilcapo sull’angolo della 


tavola di cucina, essa dorme, piegata, infinitamente 
60 
stanca. 


Un sospetto manifesto per gli affetti, per le piccole 
confidenze. Sdegna i dolci frutti, le delicatezze, le 
stoffe di soavi colori. (Come i vecchi assaporano il 
pane: é€ un ricordo d’infanzia.) Essahavissuto alungo, 
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solo per lavorare; un cabotaggio continuo, quotidiano, 
tra cucina, stanza da letto e le botteghe prossime dei 
fornitori. I suo linguaggio non conosce che le cose, e 
gli interessi che uniscono le cose. (Che essere ter- 
reno!) La sua religione; la fiducia, non troppo certa, 
in qualcuno che vendica le ingiustizie subite.” 


Le parole non hanno senso per lei, ma solo gli atti. 
Cosi il suo irrequieto rotolarefragli esseri. Bambino, 
mi accadde talvolta di appoggiare il viso sopra la sua 
guancia grassa, morbida, gustando la grana della sua 
pelle, dai poridi rosa, come untessuto diseta. Ridendo, 
essa mi scoteva in volto i capelli ricciuti. Seduto in 
basso, mentre lei cuciva, le stringevo le bianche, grosse 
gambe. Non il dolore; ma il malumore, le ansie, la 
sfiducia, l’angustia ci impegnarono in una lotta cieca, 
che dura da trent’anni. Durera, finché noi vivremo. 
Senza intenderci, senza parlarci, siamo della stessa 
dura materia. Con una rabbia quieta, stringiamo la 
vita, soffrendo in modo diverso. Non piangeremo mai 
insieme. © 


The second part of the book is not, of course, lacking in strong 
pages, but it is hard to find againthe same free, affective mood. 
As Giuseppe De Robertis has very aptly said, there prevails in 
this part a “Didimean” taste, but without the superior mastery 
of the literary facts of the worldof Foscolo’s personage.” If we 
are not mistaken, the difficulty encountered by Raimondi lies in 
the new and arduous undertaking which is the chief aim through- 
out the entire book. Since life is a single reality, he attempts to 
represent the moral, intellectual, and practical life as a unity. 
But many chapters are overburdened with inert citations, and 
here we see another side of Raimondi, the essayist. With his 
sentiments have been interwoven his newreadings; and this dif- 
ferent Raimondi delights in evoking the “particular.” Living 
pages are, instead, those devoted to Bacchelli’s home, to Carda- 
relli, and to the prison conversations with Morandi. These are 
the products of an affectionate and sensitive vein, which enables 
Raimondi’s style to reach maximum tension by means of detach- 
ments, suspensions, short reflexive pauses, signals and allusions 
which are just invitations to the reader torelate the whole to his 
feelings. Raimondi does not want to persuade by leading astray, 
nor does he wish to surround the objects with a string of adjec- 
tives; he prefers to break them up into elements or attack them 
through characteristic aspects. 
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The last chapters impressed the followers of neorealism on 
account of the emotion with whichthey present Giuseppe’s changes 
of fortune during the war. Raimondi’s critics, with too much 
haste and credulity, mentioned the name of Hemingway (whereas 
it should have been Stendhal). Even these chapters do not mark 
a change in Raimondi’s style but deepen it and, above all, purify 
it from the literary slag of which we spoke above. Here is the 
description of the air raid onthe small train bound for the coun- 
try where the Raimondi family had found refuge. The raid be- 
comes fierce in its inexorable iteration and harvest of death: 


Il piccolo treno, ripulito alla meglio del sangue, 
ridotto a due vetture, ripartiva. Pochi erano i passeg- 
geri; si guardavano, con un lento sorriso, quasi per 
riconoscersi, e ricordare. L’amico non mi accom- 
pagnava. Appoggiato alla porta, guardavo nella cam- 
pagna dove il grano giallo, sotto il sole, pareva grigio; 
e sentivo di abbandonarmi col cuore al sonno. Solo 
V’orecchio non voleva dormire. E nel ronzio del treno 
mi parve di afferrare, in qualche parte, un respiro, il 
fremito di una corsa, l’ansia di una volonta nemica. 
Uscii nel terrazzino. Il treno correva adesso tra col- 
tivazioni di granturco. Distinsi il rumore di apparec- 
chi; li cercai, li scorsi; giungevano rapidissimi; pre- 
cipitavano dalle bianche nubi. Erano i due del mattino. 
Mi buttai dal treno, che in curva rallentava. 


Dalla scarpata, strisciai in mezzo al granturco. In 
quel momento cominciava il ta-ta-ta dei colpi fitti, 
continui, incalzanti. Guardai il treno, gia fermo; bru- 
ciava in un urlo di uomini. Qualche scampato correva 
nei campi. In uno scoppio di bomba, saltd la macchina. 
Gli aerei compivano adesso, con calma e precisione, 
una ronda di fuoco sul cerchio di morte. Volavano a 
venti metri, sfiorando i pioppi dei sentieri. Sparavano, 
quasi seguendo un ritmo musicale. Dal granturco della 
Scarpata cercai di portarmiversola campagna. Alzavo 
appena il capo; ei proiettili falciavano la cima delle 
canne verdi fiorite, tra piccole fiamme rosse e gialle. 
Ripiombavo col viso nella terra. Tra il rombo degli 
aerei, che frastornava, un ragazzo, un altro scampato, 
mi chiamava, affondato nel terreno; diceva: “non si 
muova.” Mi allungo una mano, che io strinsi. Cosi, 
lentamente, incominciammo a strisciare verso un’om- 
bra, dove erano gli alberi. La terra era ancora fresca 
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della notte. Odorava. Sentii la mano, che stringevo, 
assottigliarsi, farsi pit piccola, e fredda. Chiamavo 
lo sconosciuto; lo cercai nel volto, tra le canne. San- 
guinava dalcapo; gliocchi spalancati. Correvo adesso, 
inorridito, le gambe rotte, di albero in albero, gli occhi 
in alto. Mi buttavo nei fossi, schiacciandomi; come 
fanno i cani. Lamitraglia, dal cielo, inseguiva, spietata, 
attentissima. I proiettili scheggiavano gli alberi; la 
scorza odorava di verde. Non finiva mai. Giunsi ad un 
pagliaio; lo sguardo stravolto, cieco dal sole, vedevo i 
due apparecchi filare rapidi lontano. 


A che pensa l’uomo in pericolo di morte? Io non 
mi ricordo. Un momento solo vidi la minore delle mie 
bambine dormire e sorridere, sotto una tenda verde, 
presso il mare.™ 


If we should therefore have togive a comprehensive definition 
of Giuseppe, we would say, while confronting the risk implied in 
any definition: these are impressions of the early part of the 
twentieth century. And our definition would be followed by our 
underlining the antithesis which arises spontaneously from it, 
due to the parallelism which Raimondi’s volume evinces with the 
celebrated bookof Palazzeschi. It is taken for granted that Rai- 
mondi’s impressions do not always or inevitably represent an 
Areadian party of ladies and gentlemen bound for Cythera. There 
are also Goya and Daumier. 

In this sense, it seems to us that Giuseppe is a sober, effec- 
tive and profound example of Raimondi’s art. It proves that rest- 
lessness andasense of “quest” are present inthe author in spite 
of appearances. And even though he does not exhaust the poten- 
tialities of Giuseppe as a mirror of national life and as a point 
of convergence for humanity and culture (in fact, he does not 
exploit completely any phase of the work), we should not fail to 
add that Giuseppe in Italia is more than a book; it is an adven- 
ture still very much open.” 


1. His writings are: Orfeo all’inferno, Milano, Il Convegno, 1922; No- 
tizia su Baudelaire, Milano, 1925; Galileo, ovvero dell’avia, Milano, 1926; 
Il cartesiano signor Teste, Firenze, Solaria, 1928; Domenico Giordani, 
Bologna, L’Italiano, 1928; Testa o croce, Torino, Ribet, 1928; Magalotti, 
Milano, Alpes, 1929; Giornale, ossia taccuino, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1942; 
Anni di Bologna, 1924-1943, Milano, Ed. del Milione, 1946; Giuseppe in 
Italia, Milano, Mondadori, 1949., 
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2. Giuseppe in Italia, pp. 115-17. 

3. Il progresso da’Italia, Bologna, April 5, 1947. ; 
4, It is there that we too have gone whenever we wished to speak tohim, 
and we have been witnesses to just such interruptions, discussions and 
idle talk. 
Domenico Giordani, p. 27. 

Giuseppe in Italia, p. 36. 
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Ibid., pp. 47-49. 

10. Jozd.; p. 36- 
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12. We saw, in his office, copy of Giuseppe Raimondi’s lecture ‘Una 
generazione letteraria’ delivered at the Institute of Culture at Brussels 
in 1949. 

13. From conversations with Raimondi. 

14, Idem. 

15. Giuseppe in Italia, pp. 83-84. 

16. Lecture, Brussels, 1949. 

17. Ibid. 

18. . Giuseppe in Italia, p. 50. 

19. Jbid., p. 51. 

20. Testa o croce, pp. 14-15. 

21. Information drawn from conversations with Raimondi. 
22. Giuseppe in Italia, pp. 108-14. 

23. Approdo, I (1952), 59-64. 

24. Giuseppe in Italia, p. 107. 

25. From conversations with Raimondi. 

26. Giuseppe in Italia, p. 115. 

27. Galileo, ovvero dell’aria, p. 22. 

28. Magalotti, p. 11. 
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31. Il cartesiano Signor Teste, p. 38. 
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34. Ibid., p. 27. 

35. Jbid., pp. 45-47. 

36. Giuseppe in Italia, pp. 115-16. 

37. Domenico Giordani, pp. 15-16. 
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39. Ibid., Dedication. 

40. Anni di Bologna, p. 11. 

41. bids peaks 

42. J. W. Goethe, Dedication, Faust. 

43. Giuseppe in Italia, p. 20. 
44. Anni di Bologna, pp. 61-63. 

45. Ibid., p. 63. 

46. Ibid., p. 78. 

47, Ibid., p. 74. 

48. Ibid., p. 103. 
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49. Ibid., p. 33. 

50. Giuseppe in Italia, p. 6. 
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53. Jbid., pp. 134 and 167. 

54. Ibid., p. 42. 

55. Ibid., p. 128. 

56. Jbid., pp. 94 and 151. 

57. Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

58. IJbid., p. 36-37. 
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60. Ibid., p. 59. 

61. Ibid., p. 60. 

62. Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

63. G. De Robertis, review of Giuseppe in Italia, Tempo, 1949. 

64. Giuseppe in Italia, pp. 161-62. 

65. That Giuseppe Raimondi has been affected by Giuseppe in Italia is 
shown by the beautiful short stories which have appeared from time to 
time in JJ Mondo and which are about to be published by Einaudi in a vol- 
ume entitled Racconti dall’Emilia. In these Raimondi attempts a more 
objective technique; and he also exerts himself to pour out his lyricism 
in a rich and many-faceted representation of life in Emilia. 


ON BALZAC’S GORIOT 
J. Wayne Conner 


Washington University (St. Louis) 


One of the preoccupations of Balzac enthusiasts has been to 
identify the prototypes for the great novelist’s characters. This 
is a delicate matter, as it is rarely easy to distinguish in the 
fabric of his work the strands of imagination, reality, and liter- 
ary inspiration. A separate, but related, question is why 
Balzac named each character as he did. His concern to find ap- 
propriate names is well known: “je redoute — et c’est peut- 
étre plus 4 redouter qu’un nom béte — un nom qui ne s’applique 
pas étroitement 4 l’*homme, comme la gencive 4 la dent, le 
cheveu 4 la bulbe, l’ongle 4 la chair.”” To his readers, it is 
true, the aptness of a particular name is not always apparent, 
and often one can only speculate on the obscure and perhaps 
half-conscious reasons (the sound was certainly an important 
factor) which prompted the author’s initial choice or caused 
him to revise a name already selected, It is about such a name, 
that of “le pére Goriot,” that I should like to venture a few 
comments, at the same time discussing briefly the possible or- 
igin of the character himself. 

The first printing® of Le Pére Goriot bore the epigraph “All 
is true (Shakspeare)”; and all editions have this quotation in the 
text itself, at the end of the first paragraph. Defending himself 
against the charge of exaggeration, Balzac maintained, in 1839,* 
that he had actually toned down the horror of the real-life situ- 
ation which served as his model for the scene of Goriot’s death. 
Accepting this statement at face value, and remembering a re- 
mark of Derville at the end of Le Colonel Chabert — “J’ai vu 
mourir un pére dans un grenier, sans sou ni maille, abandonné 
par deux filles auxquelles il avait donné quarante mille livres 
de rentes” — some critics’ have assumed that Balzac had got 
firsthand knowledge of such a tragedy while he was in the em- 
ploy of the notary Guyonnet-Merville. But Derville’s words are 
an addition of 1835, as Mario Roques long ago pointed out,° and 
refer to Le Pere Goriot rather than to a true event. It is Der- 
ville’s earlier (1830) reference (quoting Gobseck), in Les 
Dangers de l’inconduit [Gobseck], toa tragedy in which “un 
pére s’asphyxie parce qu’il ne peut plus nourrir ses enfants” 
that may be the germ of Le Pére Goriot.". Though Goriot dies 
a natural death, the real cause is his inability to provide his 
extravagant daughters with money. 
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In reviewing this question, I have found one slight indication 
that Balzac actually had a real-life model for his “Parisian 
tragedy.” It is a clue which leads not to a notary’s office, but to 
his landlord. In a letter to Madame Hanska October 31, 1833° — 
a year before he began to write the novel — Balzac happens to 
mention that his landlord is a “vieux marchand de blé de la 
Halle.” As Goriot, too, was an old grain-dealer, one immedi- 
ately wonders whether there are other correspondances, in ap- 
pearance, name, career, or death. From materials at hand, I 
can only state that when Balzac took up residence at 1, rue de 
Cassini in 1828, the landlord was Picot, and in 1835 the owner 
was “la veuve Maret” (also spelled Marest).*° Whether the 
“vieux marchand de blé” of 1833 was the Picot of 1828, or the 
husband of the “widow Maret” of 1835, or neither, and whether 
he sacrificed himself for his children and died neglected, I can- 
not say. But it seems reasonable to assume that he was named 
Maret, and that he served the novelist as an informant rather 
than as a model. Some support for this view is found at the con- 
clusion of the outline of Goriot’s career (obtained by Rastignac), 
where Balzac writes: “Ces renseignements étaient tout ce que 
savait un monsieur Muret sur le compte du pére Goriot, dont il 
avait acheté le fonds” (p. 315). This name Muret’’ is suspi- 
ciously close to Maret, betraying the same sort of alteration as 
in examples to be discussed below. Perhaps the Balzacians in 
France, with easy access to documents, will be able to deter- 
mine whether the landlord did more than provide Balzac with 
background information about the grain trade. 

Since there exists no clear proof that Balzac was directly 
inspired by events of real life, André Billy recently proposed” 
that Goriot be considered simply as the deliberate converse of 
Grandet (Eugénie Grandet, 1833) who is miserly and tyrannizes 
over his family, and of Claés (La Recherche de l’absolu, 1834) 
who ruins his family through his absorption in himself and his 
costly experiments, Certainly this method of composition is not 
unusual in Balzac. In 1838, for example, he planned a play La 
Gina which was to be “Othello retourné.”** Equally important 
is his predilection for vying with celebrated works of predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. Le Pere Goriot is obviously more 
than the inverted careers of Grandet and Claés; it is also “King 
Lear redone” — two ungrateful daughters, their rivalry, the 
father’s ravings, all transposed to a modern setting. Balzac is 
in step with his fellow authors in paying tribute to the Shake- 
speare vogue of the time (even in the matter of the epigraph). 
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Let us turn now from the man to his name. Goriot was one 
of the names which remained unmodified,* from the time (prob- 
ably 1833) when Balzac tersely set down the plot in his notebook: 
“Sujet du Pere Goriot — un brave homme — pension bourgeoise 
— 600 fr. de rente — s’étant dépouillé pour ses filles qui toutes 
deux ont 50,000 fr. de rente, mourant comme un chien.”*” Of 
the various subjects found in the notebook, this is one of the few 
which include a name, indicating that it at least, if not the whole 
character, may have been in the novelist’s mind for some time.’® 
But no doubt “pére Goriot” is not the original form in which 
the name presented itself to Balzac; it is, I feel, a modification 
of “pére Loriot.” Loriot is one of Madame de Langeais’ (unin- 
tentional) distortions of Goriot (pp. 299-300). These distortions 
(Foriot, Moriot, Loriot, Doriot) reflect, of course, an aristo- 
cratic lady’s disdain. But they also reveal, as Roques (p. 38) 
suggested, Balzac’s own hesitations in settling on the right 
form of the name; especially, one may add, as it is rather in- 
consistent that Madame de Langeais should remember so 
clearly details of Goriot’s past career but forget so often the 
correct form of his name. And the procedure of altering the 
initial sound is the one Balzac has followed elsewhere in taking 
over for his characters (usually secondary ones) the names of 
his prototypes: thus, the notary Derville < Guyonnet- Merville, 
and the singer la Tinti (in Massimilla Doni) < la Cinti. 

Why the final stage Goriot? Perhaps — to continue along the 
path pointed out by Billy — to form a parallel in name: le pére 
Grandet and le pére Goriot,”’ just as they both make their for- 
tunes during the Revolution through their shrewdness, and ad- 
vance from “le pére” G. to “Monsieur” G. More probably he 
associated it — correctly, as regards etymology — with gore, 
goret, an animal — how frequent animal comparisons are in 
Balzac! — known not only as a symbol of uncleanliness (Goriot 
lives a miserable life in the boarding-house, “mourant comme 
un chien”) but also of debauchery. It is Goriot’s apparent de- 
bauchery that is highlighted throughout the exposition of the 
novel, At first Madame Vauquer playfully dubs him a galantin 
(p. 238). Later, as she has become disappointed in her efforts 
to capture him and as his fortunes continue to wane, she bluntly 
calls him a “vieux matou” (p. 248). Her view that he is “un 
libertin qui avait des gotits étranges” (p. 246) is the accepted 
one in the pension, and the scattered visits of his daughters are 
misinterpreted, no one taking Goriot at his word (pp. 250, 268). 
The startling change in his physical appearance, which is a re- 
flection of financial decline and neglect by his daughters, is 
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attributed to his life of dissipation: “Le pére Goriot était un 
vieux libertin dont les yeux n’avaient été préservés de la ma- 
ligne influence des remédes nécessités par ses maladies que 
par Vhabileté d’un médecin. La couleur dégoiitante de ses che- 
veux provenait de ses excés et des drogues qu’il avait prises 
pour les continuer” (p. 249). So all believe they understand the 
reasons for the gradual disappearance of his jewels, and of his 
rich, elegant wardrobe — this “trousseau magnifique” (p. 238; 
cf. pp. 240, 249), is, with his supposed passion for women, one 
of the first features Balzac presents of the old man, Now, it is 
significant that, as the story opens, Goriot’s immediate neigh- 
bor (having a room on the same floor, p. 229) among the steady 
boarders is a kind of female counterpart, an unattractive old 
maid who, we are invited to surmise (pp. 231, 268, 430), had 
once had her triumphs in love. This is Mlle Michonneau, who 
in the manuscript version bore the more revealing name of 
Vérolleau.*® One is reminded also that the scene is set in the 
vicinity of a hospital devoted to the care of venereal-disease 
patients. Balzac sardonically directs the reader’s attention to 
this institution in his comment on the “statue représentant 
l’Amour” before the boarding house: “A voir le vernis écaillé 
qui la couvre, les amateurs de symboles y découvriraient peut- 
étre un mythe de l’amour parisien qu’on guérit 4 quelques pas 
déjase. 

The impetus for these developments came then, I would sug- 
gest, from association of the name Goriot with goret and its 
word family.”° Goret (< O. Fr. gore “truie”) is a term of 
standard French, but is in wider use in the dialects. Balzac 
used it in his Contes drolatiques to lend a rustic flavor; he had 
probably heard it, as well as other derivatives, in his native 
Touraine.” For the connotations of debauchery associated with 
the name “pig,” one can cite the frequent use of terms for “sow” 
as “prostitute” (and vice versa), and expressions like “paillard 
comme un verrat.”” More specifically, the proper name Goriot 
(with Goret, Gorichon, etc.) developed as a “sobriquet évoquant 
la paillardise.” 4 And it is important to remember that Balzac 
was not only an amateur etymologist but also an avid reader of 
Renaissance literature, where gorre (with its adjective gorrier) 
is commonly found in two senses: “elegance, luxury in dress,” 
and “venereal disease.”” Natty attire, life of dissipation, vene- 
real disease: what more apt name than Goriot for the supposed 
“say old dog” we first meet in the boarding house? But clearly 
this aspect of the old vermicellier cannot have been foremost in 
Balzac’s mind when he first conceived the idea for the novel. 
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Why the (in my view) earlier form Loriot? It is no guaran- 
tee that Balzac’s prototype — if he had one — was named Loriot. 
It is a fairly common surname, especially in the West of 
France.”” Even more than Goriot and the other distortions it 
calls attention both in form (Loriot, l’or — cf. also Doriot) and 
meaning (the bird’s yellow pie): to the or which ds the only 
real bond that holds the old man’s daughters to him?’ — he dies 
when he has no more money. Probably there also came to 
Balzac’s mind the more picturesque synonym compére-loriot 
which had come to signify, after a long and complicated his- 
tory,’*® both “oriole” (loriot) and “sty” (less popularly termed 
orgelet). This second sense seems to be echoed — replaced by 
a more permanent peculiarity — in one important feature of 
Goriot’s portrait: “Quoique le larmier des yeux de Goriot fit 
retourné, gonflé, pendant, ce qui l’obligeait 4 les essuyer assez 
fr équemment, elle lui trouva Vair agréable et comme il faut. 0 29 
This physical impediment in vision®*® — appropriate, on the 
moral side, to one who is the incarnation of blind, paternal love 
— shows the same minor modification (sty > tearduct) as the 
name (compére-loriot > pére Goriot). The desire to find a 
counterpart for the famous loupe on pére Grandet’s nose may 
also have been of influence; this would concord with other par- 
allels between the two novels pointed out above. In any case, a 
pere Loriot would have been too close to compére-loriot. 
There are times when Balzac does not shy away from punning 
names, as in his Contes drolatiques. But for the protagonist of 
this “effroyable tragédie parisienne” (p. 315) a comic name, or 
one too transparent, would have been inappropriate.*! This is 
not to say that the novel has no comic elements, nor to forget 
that Goriot is the souffre-douleur of the boarding house and is 
even viewed as an imbecile. Here Balzac may be adding fea- 
tures (perhaps even the name) that originally went with another 
character. An entry of 1832 in his notebook lists “Coquecigrue 
ou le Crétin,” a work intended for his Contes philosophiques. 
This burlesque name Coquecigrue was considered as a title as 
early as 1819, *” 

Another disadvantage to Loriot was its greater similarity to 
Lear. Whether or not the initial impulse came from Shake- 
speare’s King Lear, comparison with the name Lear would in- 
evitably have occurred to him as it does to us. It is interesting 
to note that another foreign name, famous in literature and 
Similar in form, Byron’s Lara appears to have been utilized in 
Léon de Lora (Mistigris), and in one of his Contes drolatiques*® 
Balzac derives the Tourangeau name Larray from a corruption 
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of Lara-y-Lopez. In such an inveterate “sound-shifter’™ as 
Balzac the development Lear > Goriot is far from impossible. 
But whatever the starting point for the name Goriot, and the 
trail which Balzac followed to reach it, I believe — one cannot 
speak with certainty in such a highly subjective matter — that I 
have indicated some of the intermediary stages, some of the 
associations which came to him during his search for the right 
name and which account for certain features such as Goriot’s 
watery eyes and his supposed libertinage. 
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fictional characters. See, for example, his preface to Le Cabinet des 
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5. Notably Jules Bertaut (following Le Breton), ‘Le Pére Goriot’ de 
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Verrier and R. Onillon, Glossaire étymologique et historique des patois 
et des parlers de 1’Anjou, Angers, 1908, list goret, gorette and gorine, 
gorin, gorichon. 

22. Cf. Italian troia. French examples, mainly dialectal, in L. Sainéan, 
La Création métaphorique en francais et en roman. Le chien et le porc, 
ZRPh Beihefte, no. 10, Halle, 1907, pp. 92, 102, 110, 112. Spanish ex- 
amples in the excellent note (on O. Sp. troya) by Carlos Claveria, NRFH 
II (1948), 270. 

23. Rabelais, Tiers livre, ch. 12. This expression is listed in Cotgrave, 
A dictionarie of the French and English tongues, s.v. verrat, with the 
comment “Said of an extreame lecher.” Verrier-Onillon give (for one 
locality only), s.v. gorette, the phrase “ami de la gorette,” “paillard, 
amateur du sexe.” 

24. A. Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique des noms de famille et pré- 
noms de France, Paris, 1951, s.v. Goret. See also the same author’s 
Les Noms de famille de France, Paris, 1945, p. 196. 

25. Balzac’s beloved Rabelais, who was so concerned for his “vérolés 
précieux,” uses the expression grande gorre “syphilis”: “Raminagrobis, 
lequel en Secondes nopces espousa la grande Guorre, dont nasquit la 
belle Bazoche” (Tiers livre, ch. 21). Note the parallels vérolé: Vérol- 
leau and gorre (gorrier, etc.): Goriot. 

See the numerous examples (including some from writers such as 
Du Fail, whom Balzac had certainly read) in E. Huguet, Dictionnaire du 
seizieme siecle, s.v. gorre 1., gorre 2. and derivatives (particularly 
gorrier), Further quotations in F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne 
langue francaise (cf. S.v. gorrier 3., “ulcere gourriere”), See also L. 
Sainéan, La Langue de Rabelais, I, 47 and II, 260. 

26. Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique des noms de famille et prénoms 
de France, s.v. Lauriol. 

27, Some versions of the Lear story make this explicit. Thus, in Wace’s 
Le Roman de Brut (which Balzac could not have known), Cordelia, to 
dupe her father and warn him against her sisters’ flattery, tells him: 


“Mes pére es et j’o aim tant toi 
Comme j’o mon pére amer doi. 

Et por toi faire plus certain, 

Tant as, tant vax et j’o tant t’ain.” 


(vv. 1787-90 of the edition [Paris, 1836] of Leroux de Lincy). Wace is 
following Geoffrey of Monmouth: “quantum habes, tantum vales, tantum 
te diligo.” 

28. For details, see any of the standard etymological dictionaries, par- 
ticularly W. von Wartburg, Franzdsisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 
S.v. aureolus (all are based on J. Gilliéron, Généalogie des mots qui 
désignent l’abeille, pp. 299 ff.). 
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29. P. 240 (cf. also 249, 305). This is not a late addition, but is found in 
the manuscript (Roques, p. 75, listing of variants), which is itself be- 
lieved to be the first written draft (Roques, p. 35). 

30. Cf. even: “,..un brouillard Goriot. — Goriorama, dit le peintre, 
parce qu’on n’y voyait goutte” (p. 274). 

31. Too obvious a name would have been counter to Balzac’s constant 
efforts, in the exposition, to make the reader attempt to probe the mys- 
teries of the pension. This is likely one reason why he did not alter (as 
he later thought of doing) Rastignac to Chastignac (the chaste, uncor- 
rupted young man), and why he did change Vérolleau to Michonneau, 

32. Lettres a sa famille, ed. W. S. Hastings, Paris, 1950, p. 5. 

33. Le Jeusne de Francois premier, Conard XXXVI, p. 265. 

34. He had made a specialty of twisting proverbial expressions (exam- 
ples in Crepet, pp. 61-67), essentially the same procedure he often em- 
ployed in creating proper names for his characters. In Le Pere Goriot 
there is the rama game, the cor- sequence (p. 274), Christophe’s distor- 
tion “la Michonnette et la Poireau” (p. 260), as well as Mme de Langeais’ 
lapses. 


LA ORTOEPIA! 
Homero Seris 
Centro de Estudios Hispanicos, 


Syracuse University 


Las coplas populares pueden 
pecar, y pecan a menudo contra 
la ortoepza y contra las leyes de 
la acentuaciOon culta. - M.A.Caro. 
(Citado enel Dicc.delaleng. cast. 
por E. Zerolo y otros, Paris, 
[1897], art. “‘Ortoepia’.) 


Como se ve, ya en el siglo XIX el insigne humanista colom- 
biano Miguel Antonio Caro (1843-1909) empleaba la palabra 
ortoepia, que ahora en inglés, orthoépy, se viene usando por los 
hispanistas norteamericanos. El Diccionario de Zerolo, tnico 
que la registra (no se halla en el de la Academia ni en ninguno 
de los otros que hemos consultado)? dice: (“Del gr. orthos, 
derecho, justo, y epos, palabra), f. Ortologfa,” y en el articulo 
‘Ortologia’ se lee: “Arte de pronunciar bien,” en lo cual copia 
a la Academia. En francés, orthoépie es “prononciation cor- 
recte” (Larousse). Y anade: “Ce mot, créé par analogie avec 
orthographe, désigne la science qui enseigne a articuler exacte- 
ment les sons, syllabes et mots d’une langue.” Webster, en su 
diccionario inglés, ladefine: “Orthoépy; The art of pronouncing 
words correctly; a: correct or accepted pronunciation; b; the 
part of grammar which treats of pronunciation; phonology.” El 
sentido que le da el profesor S. G. Morley (HR [1937], V, 282), 
primero que ha echado mano de este vocablo, después de haber 
usado el de ortologia (1927), siguiendo a Robles Dégano (1905), 
es el estudio del empleo que hace un poeta en sus versos del 
hiato, sinéresis, diéresis y sinalefa y de la distribuci6én de los 
acentos. No dista mucho esta definicion del significado que le 
atribuyo Caro, segin deducimos del texto que copiamos al prin- 
cipio. 

Desbroz6 el camino de estos estudios el erudito espanol 
F. Robles Degano, con su Ortologia cldsica de la lengua caste- 
Ilana (1905), en la que examina obras de cuatrocientos poetas y 
por esta misma abundancia no tocoé sino la superficie, como 
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dice Morley; aunque este mismo califica el trabajo de aquél 
de “indispensable” (ibid., p. 283). Robles Dégano fué acaso el 
primer investigador que utilizo la ortologia para negar lapater- 
nidad de una comedia (v. Wade, PMLA, 1940, p. 995, n. 12). 

Inicid luego Morley la aplicacién del procedimiento, que 
después llam6é orthoépy, a un solo poeta, en su Ortologia de 
cinco comedias autografas de Lope de Vega (1927). Para ello 
calculaba la frecuencia con que aparecian los citados fendme- 
nos del hiato, sinéresis, diéresis y sinalefa en los versos del 
Fénix. Alli esboz6 el método, que describid y amplidé en su 
Objective criteria (1937), y delined el modelo que han seguido 
los investigadores posteriores, empezando por G. E. Wade. 
Este propago el termino orthoépy en los titulos de sus trabajos 
sobre las comedias autégrafas de Tirso de Molina (1940) y de 
Vélez de Guevara (1941), en los que se propuso obtener resulta- 
dos que pudieran servir de punto de verificaci6n para las come- 
dias no autdgrafas de estos dos dramaturgos. Otro hispanista 
norteamericano, W. Poesse, publicé con posterioridad (1949) un 
trabajo analogo sobre treinta comedias autoégrafas de Lope de 
Vega, completando y confirmando los principios establecidos 
por Morley e introduciendo una mejora, la separaciOn de los 
fendmenos ortoépicos de las palabras del interior de los versos, 
de los de la palabra final de verso. El mismo ano de 1949, 
W. L. Fichter leyé ante la Modern Language Association of 
America un articulo, que luego ampli6, y se imprimidé, con 
retraso, en el Homenaje a Huntington (1952). En este trabajo 
Fichter es el primero en examinar la ortoepia de algunas co- 
medias atribuidas a Lope con objetode juzgar de su autenticidad. 
Al final tiene presente ademas el empleo por el poeta de una 
palabra caracteristica. La importancia dela palabra individual. 
como base para inferir la paternidad de una obra, ha sido sena- 
lada por todos, desde Morley aca (Morley, HR, 1937, 283; Anibal, 
PMLA, 1940, 996 n.,y otros); pero quien ha realizado un estudio 
especial en este sentido es W. E. Wilson (1953). En efecto, en 
aquellas comedias de Guillén de Castro que Bruerton considera 
auténticas, Wilson se ha limitado a computar la frecuencia de 
los fendmenos de la diéresis y de los diptongos en determinadas 
palabras claves, por opinar que la palabra individual es el as- 
pecto mAs revelador de la ortoepia. La labor de estos eruditos, 
aunque no completa todavia, es suficiente para mostrar que la 
ortoepia u ortologia constituye un valioso auxiliar en latarea de 
establecer una pauta propia y distintiva de las comedias de un 
autor dramatico. 
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Aparte de los dos procedimientos ortoépicos expuestos, el 
que considera los grupos de palabras y el que se dedica a las 
palabras individuales y claves, existe un tercero, el del analisis 
de la estructura estr6fica de la versificacioén del poeta, utilizado 
preferentemente con objeto de fijar la cronologia de las come- 
dias de un autor, aunque asimismo se aprovecha para determi- 
nar la paternidad de las de dudosa atribucién. Lo practico por 
primera vez M. A. Buchanan, en su monografia The chronology 
of Lope de Vega’s plays (1922), a la que precedieron unos estu- 
dios de Morley, que pueden estimarse como preparatorios, 
sobre las estrofas en el drama, (1905-1918); siguio los pasos 
de Buchanan el profesor H. W. Hilborn en A chronology of the 
plays of D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca (1938), y mas tarde, de 
un modo completo, Morley y Bruerton, en su obra fundamental 
The chronology of Lope de Vega’s “comedias” (1940). Bruerton 
nos hadadotambién The chronology of the “comedias” of Guillen 
de Castro (1944). 

En realidad, estos sistemas se complementan. Con la or- 
toepia sola no se pueden aventurar sino conclusiones un tanto 
provisionales e inseguras, como sucede igualmente con el mé- 
todo de la versificacion aislado, a menos que se trate de la cro- 
nologia; asi Morley y Bruerton vieron confirmadas muchas de 
sus conclusiones con el descubrimiento realizado por A. G. de 
Amezia (1945) de una nueva colecciOn manuscrita y desconocida 
de la copia por I. de Galvez en 1762 de treinta y dos comedias 
autografas de Lope de Vega, con el lugar y la fecha, excepto una 
(HR, 1947, 65-69). Para esto es itil y aproximado a la certeza. 
Las invocaciones, los dibujos y otros signos que se encuentran, 
a veces, en los manuscritos de puno y letra del autor, como ob- 
servo y experimento Fichter en autégrafos de Lope (HR, 1941, 
79-90), pueden auxiliar para fecharlos. Sin embargo, para juz- 
gar de la auténtica paternidad de una comedia de dudosa atribu- 
cién se necesitan, ademas de los tres métodos descritos, otros 
medios objetivos, entre ellos, la comparaci6én del vocabulario, 
la sintaxis y la técnica dramatica de que habla Morley (HR, 
1937, 282 y 285), el examen de los accidentes gramaticales y de 
la morfologia a que alude Wilson (HR, 1953, 149) y que él ma- 
nejo en 1947 (MLQ, VIII, 393-400). También debiera detenerse 
la atencion en las palabras favoritas. Existe la tendencia en 
los escritores a encarifarse con ciertos vocablos, que se con- 
vierten en sus preferidos. Si el investigador los descubre y 


mide su namero, podrian quiz4 suministrar un indicio signifi- 
cativo. 
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En resumen, podra afirmarse que si se aplican conjunta- 
mente los tres procedimientos resenados, la ortoepfaenelverso, 
la ortoepia en las palabras claves y la estructura estrdfica, y 
si sus resultados coinciden, habra en la conclusi6n que se for- 
mule mas probabilidades de acertar. 

He aqui un problema abierto a nuevas investigaciones y ma- 
teria para futuras tesis doctorales. Ténganse en cuenta para 
ello los trabajos siguientes: 


Robles Dégano, Felipe, Ortologza clasica delalengua castellana, 
fundada en la autoridad de cuatrocientos poetas, con una 
carta-prélogo de M. Menéndez Pelayo, Madrid, 1905, vi, 380 
p. [Catalogo alfabético de los poetas, p. 10-23. CatAlogo 
cronoldgico de los poetas, p. 24.26. — Obra calificada de 
indispensable por S. G. Morley, HR, 1937, V, 283. | 


Morley, S. Griswold, ‘Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas 
de Lope de Vega’, en Hom. a Bonilla, Madrid, 1927, I, 525- 
544, 


Morley, S. G., Objective criteria for judging authorship and 
chronology in the “comedia”, HR, 1937, V, 281-285. [Cita 
por primera vez la palabra “orthoépy”, p. 282.] — V. tam- 
bién ‘The detection of personality in literature’, PMLA, 1905, 
XX, 305-321. 


Wade, Gerald E., “The orthoépy of the holographic “comedias” 
of Tirso de Molina’, PMLA, 1940, LV, 993-1009. 


Wade, Gerald E., ‘The orthoépy of the holographic “comedias” 
of Vélez de Guevara’, HR, 1941, IX, 459-481. 


Poesse, Walter, The internal line-structure of thirty autograph 
plays of Lope de Vega, Bloomington, 1949, 106 p. (Indiana 
Univ. publ., Humanities series no. 18.) [Tesis doct. de la 
Univ. de California, Berkeley. — V. W. L. Fichter, HR, 1950, 
XVIII, 269-273. | 


Fichter, William L., ‘Orthoépy as an aid for establishing a canon 
of Lope de Vega’s authentic plays’, en Hom. a Huntington, 
Wellesley, Mass., 1952, p. 143-153. (Wellesley College.) 


Wilson, William E., ‘The orthoépy of certain words in the plays 
of Guillén de Castro’, HR, 1953, XXI, 146-150. 


Morley, S. G., ‘The use of verse-forms (strophes) by Tirso de 
Molina’, BHz, 1905, VII, 387-408. 


Morley, S. G., ‘El uso de las combinaciones métricas en las co- 
medias de Tirso de Molina’, BHi, 1914, XVI, 177-208. 
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Morley, S. G., Studies in Spanish dramatic versification of the 
Siglo de Oro, Alarcon and.Moreto, Berkeley, 1918. (Univ. 
of California publ. in mod. philol., VII, 131-173.) 


Morley, S. G., ‘The missing lines of “La Estrella de Sevilla”’, 
RR, 1923, XIV, 233-239. 


Morley, S. G., ‘Strophes in the Spanish drama before Lope de 
Vega’, en Hom. aM. Pidal, 1925, I, 505-531, ‘Postscript’, 
RFE, 1925, XII, 398-400. 


Buchanan, Milton A., The chronology of Lope de Vega’s plays, 
Toronto, 1922, 24 p., (Univ. of Toronto stud., Philol. series 
n°. 6.) [V. J. F. Montesinos, RFE, 1923, X, 190-192. ] 


Morley, S. G., ‘Unrhymed strophes in Lope de Vega’s “comedias”’, 
en Misceldnea scientifica e literaria dedicada a J.Leite de 
Vasconcelos, Coimbra, 1934, I, 301-311. 


Bruerton, C., ‘On the chronology of some plays by Lope de Vega’, 
HR, 1935, Ill, 247-249. 


Hilborn, Harry Warren, A chronology of the plays of D. Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, Toronto, 1938, vi, 119 p. [Tesis doct. 
V. C. Bruerton, HR, 1940, VIII, 267-272. “Comedias and 
autos on the basis of their versification, the method origi- 
nated by Prof. Morley in 1905. The book presents, in my 
opinion, one more solid proof that the versification method 
is valid whenever there exists a sufficiently large number 
of objectively dated plays from which to derive criteria.” | 


Hilborn, H. W., ‘Calderon’s “silvas”’, PMLA, 1943, LVIII, 122- 
148, con dos tablas. 


Hilborn, H. W., ‘Calderon’s “quintillas”’, HR, 1948, XVI, 301- 
310. [Adiciones, observaciones y correcciones. ] 


Morley, S. Griswold and Bruerton, Courtney, The chronology of 
Lope de Vega’s “comedias”, with a discussion of doubtful at- 
tributions, the whole based on a study of his strophic ver- 
sification, New York, 1940, xiv, 427 p. (MLAA). [Para el 
uso del método y sus resultados, v. el cap. ‘Autographs and 
prints’, p.7-11. - V. W. L. Fichter, RR, 1942, XXXIII, 202- 
211; C. E. Anibal, HR, 1943, XI, 338-353 y A. G. de Amezia, 
en Una coleccion manuscrita y desconocida de comedias de 
Lope de Vega Carpio, Madrid, 1945, 139 p. (Transcritas en 
1762 por Ignacio de Galvez de 32 comedias autégrafas de 
Lope, hoy perdidas, que se conservaban en el archivo de 
Sessa.) V. W. L. Fichter, HR, 1947, XV, 468-472. ] 
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Wagner, Charles Philip, ‘Lope de Vega’s fifteen hundred “come- 
dias” and the date of “La moza de cantaro”’, HR, 1941, IX, 
91-102. [“I cannot see how the ‘versification forces the 
hypothesis.’ One could reach such a hypothesis only if other 
evidence for revision were absent, in an attempt to reconcile 
the evidence of the versification with the evidence that points 
to 1625” (p. 102). | 


Fichter, W. L., “New aids for dating the undated autographs of 
Lope de Vega’s plays’, HR, 1941, IX, 79-90. [Las invoca- 
ciones, el dibujo eucaristico y la frase piadosa. ] 


Morley, S. G., and Bruerton, C., ‘Addenda to the chronology of 
Lope de Vega’s “comedias”’, HR, 1947, XV, 49-71, con 1 facs. 
[V. Ch. V. Aubrun, BHi, 1947, XLIX, 479. ] 


Bruerton, Courtney, “The chronology of the “comedias” of Guillén 
de Castro’, HR, 1944, XII, 89-151. [Considera auténticas 
sdlo 27. ] 


Wilson, William E., ‘A note on fifteen plays attributed to Guillén 
de Castro’, MLQ, 1947, VIII, 393-400. [Adopta el plan de 
las formas verbales y la morfologia, teniendo presente el 
articulo de Leavitt O. Wright, ‘The “-ra®” verb form in Spain’, 
Univ. Calif. publ. mod. philol., 1932, XV, n°. 1, p. 124 ys., 
y corrobora, ensu mayoria, el resultado a que llega Bruerton 
en el estudio anterior. | 


Bruerton, C., ‘More on the date of “Peribafiez”’, HR, 1949, 
XVII, 35-46. [Adicidn, basada en la versificaci6n, a los 
trabajos de Ch. Ph. Wagner, W. L. Fichter, J. M. Hill, 
Ch. V. Aubrun y J. F. Montesinos, M. Bataillon, A. G. de 
Amezta, Mabel M. Harlan, Carolina Poncet y R. del Arco, 
cuyos datos bibliograficos dan Bruerton y Wagner. | 


Parker, Jack H., ‘The versification of the “comedias” of Antonio 
de Solis y Rivadeneyra’, HR, 1949, XVII, 308-315. 


1. He reunido aqui los datos sobre el estado presente de los estudios 
ortoe€picos en el campo de la literatura espanola. Ya en pruebas este 
articulo, me indica el Profesor Tomas Navarro que en el siglo XVIII un 
antiguo introductor del término “ortoepia” bajo una ligera variante, fué 
Juan Antonio Gonzalez Valdés, en su Ortopeya universal, Madrid, 1785, 
al cual se refirid el propio Sr. Navarro en la Revista de Filologia Es- 
panola, 1920, VII, 382-383. 

2. El Profesor George T. Cushman me informa que el término ortoepia 
aparece tambien en el Diccionario Espanol - Inglés e Inglés-Espanol de 
Velazquez. 


SARTRE AND THE ESSENTIAL GENET 
F. C. St. Aubyn 


State University of New York 
Harpur College 


Existentialism has its first saint. The pope of the French 
movement, Jean-Paul Sartre, finally completed the canoniza- 
tion of Jean Genét.1 What started out as an introduction to 
Genét’s Oeuvres complétes appeared month after month in the 
sect’s official organ, Les Temps modernes. When gathered to- 
gether the instalments of the introduction comprised a closely 
printed 578-page book and Gallimard found itself publishing the 
complete works of Genét with a first volume by Sartre. To 
complicate matters, the second volume, containing genuine, if 
somewhat expurgated, Genét had long since appeared.” Now 
that the confusion has been cleared away, we are ina position 
to discover the nature of the essential Genét according to 
Sartre, provided we remember that “essential” is the adjectival 
form of “essence” not only in its generally accepted sense but 
also in the sense of “un ensemble constant de propriétés,”* and 
as such Sartre’s favorite foil for “existential.” 

Sartre has been careful to state his intentions: 


To show the limits of both psychoanalytic and Marxist 
interpretation and that liberty alone can explain a 
person in his entirety; to reveal that liberty in the 
clutches of destiny, at first crushed by its fatalities, 
then turning on them in order to control them little by 
little; to prove that genius is not a gift but a loophole 
one invents in desperate cases; to rediscover the 
choice a writer makes of himself, of his life and of the 
meaning of the universe in the very characteristics of 
his style and composition, even in the structure of his 
figures of speech, and in the individuality of his tastes: 
to retrace in detail the history of a liberation (p. 536).! 
Such was the none too modest task only a critic who is alsoa 
philosopher-psychologist like Sartre could set for himself and 
accomplish. 

To achieve this end Sartre considers Genét’s evolution, in 
broad outline, as a series of three metamorphoses. A phenom- 
enologist was scarcely needed to describe the first of these 
metamorphoses, for Genét has written about it at length, and 
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indeed the event itself has been copiously documented by the 
psychoanalysts as constituting the initial and generative trau- 
matic experience for many writers: the loss of childhood or 
the death of innocence. But Sartre is quick to demonstrate how 
Genét is “a touchstone which permits the determination of the 
limits of psychoanalytic explanation” and that “the concepts of a 
‘stereotyped resurrection of the original crisis,’ of ‘narcis- 
Sism’ and of ‘sado-masochism’ could not be applied as such to 
Genét’s case, because their utilization without nuance might 
cause us to accept for the raw data of a psychosis that which is 
the work of a liberty obstinately fighting for its own salvation” 
(p. 121). As aresult Sartre’s description of this simultaneous 
death of Genét the child and emergence of Genét the voyou, with 
the subsequent conversion to evil, is persuasive. True to the 
psychoanalytic formula, this “fatal instant” will haunt Genét the 
rest of his life and provide the major impulse for his literary 
creation. But Sartre goes on to diagnose Genét’s attitude to- 
wards this initial crisis as a double one compounded of horror 
and nostalgia: nostalgia for what has been irretrievably lost 
and horror both of the change that has taken place and of a 
possible repetition of a similar metamorphosis in the future. 
Pushing the diagnosis one step further, Sartre shows how fear 
of revealing his cowardice in face of this metamorphosis 
caused Genét to surround the amorous humiliations of the 
pederast and the professional risks of the thief with a sacred 
aura, for these accidents reveal the “immortal enchantment” 
which gave birth to a monster and killed a child. In his own 
mind Genét equates the irrevocable “before” and “after” of this 
metamorphosis with that of crime, capital punishment, poetry, 
the orgasm and homosexuality. Thus Genét lives outside histo- 
ry, between parentheses, as Sartre puts it, reliving not the pro- 
fane history of the moment but the holy history of the myth of 
the moment. 

Genét’s first search then is for being. Unfortunately Genét 
discovered that he had no claim to childhood innocence for he 
was a synthetic product without parents or a name, He was 
nothing more than an entry in a registry, a number in a bureau- 
cratic process. As the victim of a society which defines being 
by having, Genét, the child, wanted to have in order to be. But 
the normal means of appropriation were denied him for he 
could neither buy nor inherit. As a public charge all, including 
work, was given to him. In this double exile, Genét like most 
children, will “play-like,” make a pretense of being and having. 
The insufficiency of being will léad him to play the game of 
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theft. For the moment Genét elects God as witness to his 
secret life, since God alone.can compensate for the absent 
mother and an indifferent society. In becoming the object of 
concern of an infinite being, Genét acquires the being which he 
lacked. As Sartre says, “he will be a saint for want of being a 
son” (p. 18). 

Genét’s first attempts at stealing were imaginary and des- 
perate efforts at appropriation. By stealing in secret he was 
attempting to establish his ownership of things. In this endeav- 
or to integrate himself into the community of men, Genét at- 
tempts a real operation whose goal and significance remain in 
the unreal, At the same time as Genét would be the owner in- 
carnate, he would also be his own public. Sartre thus ranges 
this double operation of Genét’s mind in the category of poetic 
acts, constituting as it does “a systematic pursuit of the impos- 
sible” (p. 20). Genét practices his twin exorcisms, thinking 
that God will replace the absent mother and theft will replace 
property. But while stealing in innocence and modestly re- 
nouncing the martyr’s wreath, Genét did not know that he was 
forging his own destiny. 

The moment a voice publicly declared him a thief was the 
moment of awakening for Genét. Of the two means we have of 
knowing ourselves, through what our own consciousness tells us 
we are and through what others tell us we are, Sartre maintains 
that Genét knew only the second. Thus, to put it too simply, 
Other is Evil, and since Genét is not himself but the Other 
others tell him he is, he is also Evil. Sartre defines Evil as: 
“The disorder of all order, the order of all disorder. Corrod- 
ing acid, torment, explosive, it is the radical dispersion, it 
changes the most indissoluble unity into multiplicity; but since 
it puts disorder everywhere, since it is the greatest common 
divider, it must also be the secret and unseizable unity of all 
multiplicity” (p. 32). Thus Genét as evil has learned to think 
the unthinkable, uphold the untenable and posit as true that 
which he knows to be false. Upon this basis Genét built his 
sophistry. His true adventure was to be named, an act which 
resulted in a radical metamorphosis of his person and his 
language, The will to survive his shame and the certainty of 
winning leave Genét with the unreasonable conviction that life 
has a meaning in spite of the evidence. 

Genét’s conversion to a sort of Jansenism of evil, as Sartre 
calls it, took place sometime between his tenth and fifteenth 
year. Phenomenology demonstrates that this conversion was 
the result of tension among the incompatible ethic groups and 
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systems in contemporary society. Realizing that he has merely 
been loaned to his peasant keepers, Genét also realizes that he 
is somehow different. In addition he belongs to an administra- 
tive organism, and his sojourn in the country is purely provi- 
sory. He is double in his objective reality, for he is both the 
odd little fellow Jean in the country and a number in the central 
administration in the city. This duality facilitates an interior 
doubling. Taking refuge in the one from the other, Genét the 
foundling becomes Genét the universal subject. The old secular 
conflict between the city and the country produces in Genét a 
primitive and almost archaic mythology whose themes are 
worked out by the refined logic of a city dweller. The univer- 
sality of what Genét has to say can be found, according to 
Sartre, in this suspension between the remnants of an inherited 
morality of individual property and a collective morality in the 
process of formation. That the one is primarily rural and the 
other urban is one of Sartre’s less accurate analyses. Genét’s 
conversion to evil is comparable to that of any outcast group 
which has arrived at a level of culture where it is capable of 
opposing its oppressors but has no means of imposing a change. 
Lacking means to reverse the existing order, it can conceive of 
no other and thinks only of demanding integration into the 
society which has ousted it. As soon as the group understands 
that it has been rejected forever, it makes use of the ostracism 
of which it is a victim in order not to leave the initiative to the 
oppressors. The result is an attitude which says: “It is not 
you who refuse us admittance, but we who do not deign to 
enter.” Such an interior revolution is realistic, Sartre says, 
because it deliberately maintains itself within the scheme of 
existing institutions, and idealistic because it brings about no 
genuine amelioration. As a result Genét loves the French 
social order with a hateful and exasperated love. But the in- 
clemency of this society which excludes him must be complete 
if Genét is to attain perfection in evil. As an idealist Genét 
steals because others believe him to be a thief. Genét however 
makes his resolution to steal too late, for he has already lost 
the initiative: “When he launches his counterattack, others 
have already put their implements in place, occupied all the 
avenues and public buildings. Even before he can think of re- 
belling, he has conceded to them the essential, that he is a thief 
and that theft is an infamy” (p. 63). Finally, his realism, hard 
and cynical because it persists in wishing for the totality of the 
real, remains completely ineffectual, This strange metamor- 
phosis of absolute realism into absolute idealism permits us to 
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understand, according to Sartre, why this life of evil which 
wished to be active, lucid and effective, slowly transformed 
itself into “an awakened dream” (p. 63). 

In Sartre’s complicated dialectic, an act which one accom-~ 
plishes in order to be is not an act but a gesture. The Evildoer 
wishes Evil for Evil’s sake, as an end in itself. Genét, how- 
ever, does Evil in order to be an evildoer. Evil is not then an 
end in itself in his enterprises: it is the means by which he has 
chosen to reveal his own nature. He does not commit Evil, he 
is not an evildoer: he plays the réle of evildoer. But as Sartre 
says, “to adopt a mental attitude is to give oneself a prison 
without bars” (p. 73). Thus Genét has chosen the prison of his 
own mind as the scene for all his acts which are but empty ges- 
tures in the eyes of his audience, himself. 

Just as Sartre uses the psychoanalysts’ theory of “original 
crisis” in order to go beyond it, so does he develop the idea of 
narcissism according to his own tenets, Sartre maintains that 
Genét’s preoccupation with mirrors is not narcissistic but a 
continuation of the search for being which Genét found only in 
the eyes of others. One cannot coincide with oneself without 
mediation, But mirrors, those “inverse consciences,” are an 
illusory mediation and Genét is left with an impossible objec- 
tivity. In the end his desire to make of this objectivity for 
others the essential, and of his reality-for-self the inessential, 
placed Genét in what Sartre calls a pre-pederastic situation. 
All men, including many actors who place their truth in Being- 
for-others, find themselves, according to Sartre, in the same 
situation, even though they have their pleasure only in sleeping 
with women. But other factors disposed Genét to pederasty. In 
one of his most telling passages Sartre describes one of the 
factors thus: “We bathe in our life, in our blood, in our sperm; 
our body is a very dense water which carries us along, it suf- 
fices to let ourselves go. A trivial Venus who is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from digestion, respiration, the beating of the 
heart, gently directs us towards woman; it suffices to put our 
confidence in her for this servant goddess will take care of 
everything: of our pleasure and of the species” (p. 83). But 
Genét finds in himself none of the powerful instincts which up- 
hold the desires of the normal man. He knows only the instinct 
of death. His sexual desires will be, like his life itself, phan- 
toms. Whatever their object, they are condemned in advance. 
Condemned, unnatural, impossible, the desire of Genét becomes 
desire of the impossible and of the unnatural. His sexual life is 
a new field opened to his perversity. Thus his sexual appetite 
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will include a fierce vindication of his autonomy and individual- 
ity against the rules, against nature, life, the species and soci- 
ety itself, 

The characters Genét manipulates in reflection in his novels 
inhabit a world of “Evil which is a ballet” (p. 121). This world 
of evil, since it is only a play of appearances and conventions, 
depends for its reality upon the conscience of the spectator who 
contemplates it. His attention is necessary to transform its 
inhabitants into ballerinas, “graceful students of picking pock- 
ets” (p. 121). Graceful because the only justification of their 
gestures will be their grace, that is to say, their appearance. 
This objectification, or “objection,” as Sartre calls it, is a me- 
thodical conversion, constituting the world as a closed system 
regarded from without, a world existing at the extremes of 
tension and lucidity, master of itself and its inhabitants since it 
accepts them only to the extent that it manifests them. As 
creator and created, actor and audience, Genét wishes to make 
and to be, to be in order to make and to make in order to be. 
Thus “he is at the same time master, servant and their pitiless 
struggle. For the master makes nothing, he is; the slave is 
not, he makes” (p, 122). Wanting to be, Genét makes of himself 
a thing and submits himself to the rule of things. All vanishes 
in pure objectivity. These pure objects which crush him re- 
solve in their turn into pure appearances, and this world of 
appearances returns to the true subject for whom the appear- 
ances exist, that is, for Genét alone. The horrible universe 
which surrounds Genét changes into a graceful ballet. The 
mythological power of Genét which comes to him from ges- 
tures, from ceremonies, from language, submits him without 
force to the cruel beauty of the universe. Thus there is always 
about the characters of Genét the dreamlike quality of the 
dance. But his corrosive imagination, which comes to him 
from his analytic spirit, delivers him from this world by re- 
ducing its beauty to dependence upon his own conscience. 
Sartre feels it is the unbearable tension of such a world which 
gives to Genét’s works their “profoundly and paradoxically 
human character” (p. 128). 

That Genét is a descendent of Rimbaud should by now be evi- 
dent. Sartre uses what is perhaps Rimbaud’s most important 
intuition, “Je est un autre,” as a chapter title, although he later 
points out the many differences between the thought of Rimbaud 
and Genét. Sartre defines a solipsist as “a man who denies his 
empiric existence to the profit of his noumenal and sacred 
existence,” and goes on to say that “for the solipsist and for 
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Genét ‘Je est un autre’ and this Other is God” (p, 141). Genét 
uses God as an interlocutor and calls upon Him unceasingly as 
witness. The essential function of this Power is to transform 
the individual history of Genét as it unrolls into holy history, 
that is to say, to destroy its historicity. The first movement in 
this dialectic progression is total alienation of self. Genét is 
himself in the Other. His conscience poses the Other as essen- 
tial and holds itself as inessential. That is Love, Sartre says. 
The total progression continues in a circular movement: sub- 
jection to Other, return to self, subjection to self as other, 
return to amorous subjection, etc. Genét goes around in a 
circle, turning faster and faster, passing from essence to ex- 
istence and from existence to essence, from poetic glorification 
to corrosive lucidity. If he stops he is dead, as dead as the 
poetic life of Rimbaud once it had been renounced. 

Genét’s aspirations for martyrdom and sainthood are also 
unique. Since he wishes his own unhappiness and the failure of 
his enterprises, since he actually works at imposing on himself 
aversions which his sensitivity refuses, his attitude towards 
himself resembles that of an anchorite who martyrs himself, 
Since the Evildoer wishes that which horrifies him, he sacri- 
fices himself to Evil and thus realizes in himself the ascetic 
torment, But since Genét believes in neither God nor the devil, 
to whom can he sacrifice himself, Sartre asks. Sacrifice, he 
answers, is a gift which is made to no one. Genét on the other 
hand makes a gift of self to being, to the world, to destiny, to 
the sacred forces which surround him. He takes his consolation 
in the obscure feeling that his unhappiness, the suffering of his 
self-love and even his misdeeds augment his absolute value. 
For him, suffering is a sacred causality. On this basis Genét 
builds his theory of sainthood. Such reasoning is specious, 
Sartre points out, even though the thief and the saint resemble 
one another since they both consume without producing. And if 
one defines sainthood objectively by the function it exercises in 
a religious community, then one can see, according to Sartre’s 
description, that Genét’s treason exercises a similar function 
in the society of crime. In this description, the reader is not 
allowed to forget that Sartre is after all the titular head of 
atheistic French Existentialism. Sainthood, he says, “with its 
sophisms, its rhetoric and its morose delectations” is repug- 
nant to him. It has only one use today: “to permit men of bad 
faith to reason falsely” (p. 192). His indictment of Christianity 
is worth quoting almost in full: 
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Christianity, a great syncretic current, has swept 
along with it other moralities (in addition to aristo- 
cratic morality). Asa religion of state, it prescribes 
economy, temperance and a wise administration of 
their fortune to the middle classes. As a religion of 
Class it preaches resignation to the lower classes. It 
Speaks to each in his own language. It argues that 
there is only one Christian morality, the same for all; 
its priests have the knack of making the unfortunate 
man believe that the resignation which is prescribed 
for him in the face of the wealth of others is, at bot- 
tom, essentially the same as the joyous renunciation of 
the aristocrat. In both cases, they say to him, one 
turns away from the goods of the earth. But it is easy 
to see that the abandonment of possessions which one 
has is the act of a prince. It is eminently to be en- 
joyed. To renounce that which one does not have is to 
accept ignorance, hunger, servitude; in short, to ac- 
cept to remain less than a man (p.192, n. 2). 


Sartre also points out the basic contradiction in Christian sac- 
rifice. On the one hand Christianity teaches objectively that 
sacrifice has no value in itself, it is merely a means. On the 
other hand Christianity insists that the value which God accords 
the object which one sacrifices will be measured by the impor- 
tance it retains in the eyes of the sacrificer. “The reverse of 
one’s unhappiness is happiness in heaven; to destroy the object 
(in sacrifice) is to create its celestial double” (p. 211). At the 
extreme of objective ethics, we abandon our possessions with 
indifference, this indifference being the mark of our love of 
God. At the extreme of subjective ethics we dispossess our- 
selves in despair, this despair being the measure of our love. 
Thus the Christian must be both indifferent and despairing, 
rendering those two moralities incompatible, at least for 
Sartre. He presents these contradictions, he says, not in order 
to condemn Christian morality. He is too convinced that “all 
morality is at the same time impossible and necessary” 
(p. 211). He merely describes. These remarks are interesting 
to anyone who has followed the development of Sartre’s philoso- 
phy because the one objection most frequently raised to his 
brand of Existentialism, both as a philosophic and literary 
movement, is its lack of a coherent, well-defined and intelligi- 
ble system of morality. Almost the whole subject of the pres- 
ent book is the question of good and evil, but Sartre has limited 
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his investigation for the most part to Genét alone. Perhaps 
Sartre in his next work, which he promises in his conclusions 
on Genét and which will treat of our epoch’s “bad conscience 
with respect to history” (p. 549), will include the long hoped 
for morality which will at the same time make a working phi- 
losophy of Existentialism. 

Continuing his investigation of Genét, Sartre next considers 
Genét’s relationships with the exterior world. He demonstrates 
that, for the exiled Genét, a city which appears to us to bea 
collection of tools arranged in good order and thus a reflection 
of human reality signifies to Genét his own exclusion from the 
human race, since “things say nothing to him” (p. 241). The 
very finality of tools accuses Genét in his impossible exile. 
There are three methods by which the exiled man may react 
against this situation, and Genét uses all three. He replaces 
the practical and technical relationship with tools by that of 
simple contiguity. Sartre calls it Genét’s “attempt at quiet- 
ism” (p. 243), a symbolic destruction of mankind, since tools 
float between a nature which could not have produced them by 
itself and the reign of man which the quietist does not want to 
acknowledge. Secondly, there is a denial and destruction of ob- 
jects; but since Genét becomes himself the object he cannot 
have and at the same time hopes to find his truth in the object 
which he destroys, he destroys himself, and as Sartre says, 
“murder is suicide” (p. 246). As a last resort, Genét considers 
the tool which is for Sartre “the crystallization of a collective 
imperative” (p. 246), not from the standpoint of its utility, but 
from the viewpoint of its possibilities for destruction, a sort of 
“magic demand of things” (p. 248). This poetic and demoniacal 
utilization is perhaps the only true relationship which the exiled 
man can maintain with the instruments and goods of the society 
which exiled him, In this exceptional relationship, the evildoer 
abdicates in favor of things. It is things which indicate their 
own use, and it is man who becomes their tool. Thus for Genét: 
“The tools which surround him have fixed, crystallized values 
which continuously manifest to him his exile: it is human mo- 
rality engraved in the inertia of matter; if he wishes to force 
their existence he succeeds only in destroying them; he may 
sometimes believe that he has used them but in fact it is they 
who have used him” (p. 248). 

Genét is no more successful in his relationships with nature. 
Sartre maintains that “in its essence, Nature is regard. But it 
is also the thing regarded. This spying regard constitutes at 
all times the object of a regard” (p. 253), In such a relationship, 
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the réles of seer and thing seen are interchangeable, since each 
is object for the other. Thus just as Genét was ostracized by 
society, sois he ostracized by nature: “it is the universal re- 
gard which transforms him into a stone or a rock: another 
means of signifying to him his exile” (p. 252). He is just as 
much Other for rocks as he was for the passersby in society, 
for if nature is “regard,” it is the “regard” only of the accepted. 
As decor, Genét sometimes finds escape in nature, but it is only 
in the imaginary. On the other hand there are spectacles and 
events which have no other meaning or function than to make all 
of us feel our exile and our destitution, in short, the limits of 
our powers. Genét discovers in them a finality which escapes 
us and which is destined only for him. He calls them miracles: 
it is “the cortege of hierophants which accompanies the predes- 
tined and reminds him of his predestination” (p. 254). In the 
miracle of horror, the sacred reveals itself to us in its terrify- 
ing aspect. These brief and fulgurant contacts with the world 
draw Genét from his absence and reveal to him his destiny. 
Certain events permit him to relive in an instant his whole life. 
This profane duration allows the sacred time of fatality and 
repetition to be seen. Of repetition, because miracles repro- 
duce symbolically the original crisis, Of fatality, because the 
lazy and vague trauma of daily life is torn to bits, revealing the 
irremediable enchainment and the would-be mechanical fatality 
of sacred time. But there are also the poetic miracles, and it 
is through them that Genét perceives that the universe of his 
aversions is eternal glory, that his defects are also triumphs. 
They reveal to him “the secure and positive aspect of his pre- 
destination” (p. 255). 

Thus ianguage, the stock in trade of the author, is for Genét 
at the same time nature as soon as he discovers it in himself 
and outside himself with its resistance and its laws which es- 
cape him, and also a tool as soon as he speaks or listens toa 
companion, And finally, it sometimes happens that words man- 
ifest a surprising independence, mingle in spite of all laws and 
produce puns and oracles inside of language itself. Thus lan- 
guage is also a miracle. Genét’s attitude towards language, 
since it is both his most intimate reality and the most rigorous 
expression of his exile, is a complex one, Because this child is 
for himself other, language in him decomposes and alters, be- 
comes the language of others. Words are in him like foreign 
bodies. He observes them, examines them, makes them iunc- 
tion in the void, Since all objects designated by words are 
equally taboo, myth and reality are equivalent, Since the world 
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has been confiscated from him, since everything is further 
away and more fabulous than the Orient, it makes little differ- 
ence that Genét calls a prison a hut or a palace. It is equally 
impossible for him to inhabit a palace and see a prison with the 
eyes of a judge. That which counts is the material presence of 
the word which symbolizes the significant content which for 
Genét is nothing else than the being of the thing signified: “to 
change words is to change being” (p. 261). His original crisis 
corresponded exactly to the intuitive crystallization which the 
word performed for other eyes. The word “thief” was an as~ 
tringent. Haunted by this crisis, Genét hopes to provoke it in 
turn in other objects. He wants to name not in order to desig- 
nate but in order to transform. This is one of Sartre’s most 
important revelations in regard to the works of Genét. Reading 
them as we must with preconceived ideas of the meanings of 
words, we tend to find deformation instead of transformation, 
and we are rendered incapable of appreciating the beauty of 
what Genét has to Say. 

Equally important is Genét’s refusal of history. According 
to Sartre: 


In order that a man have a history, he must evolve, the 
course of the world must change him in changing itself 
and he must change himself in changing it, his life 
must depend on all and on himself alone, he must dis- 
cover init at the moment of death a common product 
of the epoch and the individual work of his will. ...The 
future is uncertain, we are our own risk, the world is 
our peril: we could not exist at any time for ourselves 
in totality (pp. 288-89), 


But Genét is totality for himself. His only chance for salvation 
is to act on himself on the level of reflection so that he may ac- 
cept without reserve, with love even, the horrible destiny which 
is his, On this level of reflection, occupied as he is with re- 
living ceremoniously his original crisis, careful solely to re- 
peat and imitate the archetypical gestures of others, disdainful 
of profane time and deigning to know only the sacred time of the 
eternal return, Genét is not historic. He refuses irreversibili- 
ty, change, newness. He has become a rigorously arranged and 
almost autonomous system which turns in a circle and com- 
mands itself. The succession of his states, the concatenation of 
his sentiments and his will are circular. According to Sartre, 
the two dialectics which command Genét’s inner life contradict 
one another, falsify one another and in the end turn in empti- 
ness, 
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Genét, Sartre says, dedicated himself to the foolish enter- 
prise of becoming what he already is and of destroying what he 
cannot keep himself from becoming. Thereupon his will vola- 
tilizes in the imaginary. Since his will wishes that which it 
cannot wish, it dreams that it wishes it. Destined by nature to 
remain ineffectual, his destructions and approbations take place 
Symbolically. From the day in which he chose to wish his own 
destiny, Genét decided, unknown to himself, to make of himself 
a Symbol, to express himself by symbols and to live among 
Symbols. The more he persists in wishing the real the more he 
dissipates himself indreams, At this point he must disappear 
or transform himself. It is this new contradiction, according to 
Sartre, which is going to save Genét. The liberating shock 
happens when he perceives that he is dreaming, when he asks 
himself with perplexity how his realism changed itself into po- 
etry. Genét had decided to be that which others had made of 
him. In forcing himself to be a thief, he perceived that he had 
become a dreamer. But his original will to assume himself 
completely has not changed. Since there is a dreamer, it is a 
dreamer that he must wish himself to be. He will be the thief 
become poet. By this decision he escapes the dream, since he 
transforms “a dream of will into a will to dream” (p. 327). Be- 
fore writing, however, he will be first a poet in his life and in 
his gestures, because this poetry in act appears to him suddenly 
as the best means of committing evil. As Sartre says, “he will 
be a poet because he is evil” (p. 327). 

Thus the second metamorphosis in the evolution of Genét 
took place, that of the thief becoming the esthete. According to 
Sartre’s dialectic, Genét himself in his strange world is an ab- 
sence, the simple manifestation of an archetypical gesture, The 
archetype itself does not exist but is only a simple empty sig- 
nificance which loses itself in an abstract sky. The world ex- 
ists only in order to permit the gesture, the gesture only in 
order to manifest the archetype, and the archetype is nothing 
but nothingness, Genét receives like the stab of a knife this un- 
happy illumination, that nothingness is the absolute end of being. 
The illumination itself is beauty: “Beauty does not first appear 
in order subsequently to provoke the irrealization of being: it 
is the very process of irrealization itself” (p. 350). When the 
irrealization of the world imposes itself on Genét in spite of 
himself as an exterior event, he gives the name beauty to the 
objective necessity of the transformation. Thus “Beauty is 
neither appearance nor being, it is a relationship: the trans- 
formation of being into appearance” (p. 350), It is both a 
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dazzling blindness, an immense nightmare which reveals the 
keys to the universe, and a terrible revelation which teaches 
nothing, unless that being is made for nothingness. In this 
world in which “Beauty is at the same time an objective neces- 
sity and a morality of the sensitivity” (p. 352), the soul of Genét 
refused to allow itself to be invaded by dreams only in order to 
allow itself to be invaded by words. These words themselves 
are the images of words rather than true words, images be- 
cause they are pronounced by an imaginary speaker and ad- 
dressed to absent listeners. Before Genét can write he must 
come out of this dream, for writing is an act not a gesture and 
can be accomplisked only with genuine words: “The paradox of 
the art object is that its significance remains unreal, that is to 
say outside the world, and yet it may be the cause and end of 
real activities” (p. 390). As an esthete Genét was the prey of 
irrealizing gestures. Asan artist he invents acts which give 
reality to gestures. The new choice which proposes itself will 
permit him to surpass all his contradictions. Activism and 
faith will unify in the project of creating: in the work, the mys- 
tic will give himself being, he will outline himself on the canvas 
and remain captive for eternity. But since it is a question of 
objectifying his dreams, the dreamer passes into action. As the 
sole hero of his books, Genét has fallen entirely into the imagi- 
nary and becomes imaginary in person. But at the same mo- 
ment an austere, lucid, calculating conscience is born, deliv- 
ered of all its dreams, dolivered of the dreamer himself which 
inhabited it. This pure liberty of the artist no longer knows 
either Good or Evil but rather it creates nothing but the objects 
of its art. Genét has liberated himself. Sartre warns that it 
was not as simple nor as orderly as it sounds. Since to write 
is to communicate, and if Genét wishes to infect honest men 
with his dreams, it will be necessary to be interested in what 
goes on in their heads, Others had been up to this point for 
Genét only sacred appearances, fixed in an attitude of reproba- 
tion, They are going to become men, And it is this transforma- 
tion of his relationships with others which will cost Genét the 
most effort. Sartre has demonstrated how Genét passed from 
the act to the gesture and from the gesture to the word. In 
order to pass from the word to the written work requires still 
another metamorphosis, 

The third metamorphosis which changed Genét the esthete 
into Genét the writer did not take place as he was writing his 
first poems, Our decisions gather together in new syntheses 
and in new situations the leitmotifs which direct our life. In 
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accomplishing this, Genét performed the last of his gestures 
and the first of his poetic acts. Sartre brilliantly analyzes 
Genét’s rather bad poetry, demonstrating its main theme as 
exile, with a second theme of fatality, and a third which is the 
reverse of the first, the guilt of others. A fourth theme, that of 
the quest for love, has as its reverse the theme of resentment. 
Sartre points out the “almost imperceptible influence of Jou- 
handeau,” the influence of encounters with Cocteau, the resem- 
blances to Valéry, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Hugo, Baudelaire, 
Coppée, Sully Prudhomme and “even M. Prudhomme?” (pp. 407- 
11). In the end Genét in his poetry has two opposing conceptions 
which correspond to the two perpetual contradictions of his 
whole life: the one, fatalistic, which expresses his quietism, 
his belief in destiny, and his search for the other which he is 
for Others; and the second, voluntarist, which symbolizes his 
will to assume his condition. With him as with Baudelaire, 
Sartre points out, we find the conflict of destiny and liberty. 
Both poets pursue the impossible dream that a verse is at the 
same time the end product of the most lucid work and the raw 
product of the inspiration. Sartre calls this the whole problem 
of modern poetry. Mallarmé and Rimbaud, Valéry and Breton 
give solutions which oppose one another like thesis and antithe- 
sis. Sartre considers Notre-Dame des Fleurs, Genét’s first 
novel, as a journal of disintoxication and conversion. The book 
is in fact the disintoxication itself. Born of a nightmare, it 
brings about, line by line, page by page, a transformation from 
death to life, from dream to observation, from madness to Sani- 
ty. Before Notre-Dame Genét is an esthete, afterwards an 
artist. Sartre maintains that there are two types of unification 
in modern poetry, one expansive, the other retractive. In both 
it is a case of allowing an esthetic order to be glimpsed behind 
the caprices of chance. The first tendency, which is that of 
Rimbaud, manages through force to ceuse natural diversity to 
symbolize an explosive unity. He has habituated us to see ina 
heteroclite collection the parcelling up of a primitive totality of 
which the elements, moved by a centrifugal force, separate 
from one another and throw themselves into space in order to 
colonize it and to reconstitute there a new unity (p. 430).° This 
Dionysian imagery penetrates us with the sense of our power. 
Its goal is to cause the exteriorness of nature to reflect to man 
his own transcendence. In Genét’s case, it is not an attempt to 
present exteriorness as an expansive power but to make of it a 
nothingness, a shadow, the pure sensitive appearance of secret 
unities, To this end he inverts the natural movement of things, 
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transforms the centrifugal forces into centripetal forces. Thus 
Sartre opposes the humanist universe of Rimbaud and Nietzsche 
in which the powers of the negative cause the limits to shift, 
while in the stable theological universe of Baudelaire and Mal- 
larmé a divine staff reassembles things in a flock, imposing 
unity on discontinuity itself. There is a virile generosity in the 
explosive images of Rimbaud, The feminine passivity of Genét 
throws him in the midst of a pre-made world in which lines and 
curves battle against dispersion into infinity by a power of ob- 
jective cohesion, a sort of intermediary between activity and 
passivity. Incapable of carving out a place for himself in the 
universe, Genét imagines in order to persuade himself that he 
has created the world which excludes him. Such a hierarchic 
conception of the world in which forms fit together has a name, 
and Sartre calls it essentialism. Genét engenders each of his 
characters “from a starting point of superior essence” (p. 435). 
He reduces anecdote to nothing more than the manifest illustra- 
tion of an eternal truth. The major characters of Notre-Dame, 
those who are charged by Genét to incarnate his destiny, e- 
merge as products of Platonic idealism. But most of the time 
his essentialism takes on the traits of a sort of Aristotelian 
alchemy. He has constrained his fictions to furnish him with 
the proof of the powers of language. He wishes to convince 
himself by his own story that naming changes being. If Genét 
first wrote to affirm his own solitude, in order to suffice unto 
himself, it was writing itself which through its problems led 
Genét unknowingly to hunt for readers. Through the virtues and 
insufficiencies of words Genét’s final metamorphosis is com- 
pleted, and he is at last a writer. 

If Genét prefers the work of art to stealing, it is because 
“stealing is a criminal act which irrealizes itself ina dream 
while the work of art is a dream of murder which is realized by 
an act” (p, 448). For Genét, literary creation is an act which 
undermines the very foundations of society. Artistic creation 
presents to us by means of the art object the entire world as if 
it had been produced for human liberty. Formerly the beautiful 
was an integral part of theodicy. The artist showed his work to 
God, he employed his liberty to create appearance in order to 
reflect the supreme beauty. Today God is dead, Sartre main- 
tains, even in the heart of the believer, and art becomes an an- 
thropodicy. It causes man to believe that man has created the 
world, it presents to him his work and justifies him for having 
made it. There is, to be sure, a morality of beauty. It demands 
of us a sort of “demiurgic stoicism: optimism without hope, 
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acceptance of evil as a condition of total unity, affirmation of 
the human creative reality through its defeats” (p. 459). Genét 
is well aware of all of this, and “through the beauty of his style, 
through the esthetic profundity of his inventions, through the 
rigorous and classic unity of his works, he obliges us to remake 
spontaneously the free act which permits us to reassume the 
world” (p. 459). The trick is that the world we as readers re- 
assume will be his world, the world of crime. Through a clever 
manipulation of the first person Genét leads us into his world 
and through the beauty of his creation holds us captive there, 
causing us in the end to believe that which we are unable to be- 
lieve, and to think that which we do not think. 

In order better to appreciate the originality of Genét’s at- 
tempt, Sartre compares it with that of the Surrealists. For 
Breton, for example, the powers of language were in the begin- 
ning poetic and magic. The young bourgeois Surrealists were 
born in the very heart of the language of “honest men.” They 
received language as a heritage and can waste it as they wish, 
turning it upside down in order to discover its treasures. On 
the other hand, Genét’s point of departure is the feeling that 
language belongs to others and that they exploit it to the maxi- 
mum. Thus the spoken and written language is at every instant 
all that it can be, without secrets to be discovered. The mean- 
ing which he gives words, in place of bringing them nearer a 
first and divine destination, tears them away from nature and 
the truth. For Breton, practical usage is a perversion of lan- 
guage, for Genét that is its original destination. Surrealist po- 
etry, Sartre continues, hoped to refind the true use of words and 
by that means manifest its essence. One might call it poetic 
realism. Genét is opposed to all realism and naturalism. Po- 
etic language is for him burglary. He steals words and uses 
them for his own vicious ends. Poetry uses vocables in order 
to constitute an appearance of the world instead of employing 
them to designate real objects. Genét can thus be placed in the 
line of Baudelaire and Mallarmé, while the Surrealists, heirs of 
Rimbaud and Lautréamont, make of poetry the instrument of 
their revelations. Behind the burning of words one can glimpse 
being. They areterrorists. For Genét poetry reveals nothing. 
When words burn and fall into ashes, there remains nothing but 
nothingness, He is a rhetoricien. Thus Surrealist poetry, ac- 
cording to Sartre, can be made by anyone, can be recomposed 
according to authentic laws. But the poetry of Genét is rigor- 
ously individual. Through it he attains the limit of the human 
and the extremes of the inhuman, The Surrealists allow 
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language to organize itself freely within themselves and call it 
automatic writing. From this passivity stems the irresponsi- 
bility of the Surrealist for what‘he has created. Genét attempts 
to save himself through language and considers himself emi- 
nently responsible for his poems. For Breton, as for Genét, 
“Je est un autre,” but for Breton the other is behind the con- 
science, the other sends the message and the conscience deci- 
phers it. For Genét, the other is at the same time behind and 
in front of the conscience, the secret being of all thought and its 
witness. The conscience assembles words according to poetic 
links which the conscience feels without seeing and presents 
them to this “I-Other” who must decipher them. Genét has no 
poetic intuition, says Sartre, and his poetry is “the vertiginous 
flight of meaning towards nothingness” (p. 477), “a crime with- 
out extenuating circumstances” (p. 479), whose “true subject is 
the progressive dissolution of the exterior world in the con- 
science of the poet” (p. 482). With the writing of his novels the 
metamorphosis of Genét is completed: 


In wishing himself to be a thief to the very end, Genét 
buries himself in a dream, in wishing his dream to the 
point of madness, he makes himself a poet, in wishing 
poetry to the point of the final triumph of the word, he 
becomes a man: and that man has become the truth of 
the poet just as the poet was the truth of the thief (p. 
53.0). 


The final irony is that Genét remains an exile in the very midst 
of his triumph, for who among the “honest men” will receive 
him, however much they admire his works? Sartre feels that 
this new defeat and the permanence of Genét’s exile will safe- 
guard his grandeur. 

Sartre concludes with a very eloquent plea “for the good 
usage of Genét.” Sartre reminds us that “every human adven- 
ture, however unusual it may appear, engages all of humanity” 
(p. 540). The “incommunicable and universal experience which 
Genét proposes to us all as individuals is that of solitude” (p. 
541). In this connection Sartre notes that Marx said that man is 
object for man. But Sartre reminds us that the individual is 
subject for himself in the same measure in which his neighbor 
is object in his eyes. It is that which separates man from man. 
Two beings are not homogeneous and cannot be part of the same 
whole except in the eyes of a third who seizes them both as a 
Single object. Inseparable from his surroundings as the indi- 
vidual is, he nevertheless is alone, Sartre does not place this 
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solitude in our private life which is but a part of our public life, 
nor in our tastes which are social and shared. He finds it every- 
where. Since it is negation, it is the negative of our love, of 
our actions, of our personal or political life. It is neither sub- 
jectivity properly speaking nor objectivity, but the relationship 
of the one with the other at the same time as it is lived as a de- 
feat. It is born in the very heart of communication, like poetry 
in the heart of all prose, because the most clearly expressed 
and best understood thoughts conceal the incommunicable. Fi- 
nally, Sartre maintains, our solitude is the manner in which we 
manifest our subjectivity for others. Hence two attitudes are 
possible, according to Sartre. The solitary man may escape 
from his solitude by a moral suicide. Rejected by men, he 
makes himself a stone among stones. On the other hand, as the 
chosen victim of a compact and militant society, to whom defeat 
and powerlessness have revealed his solitude, he knows that 
bourgeois history will show him eternally wrong. Alone, be- 
cause he continues to affirm the principles which condemn him, 
Genét discovers his subjectivity in judging himself according to 
the objective maxims of his society. In reclaiming his absolute 
objectivity, Genét ceases to be a particular opponent of an his- 
toric society. He realizes for all the pure form of opposition 
reduced to powerlessness, because we are all at the same time 
“conquering conformists and vanquished opponents” (p. 547). 
We all hide in the depths of ourselves “a scandalous rupture 
which, if revealed, would change us suddenly into an object of 
reprobation” (p. 547). Isolated, blamed for our defeats, above 
all in insignificant circumstances, we all know the anguish of 
being wrong and not being able to admit it. We all oscillate be- 
tween the temptation of preferring ourselves to all else, be- 
cause our conscience is for us the center of the world, and of 
preferring all else to our own conscience. We have all con- 
structed “tourniquets” and forged sophisms in erder to retard 
the moment of objective defeat when we already know ourselves 
defeated in the secret recesses of our heart. 

In his conclusion Sartre quotes Thierry Maulnier as he des- 
cribes the Chinese meetings of accusation in which the crowd 
gathers to enjoy the anguish of the accused and condemns the 
victim in anonymity simply by raising a hand. Then in one sen- 
tence of twenty-five lines Sartre accumulates, as only he can in 
one overpowering flow of language, his sixteen reasons why we 
must listen to the voice of Genét: 
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Since social relations are ambiguous and always 
bring with them a part of defeat, 

since we are all simultaneously the laughing 
Chinese crowd and the terrified Chinaman whom 
they are dragging away to punishment, 

since each thought divides as much as it unites, 

since every word brings nearer by what it ex- 
presses and isolates by what it does not say, 

since an insuperable abyss separates the sub- 
jective certainty we have of ourselves from the 
objective truth we are for others, 

since we do not cease to judge ourselves guilty 
even when we feel ourselves innocent, 

since the event transforms our best intentions 
into criminal whims not only in history but 
in the very life of our family, 

since we are never sure of not becoming traitors 
in retrospect, 

since we fail incessantly to communicate, to 
love. to make ourselves loved and 

since each defeat causes us to feel our solitude, 

since we dream sometimes of effacing our criminal 
individuality in humbly confessing it and some- 
times of affirming it with defiance in the vain 
hope of assuming it entirely, 

Since we are conformists in broad daylight, van- 
quished and evil in the secret of the soul, 

since the unique resource of the guilty and his 
only dignity is opinionated stubbornness, 
pouting, bad faith and resentment, 

since we are not able to tear ourselves from the 
objectivity which crushes us nor cast aside 
the subjectivity which exiles us, 

Since it is permitted to us neither to elevate 
ourselves to being nor to lower ourselves to 
nothingness, 

since we are, in any case, impossible nullities....(p. 548). 


A disturping conclusion to a powerful book. If occasionally, 
amidst all the ontological structures, psycho-physiological 
mechanisms and epistemological descriptions, Sartre’s Genét, 
like Queneau’s Loufifi, seems to suffer from “ontalgia, an exis- 
tential malady which resembles asthma but is more distin- 
guished,” nevertheless Sartre, with devastating insight, has dug 
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deep into the very essence of a living writer and come up with 
myriad possibilities for good and evil, right and wrong, reveal- 
ing at the same time the impalpable beauty of a style in its 
most devious and hidden recesses and the psychological contor- 
tions which are the mainspring of its power. He has taken one 
of the most obscure and obnoxious authors of this or any other 
century and demonstrated with blinding clarity the part of him- 
self that writer shares with us and the part of ourselves we in- 
evitably share with him and with all men. Unfortunately 
Sartre’s incisive literary appreciation is marred by inordinate 
length, needless repetition and unnecessary complication. For- 
tunately Sartre’s stylistic excesses do not lessen the great 
service he has done all of us in explaining Genét, not by ex- 
plaining him away but by explaining him into the very substance 
of our lives. 


1. Saint Genét comédien et martyr, Paris, Gallimard, 1952. 

2. Volume II, published in 1951, included Notre-Dame des Fleurs, Le 
Condamné a mort, Miracle de la rose and Un Chant d’amour. Volume III, 
containing Pompes funébres, Le Pécheur du Suquet and Querelle de 
Brest, appeared in 1953. 

3. As defined by Sartre in an article in Action, 20 December 1944. 

4. All translations are mine. 

5. This is perhaps the soundest interpretation offered to date by any 
critic of the mechanics of the imagery in Rimbaud’s poems in prose, 

6. Sartre’s reasons are here disposed ina list to make them stand out 
more clearly for the reader. 


GOETHE ON GOETHE’S FAUST 
Bayard Quincy Morgan 


Stanford, California 


The importance of Goethe’s Faust is due in part to a number 
of characteristics which taken together may fairly be called 
unique. Its composition extended over more than sixty years, 
from the first productive period of the poet’s youth to the last 
birthday of his life. Its external form shows a variety, coupled 
with expressive appropriateness, which is without parallel in 
western literature. It reveals, as perhaps no other single work 
does, the full measure of a great poet’s thought and mind. And 
it is the only major work of the imagination, with the possible 
exception of Dante’s Divine comedy, which deals comprehen- 
Sively with the purpose of human life and its relation to the uni- 
verse, 

All these facts are well known. Less well known to the gen- 
eral reader is the remarkable fact that today, nearly twelve 
decades after the publication of the Second Part of Goethe’s 
Faust, there is complete, sometimes violent disagreement 
among commentators as to what Faust means, whether or not it 
is a tragedy, whether Faust’s salvation is genuine or spurious, 
and what Goethe’s intentions were in creating his dramatic 
poem. 

It would appear that there is one critic and commentator to 
whom insufficient attention has been paid heretofore, and that 
is Goethe himself! And what I propose to do, quite simply and 
unassumingly, and I hope with an unprejudiced eye, is to review 
some of Goethe’s own statements about Faust and endeavor to 
make them throw light on an interpretation of the meaning and 
purpose of that work. 


I 


Critical argument concerning the ultimate significance of 
Faust’s salvation rages chiefly about Faust’s final Moment 
(Augenblick). Faust has himself fulfilled the condition set by 
himself in bidding a fleeting Moment to tarry, argue the oppo- 
nents of Faust’s salvation, And then, like a chessplayer who 
brings up his bishops, knights, rooks, and finally the queen to 
back up his attack on the hostile king, they aver that Goethe 
called his drama a “tragedy,” that Faust had lived on the whole, 
a pretty sinful life and that it is a travesty of justice if he is 
actually saved and taken up to Heaven, 
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The counter-arguments which the opposing critics advance 
need not occupy our attention here. Let us rather consult the 
poet-critic Goethe on these points, as well as on certain gen- 
eral questions which are related to and involve the drama as a 
whole, Before proceeding to direct and specific quotation from 
Goethe, however, I think it pertinent and helpful to record some 
observations bearing on the larger issue of Faust and its inter- 
pretation. 

1. In view of the fact that work on Faust accompanied almost 
the entire course of the poet’s mature life, this drama goes au- 
tomatically into a different category from all those works, by 
whatever poet, which occupied only a relatively short period of 
time and were then done with. It is true that Goethe portrayed 
himself over and over again in his works, but Faust is Goethe 
in a Special and higher sense, and what happens to Faust in the 
end may not be regarded as a matter of indifference to his cre- 
ator. 

2. It accords with this point of view that Goethe kept the 
ending of this work inviolably secret. For example, his young 
friend Boisserée reports a conversation of the year 1815 in 
which he put a direct question as to the ending of Faust. (Bear 
in mind that at this time the entire Second Part was at mosta 
vision in Goethe’s mind.) Goethe replied, “I am not telling that, 
may (must) not tell it, but that too is already done, and it has 
turned out to be very good and grand (grandios), from the best 
period [i.e., Goethe’s best creative period].” It is of course 
possible to take more than one view of this secrecy on Goethe’s 
part, but it seems to me obvious that he would not have insisted 
upon it had he not thought it concerned something of peculiar 
importance to the world, not to himself. His saying that he is 
not allowed to tell it (darf es nicht sagen) indicates to me that 
he feels himself merely the custodian, as it were, of something 
which has been entrusted to him, which is not his to dispose of 
arbitrarily. 

3. Goethe declared repeatedly, at widely different times and 
to different persons, that the main lines of his conception of 
Faust had been clear to him from the beginning, and five days 
before his death he repeated this statement in an important let- 
ter to Alexander von Humboldt. This means to me that the fate 
of Faust is to be brought into harmony with Goethe’s general 
conception of man and the universe; for it is unthinkable to me 
that he should have persisted through sixty years in shaping an 
individual career which contradicted and even flouted his own 
philosophy of life. 
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To these general considerations regarding Faust asa whole 
let me add two likewise general but pertinent remarks as to 
Goethe himself. 

4, Goethe’s affirmation of life (Lebensbejahung) is anything 
but a transitory or superficial trait of his thinking. It perme- 
ates his entire philosophy from beginning to end, and finds re- 
newed statement and emphasis in a lyric written not long before 
his eightieth birthday, entitled ‘The bridegroom.’ The last of 
the four stanzas reads: 


At mid of night — the shining stars, they guide me 
In gracious dreams to where she now doth rest, 

O when I die, may she lie there beside me! 
Howe’er it be, this life, I find it blest. 


Even more decisive, perhaps, because couched in realistic 
prose and in categorical form, is a passage in a letter of Janu- 
ary 1829, about the same period as that of the poem: “I honor 
and love the positive, and I myself rest upon it, seeing that 
from time immemorial it has steadily increased in activity, and 
can Serve us as the genuine basis of all effective living.” 

To me it is quite inadmissible to assume for the drama 
Faust, in view of the special character of that work and its 
unique place in Goethe’s life, an interpretation which would go 
counter to Goethe’s own positive philosophy. 

5. Few if any of Goethe’s works can be called out-and-out 
tragedies, tragedies of the irrevocable kind exemplified in the 
Greek theatre or in the works of Shakespeare. That this is no 
accident becomes clear in the light of Goethe’s own views re- 
garding tragedy and the tragic. Thus, he gives specific assent 
to Aristotle’s contention that the hero of a tragedy should be 
neither wholly guilty nor wholly innocent. Every drama, he 
maintained, demands a “conciliatory rounding off” (versdhnliche 
Abrundung), In the light of such statements — others could be 
cited — I contend that we must hesitate to declare the end of 


Faust’s career tragic in the currently accepted sense of the 
word, 


II 


With the foregoing points in mind, let us now review Goethe’s 
own specific statements about Faust, in so far as they concern 
the controversial matters under consideration. I shall first 
quote them in chronological order. 


1. Conversation with Boisserée, August 3, 1815: B. says, “I 
imagine the Devil is proven wrong.” — G. replies, “Faust makes 
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a condition to begin with from which everything follows.” (Bois- 
serée’s conjecture is not disputed.) 

2. Letter to K. E. Schubarth, November 3, 1820: “The end- 
ing, too, you have rightly sensed. Mephistopheles may only half 
win his bet, and [even] if half the guilt [or: blame] is left lying 
on Faust, at once the old Lord’s right to pardon enters in, to 
give the entire work the most cheerful conclusion.” (Fora 
searching analysis of this vitally important letter, see A. R. 
Hohlfeld, Fifty years with Goethe, Univ. of Wisconsin Press.) 

3. Conversation with Eckermann, May 6, 1827: “There they 
come and ask what idea I have tried to embody in my Faust! — 
As if I knew that myself and could express it! — From Heaven 
through the world to Hell [line 242], that might be something; 
but that is no idea, only the course of the action. And further, 
that the devil loses the bet, and that a human being who strives 
incessantly to rise is redeemable [or: must be redeemed ? zu 
erlésen sei], that is to be sure a good and effective thought 
which explains a number of things, but it is not an idea which 
could underlie the work as a whole and every single scene in 
particular. And I must say [zronically] that it would be a fine 
thing if I had proposed to string upon the meagre thread of a 
Single pervasive idea so rich, variegated, and multiple a life as 
I have presented to view in Faust!” 

4, Conversation with Fr. Férster, March 1828: “I tried to 
obtain further information as to the conclusion of the whole 
work.... I recall that when I expressed the supposition that the 
final scene would probably be transferred to Heaven, and that 
Mephisto would admit to the audience that he was defeated, and 
that ‘a good man in the impulse of his heart [in seinem dunklen 
Drange, Faust, line 329] was well aware of the right way,’ 
Goethe shook his head and said, ‘That would be Enlightenment 
[or: Rationalism]. Faust ends in extreme old age, and at that 
stage of life we become mystics,’” 

5. Conversation with Eckermann, December 6, 1829: “I 
have been thinking about it for fifty years.... The invention of 
the entire Second Part is really as old as I Say.” 

6. Conversation with J. P. Lyser (?), April (?) 24, 1831: 
“The evil stands facing (gegentiber) the good, and hence the op- 
posite of evil, namely, the good, may never be lacking.” 

7, Conversation with Eckermann, June 6, 1831: “Then we 
spoke about the ending, and Goethe called my attention to the 
passage which reads: 
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The noble spirit now is free, 
And saved from evil scheming: 
“Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming.” 
And if he feels the grace of love 
That from on high is given, 
The Blessed Hosts, that wait above, 
Shall welcome him to Heaven!” 
(Bayard Taylor’s translation.) 


“In these verses,” he said, “is contained the key to Faust’s sal~ 
vation: in Faust himself an ever higher and purer activity up to 
the end, and from above eternal love coming to his aid. This is 
entirely in harmony with our religious views, according to 
which we are saved not only by our own power, but by the added 
force of divine grace.” 

In a footnote to the passage just cited, Eckermann informs 
us that lines 3 and 4 (Wer immer strebend sich bemuht, Den 
Rénnen wir erlésen) were enclosed in quotes in the MS by 
Goethe himself. This action is generally interpreted to mean 
that the singing angels do not utter these words on their own 
authority, but are repeating the direct statement of the Lord, 
which is thus tantamount to a final and irrevocable judgment. 

8. Letter to Boisserée, November 24, 1831: “WhenI sealed 
my concluded Faust,..it could not but occur to me that my 
most valued friends would not so soon have the pleasure of en- 
tertaining themselves for a few hours with these seriously in- 
tended jests (Scherzen)....” And in his letter to Humboldt of 
March 17, 1832, mentioned above, Goethe again refers to “these 
very serious jests,” 

The attention of the reader is called to certain phrases in 
the utterances just quoted which seem to me to have signifi- 
cance for the present discussion; (1) “Faust makes a condition 
from which everything follows”; (2) “the most cheerful conclu- 
Sion”; (3) “the devil loses the bet”; (4) “a human being who 
Strives incessantly...toward the better is redeemable”; (5) 
“the opposite of evil may never be lacking”; (6) “in these 
verses is contained the key to Faust’s salvation”; (7) “these 
serious [seriously intended] jests.” 

If language means anything, and if Goethe is assumed to have 
been neither a fool nor a knave, the cumulative import of these 
plain statements on his part is unmistakable and inescapable. I 
am well aware that it is possible to derogate the value of oral 
utterances reported by another person after the fact, and that 
Eckermann’s testimony in particular is judged not to have the 
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full authenticity of a letter written by Goethe himself. When we 
note, however, that there are four different reporters here, that 
their statements not only tally with each other but also with the 
point of view taken by Goethe in the three letters quoted, and 
that this point of view in turn agrees with what Goethe is known 
to have affirmed as to the consistency of his plan with regard to 
Faust, we are surely fully justified in concluding that the re- 
marks attributed to Goethe in conversation may have deviated 
from Goethe’s wording, but can hardly have falsified his 
thought. 

Taken all together, then, these eight statements mean that 
when Goethe wrote the wager scene between Mephisto and the 
Lord, and the pact scene between Mephisto and Faust, he in- 
tended to have Mephisto lose his bet, had a “cheerful” and 
therefore non-tragic conclusion in view, and based his plan not 
upon the intrinsic goodness of a particular man, or of mankind 
in general, but upon the goodness of the universe, or, if one pre- 
fers, the goodness of God. For the striving in man, which is 
and must be fundamental to his nature, is merely one phase of 
that positive force which is everywhere evident in the universe, 
and which indeed accounts for the continued existence of the 
universe (unless one believes that chemistry or physics, or both 
combined, can explain Beauty, Goodness, Truth, and Love). As 
to the “divine grace” which Goethe designates as that which 
turns the scale in the salvation of Faust (his own words in the 
letter to Schubarth), what is that but the intrinsic goodness of 
which life is the most obvious manifestation? 


Ill 


Let us now turn to what is for me the main issue: the spirit 
in which Goethe conceived his drama, from its first inception to 
the end of his labors on it, and the ideas which underlie the con- 
clusion that he himself planned and gave to the work. 

To begin with, it seems to be indisputable that Goethe’s 
Faust is not only the story of @ man but of a typical or repre- 
sentative man, and so, in a sense, of mankind, This view is 
borne out by the exceptional, indeed unique circumstances under 
which the drama was brought to its final state, by the consist- 
ency of Goethe’s plan for it, the determination with which he 
carried it through its ultimate phase, the secrecy which kept 
from the world, until after his death, the entire substance of the 
fourth and fifth acts of Part II, and the importance which, in let- 
ters and conversations, he himself assigned to this work. But 
it is also borne out by internal evidence, notably in the Prologue 
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in Heaven. What does it mean, after all, when the Lord says to 
Mephisto, speaking of Faust,.“My servant” [meinen Knecht! 
Line 300]? is this not equivalent to saying, “You may be right 
about mankind in general, but Faust is a very special kind of 
person; if any man can be called a servant of God, it is he.” 
Or, to put it in another way: if Faust fails in the test to which 
he is to be subjected, if it really proves that a good man (nota 
perfect one) is mot conscious of the one true way, however dim- 
ly and obscurely, but can be diverted from it altogether and 
choose the way of evil, then there is no hope for mankind at 
large, and then — the entire universe, which in Goethe’s view is 
founded on positive values, i.e., the good, makes no Sense, Even 
Mephisto, as the Lord points out, is forced to serve the good in 
his capacity as devil; a point of view which is later expressed 
by Mephisto himself when Faust asks him who he is, and he re- 
plies, 


Part of that Power, not understood, 
Which always wills the Bad, and always works the Good. 
(1336/7) 


If Man, as typified and in a certain sense represented by Faust, 
can be induced to espouse evil and forsake the good, then God’s 
supremest finite being has been created to no purpose, and the 
Devil can indeed hope that before long the world will return to 
the chaos from which, according to him, it originally sprang. 

We have seen that in one statement Goethe would allow 
Mephisto to win only half his bet. But this can refer only to the 
pact between Faust and Mephisto, not to the wager between the 
latter and the Lord. For in that case Mephisto had insisted that 
Faust would eat dust, and with a zest. This statement must 
mean that Faust would consciously and will-fully give himself 
up to the base pursuits and pleasures which Mephisto set before : 
him. Only once can it be claimed that Faust apparently fulfilled 
this condition: in the wild orgy of the Walpurgisnight debauch, 
Faust does indeed yield “with a zest” to physical passion, But 
only for a brief space of time; then the image of his sweetheart, 
rising spontaneously before his mental vision, takes complete 
possession of him again and obliterates every vestige of his 
brief aberration, From that time forward, to the very end of 
Faust’s life, it could not properly be said that he had ever again 
eaten dust, or showed any inclination to do so. As far as the 
Lord is concerned, then, his wager is secure, his faith in the 
innate goodness of Man is confirmed. 
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As to the pact between Faust and Mephisto (lines 1692-1706), 
it contains three specifications: (1) the guarantee never to lie 
on a bed of ease, i.e., never to cease striving; (2) the promise 
not to be deluded by self-satisfaction; and (3) the insistence 
that he would never request the perpetuation of any fleeting mo- 
ment, however lovely it might be. 

Of these three points, we can Say without hesitation that the 
first two offer Mephisto not the slightest kind of a legal claim 
to Faust. At no time does Faust abandon his purposeful striving 
to indulge in sybaritic pleasure; the very moment of his death 
finds him engaged in an attempt to employ his energies more 
effectively than ever. 

Similarly, though Faustis too clever a man to be in any doubt 
as to his own superior competence, he is also too alert to over- 
look the fact that all men are bound to fall short of perfection. 
Certainly it cannot be said that at any given time he ceases to 
exert himself because he is content with his achievement up to 
that point, and hence content with himself. 

There remains, then, as sole doubtful issue the categorical 
statement on Faust’s part that if he should ever try to halt the 
fleeting moment, i.e., if he should ever cease to reach out for 
something better than any given moment offered, Mephisto 
might consider the bet as won: 

Even in this third specification, in my opinion, Goethe does 
not actually carry out his own plan — if it was a deliberate and 
fixed one — of having Mephisto half win his bet. After all, it 
would not be surprising if in the course of nearly thirty years 
of active living and writing he had to some extent lost sight of 
this “half win” in favor of the total loss which he seems to have 
conceded to Eckermann in 1827. 

It is to be noted in this connection that Faust, according to 
Goethe’s express statement, is 100 years old at the beginning of 
the fifth act. But is that what Mephisto had in mind when he 
said the following words to the Lord? 


I find the dead no acquisition... 
I much prefer the cheeks where ruddy blood is leaping. 


If Faust was to be of any use to Mephisto, so to speak, he should 
have succumbed to temptation at a much earlier age, when he 
was still in possession of his full powers of body as well as 
mind, One might say facetiously that if Faust had tried to eat 
dust at the age of 100, he would probably have been unable to 
swallow it, and certainly unable to digest it. 
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Moreover, is it not clear that what Mephisto must have un- 
derstood by Faust’s “moment” is anything but that to which 
Faust actually chooses to clitg? In the first place, what fills 
the moment itself is not a fleshly reality but a vision; and it is 
no wonder that Mephisto characterizes it as a “bad, empty mo- 
ment” — for how could a purely imaginative scene hold any 
value in the eyes of the devil-tempter? But in the second place, 
and still more significantly, that which constitutes Faust’s vi- 
sion is just the opposite of everything for which Mephisto 
stands: what so enraptures Faust is not personal pleasure, not 
material advantage, and least of all any carnal sensation, but 
the purely abstract, ideal joy of creativeness (Mephisto’s 
greatest aversion, as witness his response to the idea of the 
Mothers) and of altruism, If the issue of justice is to be raised 
— and Mephisto does raise it, of course — what justice would 
there be, in the sight of a good God, in allowing the Devil to 
claim Faust because of his achievement of the highest and 
purest unselfishness he has ever known? 

In my opinion, we should be fully justified in the belief that 
Goethe’s plain assurance as to the “most cheerful conclusion” 
and his plain statement (to Eckermann) that the devil loses his 
bet outweigh the passage (in the letter to Schubarth) in which he 
allows Mephisto half a win. 

But even if we take him at his word in this respect, and con- 
cede Mephisto — in modern sport jargon — a partial win ona 
technicality, I can still find nothing in Goethe’s life or writings, 
or in Faust itself, to bear out the critical view (lately put forth 
by Jockers in substantial agreement with Béhm) that Faust isa 
tragedy in the sense that Faust’s final destiny, or the entirety 
of his earthly career, is tragic. What is more, I am convinced 
that such a view would have elicited from Goethe himself the 
most vehement and uncompromising dissent. 

For if it is true, as I have suggested (in agreement with the 
majority of critics), that Faust is Goethe himself — or, if you 
like, that in the man Faust Goethe identifies himself with man- 
kind — then what happens to Faust is significant not only for 
Faust himself, not only for Goethe himself, but for all humanity. 
And what happens to Man — as distinct from the individual per- 
son — must be consonant with the laws that govern the universe. 

On the essentials of Goethe’s practical philosophy there is 
substantial agreement in all quarters, founded on unmistakable 
and repeated utterances of his own at different periods of his 
life. (These are most easily accessible to the English reader 
in Viétor’s recent biographical study, published by the Harvard 
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University Press.) For our purposes here we may single out 
his convictions (1) that the universe is an integral whole, in 
which all the parts are in interaction in accordance with a great 
plan; (2) that man is linked with all the rest of animate life ina 
totality which constitutes one of the parts of the cosmos; (3) 
that life is “good,” i.e., positive, in spite of all its obvious de- 
fects; and (4) that a supreme power-intelligence, which may 
well be called God, pervades and controls all things. 

To a man who held and lived by such views, and especially to 
one who, like Goethe, looked upon the mission of the poet as 
something much more and much higher than the mere verbal 
presentation of the chance products of his imagination, the 
treatment of such a character as Faust would inevitably be 
tinged with a special significance. Goethe could not take a pes- 
Simistic view of Faust’s career without suggesting to his read- 
ers that all human life is destined to ultimate frustration and 
futility. Since this would amount to a denial of benevolence in 
the universe, the poet with a positive philosophy would in that 
case entangle himself in an irreconcilable contradiction. We 
have Goethe’s own assurance that his writings were fragments 
of a great confession; it would seem then an inescapable infer- 
ence that Goethe could not condemn Faust to damnation without 
condemning himself to the same fate. This is quite conceivable 
for a pessimistic thinker, not for an optimistic one. 

On the other hand, what of the problem of evil, of Faust’s 
own wrongdoing? It seems to me that we have an adequate guide 
to the role played by evil in the world in these lines spoken by 
the Lord: 


While Man’s desires and aspirations stir, 
He cannot choose but err, 


For, we might add by way of comment and elaboration, if it 
were not so, and if man were not subject to error, he would be 
God; for only God is perfect. If the Lord himself recognizes 
this truth, he cannot consistently punish a man eternally for the 
particular errors of which he may be guilty. At the same time, 
since all men are God’s children, he must and does love them 
with all their faults. 

Is there then no distinction between individual men in the 
matter of sinning, and therefore no responsibility for it? There 
are, indeed, two distinctions, both of them indicated in Goethe’s 
text: there is choice, and there is striving, or aspiration. 

As to choice, there are numerous instances in which Faust 
reveals his awareness of what is good and right, and acts ac- 
cordingly. A good example is the passage in Act IV of Part IT 
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where Mephisto suggests to Faust the pleasures and the privi- 
leges of power, and, like Satam tempting Jesus, offers him the 
kingdoms of the world. It is at this point that Faust, rejecting 
any such idea, outlines the grandiose scheme of driving the 
ocean back upon itself and salvaging the ravaged land. 

Fully as important as making the right choice is man’s per- 
sistence in turning it into reality. In this respect Faust is in- 
deed wholly exemplary, and it is this which underlies the words 
of the singing angels: 


Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlésen. 


In this view of human life, since man cannot hope for perfection, 
all he can do is to strive incessantly, to be productively active 
as long as he has the strength todo so. (That this was the rule 
by which Goethe himself lived is a fact pertinent to this discus- 
sion.) Accordingly, the crime of crime is idleness, sloth, stag- 
nation, Error is inevitable when one acts; but not to act at all 
is unpardonable. So Faust’s first condition in his pact with 
Mephisto is this: “If on an idler’s bed I lay myself in quiet”; 
and a little later he says more emphatically, “If I stand still, 
I’m Slave.” Ina Similar vein the Lord says in the Prologue: 


Man’s active nature, flagging, seeks too soon the level; 
Unqualified repose he learns to crave. 


Faust must err, i.e., sin, for that is law for the finite, i.e., 
the imperfect, i.e., the faulty. (We are not too far at this point 
from the doctrine of original sin!) But the existence of evil 
gives him, i.e., man, the possibility of choice, which means 
moral growth. And the possibility of doing nothing at all offers 
another kind of choice, whereby the power of his soul is tested. 
These are the tests of character which Faust meets, success- 
fully, on the whole; these are the tests which men have been 
meeting, with greater or less success, since the dawn of time. 
And can it be said that man has ever been denied divine grace? 
Faust is not only Goethe, he is also man, he is you and me, yes- 
terday and today and tomorrow. 

The divine grace which reaches down from Heaven to raise a 
poor, erring, but aspiring man into the realm of eternal light is 
only a poet’s translation of the vast power which, by maintain- 
ing the sun and the planets in their courses, makes it possible 
for us to be alive. I do not believe that there is room for any 
but personal tragedy in a cosmic view of life, and it is certain 
that Goethe did not believe so, For Goethe, at all events, Faust 
is an affirmative answer to the question of the validity of life 
and the integrity of the universe, 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO AS I SAW HIM 
Domenico Vittorini 


University of Pennsylvania 


The following are recollections of my meetings with Luigi 
Pirandello in New York during the months of July and August, 
1935, offered here as an historical document of what he said in 
many hours of intimate conversation. The term “historical” is 
used advisedly, in humble awareness of the tenuous data upon 
which the historian is often compelled to rely for his recon- 
structions of the past. That Pirandello belongs to the literary 
history of the last fifty years, there is no doubt. He created 
such a Stir in the dramatic circles of our time as to cause his 
name to be widely known outside of Italy; and enough play- 
wrights were influenced by his intuitive grasp of human person- 
ality that “Pirandellian personality” has become a byword in 
our generation. 

‘I first met Luigi Pirandello at the reception that was ac- 
corded him aboard the steamship Conte di Savoia at the 18th 
Street dock on July 20, 1935, when he arrived in New York for a 
three months’ stay in the hope of having his well-known play Sez 
personaggi in cerca d’autore (Six characters in search of an au- 
thor) made into a film. As I stepped on the ship, the thought 
that I was shortly to see the man whose work I had always ad- 
mired keyed me to a nervous tension, When I confided my 
nervousness to a young colleague of mine, he, with characteris- 
tic modern indifference toward greatness, exclaimed, “For 
heaven’s sake, man, do you think that Pirandello is a god?” Be- 
ing aware that reality is something very subjective, I did not 
answer and hastened toward the other end of the hall where the 
smiling and wistful countenance of the playwright had appeared. 
He was accompanied by the ship’s officers and the New York 
City dignitaries who had gone to meet him at quarantine. 

Pirandello was of medium height, rather heavy-set, with an 
oval face and a short, pointed, gray beard. Although sixty-seven 
years of age, he was quick in his movements, and his person 
bore the marks of a robust manhood. What attracted me more 
than anything else were his mobile eyes. They had a way of 
their own of converging on you as if to penetrate your inner- 
most thoughts, and then they suddenly became hidden by an im- 
penetrable veil as he relaxed his attention and withdrew within 
himself. Introspection was not a pose with him, It was an 
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instinct and a habit that are reflected in many of his characters. 
There was something shy and timid in him as he stood in the 
midst of the reception committee. While grateful for the recog- 
nition accorded him, he seemed to have to force himself to 
listen to the oratory lavished in his praise. 

ASI stood a little to one side, interested in Seeing his reac- 
tions in meeting people, I saw him turn and beckon to me with 
his finger. He must have been told that I was eager to have an 
interview with him. He was very cordial in thanking me for my 
interest in his writings and expressed gratification at the man- 
ner in which I had presented him ina long article that had re- 
cently been published in the Ateneo veneto of Venice.’ He gave 
me an appointment for the following day at the Waldorf-Astoria 
at ten o’clock., 

The next morning, as I waited in the lobby of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, it was hard for me to picture Pirandello, who had al- 
ways indicted the splendor and the hustle of modern civilization, 
on the forty-first floor of a hotel that has no rival anywhere for 
size and luxury. He received me in the large living-room of 
his apartment. He seated himself in a rather high armchair 
against the open window, and I was happy to look up to him. As 
we discussed his art and plays, he seemed gradually to recede 
miles and miles from the luxury that surrounded him. I had 
with me the page proofs of a volume that was to appear a few 
months later.” I submitted to him my plan of work, my inter- 
pretations of his plays, and my main conclusions, He was very 
interested and eager to hear what I had written. I translated 
into Italian the passages in question, because he confessed that, 
although he could read English, he found it difficult to under- 
stand when spoken. 

My first interview almost went awry at the very outset when 
I showed him the index of the various chapters of my book and 
told him that in the first chapter I dealt with his contacts with 
naturalism, Pirandello was very indignant. “My art has no 
connection whatsoever with naturalism,” he almost shouted. 
“Giovanni Verga, the great representative of that movement, 
wrote me that there was a new force and a new light in my art. 
I have a letter written to me by him after the publication of my 
novel L’esclusa (The outcast), Indeed, I feel that I am at the 
opposite pole from naturalism. I have battered down blind faith 
in clumsy, tangible reality. My characters, through imagina- 
tion, conquer and break the fetters of everyday reality. I have 
shown the stupidity of placing our sense of reality in this mate- 
rial world of ours, which was the pivotal point of the art-mode 
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created by the naturalists.” I pleaded that I considered natural- 
ism only as a point of departure for his art, and that my book 
aimed at showing how he had developed later into the artist so 
uniquely psychological that we all admired. I cannot say that 
the Maestro looked convinced, but he became more approach- 
able, 

“Certainly, it was due to naturalism,” I continued very cau- 
tiously, “if your early characters are small figures caught in 
the ebb and flow of everyday life. Indeed, I feel that they are 
not capable of carrying the intellectual motivation of your art 
aS are the more complex personalities that one finds in your 
later works.” I referred to the dramatization of early short 
stories that are typically naturalistic, and I singled out Licla 
(Liola) and L’uomo, la bestia e la virtu (Man, beast, and vir- 
tue). 

“Yes,” agreed Pirandello. “These are developed along the 
lines of the traditional comedy of the XVIth century.” Of L’uo- 
mo, la bestia e la virtu he said, “It is tragedy stifled by com- 
edy;” 

The reason that Pirandello was so resentful about my men- 
tion of his contacts with naturalism was due to the fact that 
Benedetto Croce, in an article published in La critica, had re- 
duced Pirandello’s art to the form and substance of the natural- 
ism of the eighties.° 

“Croce, in his obtuseness,” said Pirandello with ill-re- 
pressed anger, “has failed to see the human strain that runs 
through my art. He has always been unable to see that I have 
been and am an enemy of formalism and hypocrisy. Basically, I 
have constantly attempted to show that nothing offends life as 
much as reducing it to a hollow concept. My idea of costruirsi, 
of building oneself up, is the fundamental tenet of my art. Mar- 
riage, fatherhood, motherhood, and personality have no meaning 
except that which we give to them. In my plays I have shown 
how unreal marriage is, if held together only by civil and reli- 
gious ceremonies, I have shown couples who quarrel at home 
but stroll through the city streets arm-in-arm as the embodi- 
ment of marital perfection. Such people are not alive nor real. 
They are self-constructed, empty concepts. I have compared 
one such man with a cigar that has smoked itself out, keeping 
its shape but being only ashes.” He was referring to Lello 
Carpani, an important character in La Signora Morli, una e due 
(Mrs. Morli, one and two). 

I told the Maestro that I had taken the liberty of pointing out 
in my book the anti-social undercurrent of his thought. A slight 
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expression of resentment passed over his face as he replied, 
“Society is necessarily formal, and in this sense I am anti- 
social, but only in the sense that I am opposed to social hypoc-~ 
risies and conventions. My art teaches each individual to accept 
his human lot with candor and humility, and with full conscious- 
ness of the imperfections that are inherent in it.” 

irandello was very happy when I showed him I had strongly 
s. 3sed the positive side of his thought, quoting especially 
from the interludes of Czascuno a suo modo (Each in his own 
way). “All true art contains a philosophy of life that tends to- 
ward sound and noble living,” he concluded, 

“What about the ‘drama of mirrors’ as your drama has often 
been characterized?” I asked on another occasion. 

“It is an exaggerated view of a Situation that exists in many 
of my plays,” he answered. “If we present ourselves to others 
as artificial constructions in relation to what we really are, it 
is logical that upon looking at ourselves in a mirror we see our 
falseness reflected there, made galling and unbearable by its 
fixity. That is all that I mean by placing my characters before 
a mirror and making them say that they would like to spit at 
themselves,” Pirandello had a very intense manner of speaking 
in discussing his plays. One could see that he lived for his art. 

He complained of having been misunderstood, or not under- 
stood at all, especially in Italy. “How many do really under- 
stand what I have tried to do and say?” he asked, raising his 
shoulders and closing his eyes in the typical Italian fashion that 
expresses resentment and mortification, as well as a bit of 
contempt. I called to his attention how much the criticism of 
Adriano Tilgher in Voci del tempo* and in Studi sul teatro con- 
temporaneo” had contributed toward blurring the clear profile 
of his drama, Pirandello seemed unwilling to dwell on Tilgher, 
undoubtedly because he had accepted Tilgher’s presentation of 
his art as final in the early twenties. However, he agreed with 
me that Tilgher had unintentionally misrepresented the philo- 
sophical content of his drama by stating that his art pivoted on 
the obliteration of reality and of human personality. He also 
agreed that dramatic art is not conceivable without a clear-cut 
personality, and that the conscious madman that appears so 
often in his plays is a well-defined dramatic character. He 
added with a gesture of resignation, “Tilgher is not the only 
one.” Yet, I hada slight suspicion that at least his managers, 
if not he himself, did not regret the quibbling and shouting that 
accompanied the performance of his early plays after the first 
World War. It certainly helped theatre receipts. One finds an 
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echo of those disputes in two of Pirandello’s plays: Sei per- 
sonaggi in cerca d’autore and Ciascuno a suo modo. 

Pirandello departed from the discussion of Tilgher to inform 
me that what he thought of life and art had been expressed by 
him in a book that bears the title of L’umorismo (Humor)® pub- 
lished back in 1908. He insisted that neither his life concept 
nor his art had substantially changed, and he plunged into a 
wonderful discussion of what life was to him. He said witha 
force that bespoke his inner conviction: “Man moves in an im- 
palpable atmosphere of dreams, whether he is conscious of it 
or not. Because of this he walks over the bleak planet of the 
earth as a bewildered stranger and a grieving vagabond. Be- 
yond the boundaries of time and space, above the arched, blue 
curve of the sky, there is life, unformed and unfettered, life out 
of which a strange god has carved the earth and the universe. 
No laws, no limitations, no boundaries exist there. Life isa 
ruinous stream that roars into dazzlingly white stretches of in- 
finite Space. Woe tous if we havea glimpse of that primeval 
life! We become both terrified and deified by it. We cease to 
be human, and our contact with the average man becomes im- 
possible. My art is the expression of what happens to universal 
life when it becomes individual existence.” 

I showed him various passages in my page proofs that 
brought out the tragedy of being human as he had expressed it. 
He added, “There are four great forces in life whose urge man 
constantly feels: love, hate, mystery, and the acquisitive in- 
stinct.” He turned toward the little table near which we were 
seated and grasped a small and exquisite ash tray that was 
there: “We say as fiercely as in the days of the cave man, ‘This 
woman is mine!’ As to mystery, this is to me the greatest 
force of all. Man speaks, and he does not know whence his 
words came, We are the prey of forces that emanate from a 
world that we feel moving beyond time and space, a world 
whence all the forces of instinct issue.” 

This was a golden opportunity to have Pirandello explain his 
concept of personality. Here are his very words as they survive 
in my notes: “The last generation looked upon nature and man 
as something existing in unchanging, clear-cut, and solid form 
outside of us. To me, reality is something that we mold through 
the power of our imagination, I have given a quixotic treatment 
to this concept, especially in Cosi é, se vi pare (Right you are 
if you think so); but this idea is fundamental in my art and it 
enlivens most of my work.” He insisted on the reality of the 
split shown in La Signora Morli, una e due. “Hasn’t it ever 
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happened to you,” he queried, “that you feel one way with one 
person and another way with anether?” Fully in agreement with 
him, I showed him what I had quoted from his Umorismo: “Man 
does not have an idea, an absolute concept of life, but rather a 
changing and varied sentiment according to time, cases, and 
circumstances.”" 

With a slightly ironical smile, Pirandello countered: “You 
see that I said that long ago, and that applies also to my idea of 
personality. We say “I am one,” and we look upon ourselves as 
well as upon our fellowmen as solid and clear-cut personali- 
ties, while in reality we are the juxtaposition of infinite, blurred 
selves. Take the case of Mrs. Morli in the play we have men- 
tioned. Yes, she was one while in the company of her husband 
Ferrante and another when she was with her lover Lello Car- 
pani. That is an experience we all have.” He was so Serious as 
to seem almost aggressive. “Those who deny the reality of 
Mrs. Morli are deprived of understanding and feeling,” he stat- 
ed with explosive emphasis. 

“The strange thing in that play,” I added, “is that she is 
carefree with her husband, and serious, almost sullen, with her 
lover.” 

With a gleam of mischief in his eye, Pirandello said, “That’s 
a trick of the trade!” He went on, “My idea of personality is 
clearly presented in my latest play Non si sa come (One does 
not know how).” 

I had not read the play and felt lost. I thought that I had pe- 
rused all of his plays. He informed me that the play had been 
given in Germany before being performed in Italy. Stefan Zweig 
had beautifully translated it. Pirandello gave me the German 
translation that I might add the analysis of that play to my book, 

“Yes,” continued Pirandello, “we pass most of our time out- 
side of ourselves rather than ina State of full consciousness, 
We constantly lapse into subconscious reveries that detach us 
from our surroundings, It is the call of primeval life. How can 
our personality be one when so suddenly we are capable of re- 
entering primeval life and of being absorbed by it?” 

When I told him that this seemed a sort of flimsy mysticism 
that clashed with the central theme of the play in question, 
which presents a strange case of adultery, he exclaimed, “Sex- 
ual instinct in its origin is a cosmic force, yet when it enters 
individual life it leads to the most terrifying complications. It 
makes us betray our friends, break moral laws, and disregard 
conventions.” 


“But you thus destroy the moral code,” I interjected. 
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Pirandello was on the defensive, “I cannot help it,” he said. 
“There are emotions and acts that are uncontrollable because 
of the blurred character of our personality. It is so, and I 
Should not be honest with myself and with my art if I did not say 
so.” 

“You actually reach the same conclusions as D’Annunzio,” I 
added. 

Pirandello was furious. “No, no,” he shouted. “D’Annunzio 
is immoral in order to proclaim the glory of instinct. I present 
this individual case to add another proof of the tragedy of being 
human, D’Annunzio is exultant over evil; I grieve over it.” 

I remained silent and convinced in the face of this rebuke. 

This discussion brought us to Pirandello’s religious point of 
view. He stated that Pietro Mignosi of the University of Pa- 
lermo was trying to make a Catholic mystic out of him, but he 
added that he could not recognize himself in that role. “In my 
system of thought,” he said, “there is no place for any organized 
religion.” Then turning sharply toward me, he added very seri- 
ously, “Don’t you see that even God has built Himself up?” I 
must have looked puzzled, for he continued, “I am not sacrile- 
gious, I mean that God is a universal concept existing outside 
the partial constructions of Him that each religious sect makes, 
When this universal concept is enclosed in the Christian God, 
the Hindu God, and in as many gods as there are tribes in Afri- 
ca and peoples on this earth, the universality of that concept is 
necessarily offended and dwarfed.” I understood and, by way of 
comment, added that there was the same relation between the 
concept and the many gods that man has fashioned as between 
universal life and individual existence, 

“This relationship exists also between the ideal state and the 
actual realization of a form of government, whether you call it 
democracy, fascism, or communism,” said Pirandello another 
day in telling me of a request that he had received to grant an 
interview to a group of American newspapermen who wanted to 
know what he thought of the Ethiopian campaign. In spite of his 
political relativism, he took the defense of Italy with the result 
that the American press assumed a very hostile tone toward 
him. He explained to me that, since he was a member of the 
Fascist party and traveled with the permission of the Fascist 
government, he had no alternative. I could see, however, that 
his political faith was not very deep. 

He was actuated by the same practical considerations in re- 
fusing to see Samuel Putnam, the translator of Come tu mi vuot 
(As you desire me), who had recently joined the Communist 
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party. Pirandello had the deepest affection for Samuel Putnam, 
whom he had known many years before in Paris, but he confided 
to me that he could not see him because of his political affilia- 
tions, 

Concerning Come tu mi vuoi, he was indeed provoked upon 
hearing that in the version offered on the American stage the 
identity of Cia and Elma had been purposely blurred, In the 
Italian original, there is not the slightest doubt about the iden- 
tity of the actual Cia and of Elma, who consciously sets before 
herself the task of reincarnating the soul of Cia. I told Piran- 
dello that I had set the question right in my book, and he was 
very grateful. 

Another play on which his comments should be recorded was 
Come prima, meglio di prima (As before, better than before). 
In my analysis of it, I had failed to see the point in the dénoue- 
ment of the play. Fulvia, the heroine, leaves the home of her 
husband, a famous surgeon, but a man of very low moral prin- 
ciples, and lives as a common-law wife of Marco Mauri, a quix- 
otic dreamer who can offer her only an existence of passion and 
torment. When she returns home after many years, she dis- 
covers that her husband has poisoned the mind of their daughter 
Livia by distorting the truth about his wife. He has molded her 
into the conventional figure of a saintly woman who died when 
Livia was born, It was quite natural for Fulvia to be treated as 
an intruder by her daughter who hated her as much as she loved 
the false image of her saintly mother. When a new baby was 
born to Fulvia, she decided to leave her hated husband, but this 
second time she took with her the child, something she had not 
done the first time. What I had not perceived was the signifi- 
cance of her taking her child with her. Pirandello explained, 
“Don’t you see? The first time she had left her daughter Livia 
with her husband who, not desiring to tell the truth of the situa- 
tion, allowed Livia to grow up in the belief that her mother was 
a Saintly woman now dead. Fulvia rebelled at the idea of having 
lived in this conventional and false concept in the memory of 
her daughter, That was an imposture, and had made a puppet 
out of the living Fulvia. This time her husband will not have the 
chance to contaminate her child’s mind and falsify her person- 
ality.” As to Mauri, Pirandello said, “I actually met that man 
in a Small town in Umbria, I transported him into my play as I 
studied him in real life,” 

He spoke at length of Sez personaggi in cerca d’autore. He 
did so especially one afternoon after having had a long conver- 
sation the previous evening with Mr. Selznick concerning the 
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possibility of filming the play. Pirandello was highly excited. 
“I could not convey to him, no matter how hard I tried, my idea 
of the three planes,” he kept saying. I read to him what I had 
written in my book, after having asked him whether I was cor- 
rect in believing that the nucleus of the play was the clash be- 
tween actual reality and reality in art. I translated for him: 
“The six characters oscillate with perfect balance between the 
artificial life of glorified marionettes and the moving, stirring 
existence of tragic human beings,” 

“Yes,” interrupted Pirandello, “but it is more than that. I 
have portrayed their life on three planes that could be ex- 
pressed in the cinema even better than on the legitimate stage.” 

I agreed, and I added that to me the three planes were that 
conveyed by the six characters portraying the solid and angular 
reality of actual life, that of the actors who take the roles of the 
six characters in re-enacting their tragedy, and finally that of 
imagination that bridges the former two, thus creating a new 
reality which is “life lived with passion, illumined by fancy, 
made immortal by true art.”® 

Pirandello commented that this sort of three-dimensional 
art was the salient feature of that play, and expressed disap- 
pointment that I had not read this to him before his meeting 
with Mr. Selznick. From his rather bitter reference to his con- 
versation with Mr. Selznick, it was evident that he had no desire 
to re-open his negotiations with the motion picture magnate. In 
fact, Six characters was not filmed. 

Pirandello also commented on La vita che ti diedi (Life that 
I gave you), that had failed even in England where his plays had 
usually been very well received. “They do not understand the 
fact that for that poor mother who had lost her son the only re- 
ality was the image of her son as a child that she held in her 
memory. After all, that was all that was left of him.” 

In reply to my question as to which of his plays he consid- 
ered the best, he showed his preference for Enrico IV (Henry 
IV). 

It may be of interest to record what he had to say about Ital- 
ian literature in general and about criticism, When I asked him 
to give me accurately the dates of his plays, he was quite impa- 
tient. “What does it matter?” he asked. I told him that one 
could thus trace better the development of his art. He retorted, 
“Dates do not count. An author should stand before the critic as 
a complete whole.” He added that he would soon write an auto- 
biography, the title of which would be Of my unasked-for visit 
on this planet. He continued to speak animatedly and even volu- 
bly of his future plans, but I never got the dates of his plays. 
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He was very happy when I told him that I had presented him, 
in the introduction of my book; as the antithesis of D’Annunzio, 
and he added, “In the whole course of Italian literature, one 
constantly finds such contrasts: Dante and Petrarch, Ariosto 
and Tasso, Goldoni and Metastasio, Leopardi and Monti, and 
today myself and D’Annunzio.” He had words of deep contempt 
for D’Annunzio. 

Of contemporary writers in Italy who had significance for 
him, he mentioned Alberto Moravia, author of Gli indifferent: 
(The indifferent ones), and his own son, Stefano, who writes un- 
der the pen name of Stefano Landi in order not to exploit the 
renown of his father. He spoke with great admiration of the 
American authors Edgar Allan Poe and Mark Twain. He re- 
ferred with a lack of admiration to Sherwood Anderson’s play Jf 
this be treason, whose first performance he had seen the pre- 
vious evening. 

Of his personal life he said little. He appreciated greatly my 
defense of his relationship with the actress Marta Abba in a 
conversation with ex-ambassador to Italy Washburn Child. It 
happened in 1927 at a luncheon at Buck Hill Falls, where I had 
lectured on modern Italy and had presented Pirandello as the 
embodiment of the new consciousness that had emerged from 
the tragedy of the first World War. Mr. Child, with cynical hu- 
mor, warned me not to be so sure about the new consciousness 
as embodied in Pirandello, and added, “He is having a good time 
just now with a young and beautiful actress.” 

Pirandello interrupted me, “Why didn’t you tell him that Pi- 
randello has never had a good time in his life?” In those words 
I felt the moral texture of the art of Luigi Pirandello as never 
before. He then confided to me, “She is like a daughter to me. 
She. is younger than my own children, She is twenty-seven years 
of age and I am an old man, nearly seventy.” 

I told him that I had singled out the plays in which I had felt 
the presence of Marta Abba: L’amica delle mogli (Their wives’ 
friend), Trovarsi (To find oneself), Quando si é qualcuno (When 
one is somebody). He confessed that he had written them think- 
ing of her, and a smile shone in his brown eyes that were now 
soft and affectionate, 

I never realized more clearly than in those conversations 
the close relation that exists between Pirandello the man and 
Pirandello the artist. I felt it again when with grief I read in 
our newspapers that in December, 1936, Pirandello was taken 
to his last resting place in a coffin of plain wood, in accordance 
with his request that he be buried without any pomp and cere- 
mony whatsoever. 
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The French theatre has seldom had less successful suitors 
for its favors than Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. The strange 
fascination which the theatre held for the brothers and their re- 
lations to it have been obscured on the whole by other more 
spectacular claims they make for attention from literary histo- 
rians, Whereas their monographs on the eighteenth century, 
their Journal, their novels, their interest in Japanese art, their 
reputation as art collectors, the Goncourt Academy, the unpub- 
lished manuscripts zealously guarded in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale and perhaps above all, their exotic personalities, have 
been sifted, commented upon, diagnosed and catalogued, their 
activities, particularly Edmond’s, as dramatists have been 
largely unemphasized. If the lack of literary or dramatic value 
of their plays could serve as sufficient justification for this 
neglect, then on the whole the silence which has enveloped their 
theatrical efforts is well deserved. If, however, the value of 
their dramatic works is measured in terms of the influence 
they had on the development of the contemporary theatre, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Théatre-Libre, then unquestionably 
the Goncourts, and especially Edmond, merit some considera- 
tion as precursors of a more experimental dramatic realism on 
the stage. In addition, the aspirations of Edmond to become un 
homme de theatre form a curious and not unentertaining chap- 
ter of literary history. 

The efforts of the Goncourts to win success in the theatre 
began in 1850 and ended when Edmond died in 1896. Although 
they wrote a number of dramatic pieces in the years from 1850- 
1863', date of Henriette Maréchal — their novel Charles De- 
mailly was first written as a play —they burned them all with 
one exception, Edmond informs us, because they did not wish to 
leave behind anything “trop indigne de nous.”” By 1865, their 
monographs, Several published novels, and many influential lit- 
erary connections and friendships made it possible to get their 
Henriette Maréchal accepted at the Comédie Francaise. 

The brothers needed the acclaim of an enthusiastic audience 
as balm for the indifference which had for the most part sur- 


rounded their work. “Notre plaie, au fond,” we read in the 


Journal, “c’est Vambition littéraire insatiable et ulcérée.”° 
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Their starved egoism needed the nourishment of a spectacular 
dramatic truimph, “Pour étre connu en littérature,” Edmond 
wrote some years later, “pour étre universellement connu, on 
ne Sait combien il importe d’étre homme de théatre.”* And 
again, “C’est vraiment amusant de voir ses imaginations pren- 
dre une consistance en chair et en os, sa prose se changer en 
mouvement, en de l’action, — enfin le froid imprimé, dont on 
est l’auteur, devenir de la vie.”° 

For several days preceding the first performance of Henvi- 
ette Maréchal, the brothers basked in an atmosphere of com- 
plete smugness, On the eve of the premiére they relaxed: “Pas 
la moindre inquiétude. Une sérénité compléte.” They had very 
modestly planned to slip away, towards the end of the play, if 
enthusiasms were running too wild, in order not to be “trainés 
en triomphe sur la scéne.”°® 

But instead of an orgy of triumph, the brothers witnessed a 
spectacle of tumultuous disorder which, the chief of the claque 
told them the next day, had not been paralleled since the days of 
Hernani and Les Burgraves. Alphonse Daudet writes that “Hen- 
riette Maréchal fut jouée cinq fois sans que personne pit en 
saisir un traitre mot.”” On the fourth performance the Journal 
reports that “notre premier acte est joué absolument comme 
une pantomime. On ne laisse pas entendre un mot.”® 

It is probably incorrect to see in Henriette Maréchal, as do 
some commentators,’ the Hernani of realism. Aside from a 
certain realism of language in the scene of the masked ball and 
a certain vosserie of situation in the rivalry of mother and 
daughter for a young man’s love, Henriette Maréchal is a rath- 
er mediocre type of melodrama to which the public was well 
enough conditioned. The langue littéraire parlée of which Ed- 
mond speaks in reference to this play was sufficient to dis- 
concert an audience but not necessarily enough to start a riot. 
Or maybe it was!’° Theatre audiences of the Second Empire, 
long accustomed to the dialogue of Scribe, Augier, Dumas fils 
and the other skilled dramatic technicians of the time, must 
have been first nonplussed then amazed into boisterous hilarity 
by the following sample of the so-called langue littéraire par- 
lée. The speaker is Paul, seventeen years old, who is address- 
ing his amorous reticences to a masked woman: 


Laissez-moi la... Je ne vous touche pas... N’ayez pas 
peur... Je ne vous dirai rien, si vous voulez... Tout a 
Vheure... ce que je vous ai dit... ilne faut pas m’en 
vouloir,.. Je ne savais pas,.. J’ai eu tort... Je vous 
demande pardon... pardonnez-moi.,. voulez-vous? Je 
vous ai dit: Tu... Mon Dieu... est-ce que je savais?”™ 
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In a letter to Zola shortly after the death of his brother, Ed- 
mond stated that Jules “croyait avoir une vocation pour le thé- 
atre, il croyait posséder des qualités de dialogue que j’avoue ne 
point avoir.”’* If Jules wrote most of the dialogue of Henriette 
Maréchal, as Edmond’s observation leads us to infer, it is not 
too certain that a longer life would have confirmed his talent as 
a dramatist. 

Why was Henriette Maréchal given such an inhospitable re- 
ception at the Comédie Frangaise? The Goncourts speak of the 
“tapage hostile” and of “cette cabale” which caused their play 
to fail..* Most critics who attended any of the performances 
concur in the belief that its failure was manipulated through a 
conspiracy of students and Bohemians from the Latin quarter, 
They first read their piece in the salon of the Princesse Ma- 
thilde, and the erroneous rumor got around that it had been ac- 
cepted through her intercessions, For this reason its perform- 
ance provided the opportunity for political malcontents to dem- 
onstrate against the government. Their first novel, En 51..., 
appeared on the day of Napoleon’s coup, and their first play was 
booed off the stage for political reasons. No wonder the Gon- 
courts hated politics! 

The brutal fate of Henriette Maréchal did not extinguish 
their urge to triumph on the stage. On the contrary, Edmond 
writes, it inspired in them the “volonté entétée et presque 
colére de faire une dizaine de piéces coup sur coup.”*° The only 
dramatic fruit of this ambition was a five-act play, La Patrie 
en danger (1867). The following comment of a theatre director 
fairly well summarizes the theatrical values of this drama on 
the French revolution: “Il n’y a pas de drame dans vos cing 
actes,,. il n’y a pas d’intérét... C’est la Révolution dans les 
salons... ga manque de mouvement.” ° When finally produced 
by Antoine in 1889 La Patrie en danger won little applause.’ 
Edmond could not understand how a play which was more dra- 
matic than “les tableaux les plus dramatiques de Shakespeare” 
had not been accorded thunderous ovations. 

During the fifteen years following the death of Jules in June, 
1870, Edmond had no professional relations with the theatrical 
world. Nevertheless he continued to live and to move in circles 
fermenting with dramatic aspirations and activities. The Daudet 
family adopted him, and in this hospitable intimacy he shared 
the hopes and frustrations of his good friend Alphonse. From 
1874 to 1880 the latter was dramatic critic for the Journal of - 
ficiel, Edmond hovered on the periphery of rehearsals and per- 
formances of adaptations of some of Daudet’s most successful 
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novels: Fromont jeune et Risler atmé (1876), Le Nabab (1880), 
Jack (1881), Sapho (1885). Between 1878 and 1880 Zola was 
campaigning for more realism in the theatre. L’Assommoir 
(1879), Nana (1881), and Pot-Bouille (1883) were adapted to the 
stage and produced. Some of these novels, Fromont jeune and 
Le Nabab, for example, were fairly successful; others were 
complete failures, It is certain that this theatrical efferves- 
cence stimulated Edmond’s ambitions and prompted him later 
to adapt, and to have adapted, his novels for the stage. 

As the author of a play which had been hissed, Goncourt 
qualified for a seat at the dmer des auteurs sifflés. Organized 
by Turgenev, the dinner took place monthly and was open only 
to authors who had had a play hissed from the boards. Edmond 
with his Henriette Maréchal (1865) was the dean of these hissed 
diners; and then in chronological order came Daudet with 
L’Arlésienne (1872), Zola with Thérése Raquin (1873) and Flau- 
bert with Le Candidat (1874). Turgenev said he had had a play 
fail in Russia, and they took his word for it. The password for 
the reunion was a sentence from a letter that a director had 
written to Flaubert concerning his /féerie, Le Chateau des 
coeurs; “Otez une pierre de la moSaique, et le mirage s’éva- 
nouit!... Otez 4 une femme qui entre dans un bal, une boucle 
d’oreille, un gant, une fleur de ses cheveux, et l’ange est in- 
complet.”** These sentences were pronounced with ceremoni- 
ous gravity and then the dinner began. We may imagine that no 
one of the diners emphasized these words with more bilious 
vigor than Edmond, for at that time he of the five had received 
least recognition as a writer and had suffered the greatest trib- 
ulation on the boards, 

Probably the two most important sources of Edmond’s pes- 
simistic doubts on the future of the theatre, particularly of 
Zola’s brand of realism, were: first, the frustrating fate of the 
two dramatic pieces written in collaboration with Jules; and 
secondly, a considerable professional jealousy of Zola, who was 
then demanding the kind of triumph for his naturalism on the 
boards that it had achieved in L’Assommoir. Edmond’s atti- 
tudes on these points provide a penetrating illustration of how 
Monsieur le Renard really felt under the inaccessible cluster of 
grapes! After the failure of Henriette Maréchal, the brothers 
were convinced that “la piéce de moeurs, comparée au roman 
de moeurs contemporain, est trop une mis€ére, une parodie, un 
rien.”'* In 1872, Edmond, after seeing a revival of Ruy-Blas, 
comments on the “infériorité de la machine dramatique, et 


comme elle fait faire de l’enfantin aux plus grands esprits,””° 
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In 1879 Edmond published their two plays, Henriette Maré- 
chal and La Patrie en danger. In his preface he affirmed (1) 
that Henriette Maréchal was not a realistic play; (2) that real- 
ism was impossible in the theatre; (3) that the theatre was 
moribund and would be replaced by the novel within fifty years. 
“Dans le roman, je le confesse, je suis un réaliste convaincu; 
mais, au thédtre, pas le moins du monde,” 

Six years later, his attitude of 1879 became somewhat em- 
barrassing. The revival of Henriette bad by Porel at the 
Odéon had been moderately successful”; and director Porel 
was urging him to make Germinie Lacerteux into a play. In his 
new preface to Henriette Maréchal Edmond reinterprets his 
remarks in the previous one. Henriette Maréchal, only a “fan- 
taisie” in 1879,° contains a good deal of realism in 1885. “Du 
vrai, du vrai dans notre piéce, il y ena peut-étre plus qu’on ne 
le croit. »** Three years later, in 1888, he notes with approval 
in his preface to the adaptation of Germinie that the “nouveau 
théatre, de l’heure présente...tend...4 devenir uniquement, 
tant bien que mal, une adaptation du roman 4 la scéne.”*° And 
he concludes that the secret of this revolution consists “dans le 
remplacement de l’acte par le tableau, dans le retour franc et 
sincére 4 la forme thédtrale shakespearienne.”** In 1890 Gon- 
court is astonished how consistently he and his brother have al- 
ways been in the vanguard of revolutionary literary movements, 
First, it was their “romans naturistes,” then “les piéces révo- 
lutionnaires que j’ai fait représenter” and finally, the Journal 2” 
And thus Edmond revolutionized a genre which he had declared 
beyond all hope! 

Despite his previous strictures, Goncourt applied himself 
intensely to dramatic art from 1885 until his death. He himself 
adapted three of his novels, two of which, Germinie Lacerteux*® 
(ten tableaux, 1888, Odéon) and Manette Salomon” (nine ta- 
bleaux, 1896, Vaudeville), were performed. La Faustin (eight 
tableaux) never reached the boards, He also wrote a melancholy 
farce, A bas le progrés, which won little applause from a sym- 
pathetic audience at the Théatre-Libre. Between 1885 and 1896 
he saw all of his novels, except Madame Gervaisais, Chérie, 
and La Faustin, reach the stage in play form. 

Edmond manifested great interest in the adaptations of his 
novels, He wrote the scenario of the Fille Elisa and stipulated 
to Jean Ajalbert that he must follow it.*° Léon Deffoux relates 
that Céard reworked Renée Mauperin seven times under the di- 
rection of the “Maitre.” It was because of friction over this 
play that Goncourt broke with Céard and struck his name from 
the list of the charter members of his Academy, 
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Goncourt fluttered around the directors and actors, generous 
in advice, ingenious in suggestions and generally making of 
himself an irrepressible nuisance. Jacques Porel, son of di- 
rector Porel, who staged three Goncourt plays at the Odéon, 
relates the difficulties that his father had with novelists turned 
dramatists, “Les auteurs dans ces périodes de second enfante- 
ment, l’enfantement par les autres, sont ombrageux.”* Porel 
was indulgent, however, and according to Léon Daudet “se com- 
portait en papa gateau.”** The following comments by Léon 
Daudet on the conduct of Edmond during rehearsals and pre- 
miéres sketch a typical portrait: 


Edmond de Goncourt, lui, pendant ses répétitions et 
ses premiéres, était joyeux comme un enfant qui vient 
de recevoir un jouet neuf. Il trouvait tout parfait, ses 
interprétes excellents, ses spectateurs la créme des 
spectateurs, son directeur un ange en veston. II riait 
aux passages plaisants, s’attendrissait aux pages dra- 
matiques,.. Les amis, venus pour le féliciter pendant 
les entr’-actes, le trouvaient radieux: “Ca va, oui, ¢a 
va. jJ’ai eu peur un moment d’étre emboité, égayé 
comme nous disions autrefois, puis ga s’est remonté 
d’une facgon extraordinaire, n’est-ce pas Hennique? 
n’est-ce pas Geoffroy? se tournant vers mon pére — 
dites Daudet?” “ 


Edmond’s naiveté in things relating to the stage is equally 
obvious in his reactions to the success or failure of his plays, 
For example, Charles Demailly, a failure on the French stage, 
was performed seven times at St. Petersburg in Russia “avec 
le plus grand succés.” The Journal continues by assuring the 
reader that “ces sept représentations 4 Saint-Pétersbourg 
équivalent 4 cent cinquante représentations 4 Paris,”*° 

Some of the Goncourt novels in dramatic form were fairly 
successful. Manette Salomon had a total of thirty-five perform- 
ances; Soeur Philomene was applauded at the Théatre-Libre 
and performed in other theatres.°° The two most successful, 
however, were Germinie Lacerteux and La Fille Elisa. The 
former had a total of thirty-eight performances at the Odéon 
and was revived in 1891, 1892 and, for the last time, in 1903, 
The best received of all was La Fille Elisa, which, strangely 
enough, even won the approval of Sarcey and Faguet.°’ Follow- 
ing its ban by the government from the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
three hundred thousand copies of the play were sold. Revived 
by Antoine in 1900, the play had one hundred performances in 
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Paris and about the same number in the provinces, In 1903 it 
was included in the repertory of Henri Beaulieu’s theatre du 
peuple. It was performed at the Thédtre-Antoine in 1910, re- 
vived in 1924 at the Folies-Dramatiques and performed for the 
last time at the Gaité-Montparnasse in 1928. Aside from the 
above, none of Goncourt’s plays and none adapted from his nov- 
els by other playwrights enjoyed a significantly favorable re- 
ception from theatre-goers. 

Why did the Goncourts fail in the theatre? Sabatier answers 
this question by affirming that “les dons d’auteurs dramatiques 
leur faisaient complétement défaut, et c’est 14 qu’il faut cher- 
cher le motif principal de leur insuccés au théatre.”°** That 
they did lack dramatic talent is scarcely open to doubt. The 
reasons for their peculiar ineptitude as dramatists may be 
found in qualities firmly rooted in their social attitudes, their 
temperaments, their style and literary techniques. 

It is pertinent to keep in mind that the Goncourts inherited 
the nobiliary particle and with it emotional and intellectual af- 
finities for the aristocratic rococo of the eighteenth century. 
They abhorred the materialism of their age and disdained its 
representatives whether in politics, commerce, industry, art or 
literature. Their physical and mental endowments conferred on 
them a predilection for exceptional, elegant, or refined sensory 
impressions. The brothers lived and moved in their milieu as 
esthetes and abstracted from it those picturesque details and 
unusual forms of experience which set their neuroiic natures to 
vibrating Strangely and exotically but with the peculiar delight 
that derives for such people from repellent stimuli. As precur- 
sors of literary naturalism, their contribution to literature 
paradoxically lies less in the intrinsic artistic worth of their 
creations than in their pioneering quest for a local urban exoi- 
icism (as opposed to the search of the romanticists for the ex- 
oticism of distant places), 

The Goncourt style, although suitably and deliberately con- 
trived to convey the eccentric and subjective reactions of their 
supersensitive neurotic vision of persons and things, is almost 
the exact opposite of the relaxed naturalness demanded in con- 
ventional dramatic dialogue. The langue littéraire parlée, of 
which so much is made in their writings, has merit as a bold 
attempt at stylistic innovation, but as a medium through which 
to create theatrical illusion it startled and disconcerted their 
spectators and disposed them to ignore those merits that many 
of their plays undoubtedly do possess, 

AS novelists the Goncourt brothers lacked two indispensable 
qualities for successful literary creativeness: the powers of 
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synthesis and generalization. They selected as protagonists for 
their novels persons who deviated from the norm of human con- 
duct and searched in their heredity and environment for the in- 
dividualizing or exceptional factors which explained them. It is 
not surprising therefore that nowhere in the Goncourt novels 
does one find a character type, or groups of people interacting 
on each other. The Goncourt novel is essentially an analytically 
annotated study of a pathological case. Its content consists of a 
Sequence of carefully selected details, descriptions, and analy- 
Ses arranged in tableaux, The accumulation of data and analyt- 
ical comment forces the luckless protagonist-victim inexorably 
to the fate pre-ordained for him by his creators, He walks the 
via dolorosa of the Goncourt pages, without engaging in in- 
trigues, without erupting into passion or feeling the need even 
to struggle before succumbing. 

It is rare that a novelist is a successful dramatist, and par- 
ticularly at adapting his own novels for the boards. Edmond de 
Goncourt as an adapter of his own works was handicapped not 
only by the undramatic nature of his novels but also by his dra- 
matic theories. In restricting his adaptations to a series of ta- 
bleaux, he destroyed such unity as existed already in the book, 
and at the same time, because of the need for brevity, rendered 
his theatrical composition incomprehensible through the omis- 
Sion of explanatory details. Moreover, in most of his adapta- 
tions, and in particular in that of Germinie Lacerteux, he used 
descriptive passages in dialogue without changing a word and 
transferred incidents and episodes of his novel into his play 
without alterations. 

The characters of a play must represent types or have an 
individuality of their own and must be shown in conflict within 
the logical consistency of their personalities and specified situ- 
ations. To the dramatist who is incapable of projecting himself 
through intuitive identification is denied the miracle of creative 
animation. The Goncourts were too subjective and too entangled 
in themselves to attain the state of objectivity necessary to put 
a character on its feet and to keep it moving on its own logical 
resources, Into their novels, both in the form of fiction and in 
the form of drama, and in their plays written originally for the 
stage, they introduced the eccentricities of their own personali- 
ties and the inventory of their obsessions. Thus Charles De- 
mailly dramatizes their hatred of journalists, Manette Salomon 
their distrust of matrimony, La Patrie en danger their lack of 
sympathy for the principles of ’89 and in A bas le progres Ed- 
mond attacks modern times and foreign literary influences, No 
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one need be surprised therefore that writers who wrote for no 
particular audience, whose writing and style by their strange- 
ness outraged or estranged the spectators they proposed to 
please, and whose pieces lacked both the dramatic action and 
techniques to which theatre-goers of the time were accustomed, 
should fail in their ambitions to become successful playwrights. 

Many students of realism and naturalism point out that the 
Goncourts’ Henriette Maréchal is a mild, but nevertheless a 
first effort, to throw off the yoke of Scribe. Thalasso says that 
“la piéce regorgeait d’audaces” ** S, M. Waxman feels that they 
are successful in combining “Musset’s free and fanciful form 
with the stern realism of Balzac...”*°; Martino finds in the 
play “une certaine ‘rosserie’ dans le fond,” and affirms that in 
it are to be found “les éléments essentiels du drame natural- 
iste”*’, Although we feel that the realism of Henriette Maréchal 
is overestimated, there is no doubt that it serves as a link in 
the chain of realistic attempts in the theatre leading to An- 
toine’s Théatre-Libre. 

More important still than Henriette Maréchal or La Patrie 
en danger, with its historical documentation, are Germinie 
Lacerteux and La Fille Elisa. Jacques Porel heralds his fa- 
ther’s production of Germinie Lacerteux as a great audacity in 
the theatre of the time. This play unquestionably helped facili- 
tate Antoine’s task. Thus it is that the Goncourts, whose modest 
contemporary success as playwrights cannot obscure the pov- 
erty of their dramatic talent, did, by their innovations, make 
some contribution to the rebirth of the theatre in France. 


1. Sans titre was their first play, if Jules’ five act play, Etienne Mar- 
cel, written while he was a Student, is excluded from consideration. 
Other works include a vaudeville in three acts, Abou-Hassan, “un petit 
proverbe,” La Nuit de la Saint-Sylvestre, a farce, Mam’selle Zirzabelle, 
and a one-act play, Incroyables et merveilleuses. Edmond writes that 
the latter “avait le mérite d’étre la premiére piéce faite sur le Direc- 
toire.” (Thédtre, Paris, 1879, p. x.) 
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PROUST EN EXIL 
R. Fauconnier 


Queen’s University (Kingston, Ontario) 


Il n’est guére douteux que la récente parution de Jean Santeuil, 
et l’intérét que ce roman suScite, aient indirectement pour princi- 
pal résultat de ramener l’attention sur l’oeuvre maitresse de 
Proust, A la recherche du temps perdu, et sur toutes les ques- 
tions qu’elle souléve encore. Déja les articles se succédent, et 
déja reparaissent les anciens arguments et les allusions 4 Berg- 
son, a Freud, voire 4 Einstein. Il serait puéril aujourd’hui de nier 
Vinfluence de Bergson sur Proust, surtout aprés l’étude magis- 
trale de F. C. Green, et non moins vain de méconnaitre l’impor- 
tance qu’accorde Proust au subconscient, ce domaine si riche de 
passé, et pour un temps perdu, que la madeleine et les dalles iné- 
gales raménent en plein présent et en pleine lumiére. [1 n’est pas 
sans intérét par ailleurs de savoir que Proust était homosexuel, 
que ses relations avec sa mére ont pu étre troubles, qu’Albertine 
était peut-étre un homme, et le chauffeur de Proust. Mais ces in- 
fluences, ces faits biographiques n’ont-ils pas détourné la critique 
d’autres influences, d’autres faits plus essentiels? La lecture de 
Jean Santeuil permet de se le demander. Car enfin, presque tout 
ce qui caractérise le Temps perdu s’y trouve déja, alors que l’au- 
teur ignorait encore 4 peu prés tout de Bergson et de Freud, mais 
s’y trouve 4 un degré différent, 4 un degré assez différent pour 
empécher toute confusion entre une oeuvre estimable et un chef- 
d’oeuvre. On déclare aujourd’hui que Jean Santeuil est une ébauche 
du roman a venir, que les personnages y sont moins fouillés, 1’a- 
nalyse moins aigué, la satire moins cinglante, les descriptions 
moins poussées; on s’étonne de la place qu’y tient l’affaire Drey- 
fus: ne voit-on pas que Jean Santeuil est l’oeuvre d’un “romancier 
entre autres”, si l’on peut dire, fréquentant les salons, parlant 
politique. C’est déja sans doute le “roman fleuve”, mais prés de 
Sa source, avant les méandres infinis de l’analyse qui lui don- 
neront du prix, La création romanesque n’est encore pour 1’écri- 
vain qu’un monde de rechange. 

Au contraire celui que ressuscite Proust dans le Temps perdu 
est désormais le seul ou il lui soit permis de vivre, Entre Jean 
Santeuil et le Temps perdu le seul fait vraiment nouveau est la 
retraite de Proust: retraite singuliére que les commentateurs 
mentionnent, Sans en Souligner assez l’importance, et surtout sans 
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en preciser assez nettement la nature. Certain docteur a voulu 
découvrir dans l’asthme de Proust le secret des rythmes de la pe- 
riode proustienne. Ce qui est peut-étre plus intéressant, c’est que 
Vasthme ait condamné Proust 4 vivre pendant des années en un 
total exil, emmuré en plein Paris, incapable de voir, de sentir 
autrement que par le souvenir et l’imagination; calfeutré dans la 
chambre décrite par Edmond Jaloux: “cette petite chambre sans 
meubles, presque miSérable — une piéce étroite 4 une seule fenétre 
dont les tapisseries n’avaient pas été refaites, dont les portes 
n’avaient pas été repeintes et portaient de grandes éraflures, com- 
me a la suite d’un déménagement.” 

Il est vrai que Proust recevait de nombreux amis, Mais tout 
exilé ne Sait que trop que tel paysage du pays natal, telle sensation 
au contact des choses qui ont entouré son enfance, lui manquent 
plus que les hommes, que ceux-ci trop souvent, par leur présence 
et leurs propos, ravivent la nostalgie du monde perdu plus qu’ils 
ne la dissipent; ce qui expliquerait en partie la mauvaise humeur 
que Proust témoigne trop souvent 4 ses visiteurs les plus atten- 
dus, 

En pleine maturité, Proust vit donc plus retranché du monde 
qu’un moine, plus dépourvu que le reclus qui, dans sa prison, a au 
moins droit 4 sa ration d’air. Parce que sa maladie lui fait re- 
douter le monde et la nature qu’il aime, il est contraint de se mu- 
tiler: sensuel, il doit se refuser les plaisirs des sens; l’odeur, la 
vue méme d’une fleur déclancheraient une crise. Certains ali- 
ments lui sont interdits, certains bruits ne lui parviendront plus, 

Mais, comme il arrive 4 ceux qui perdent l’usage d’un sens, 
chez Proust l’acuité et la richesse des perceptions qui subsistent 
augmente. Et méme 4 un asthmatique on ne refuse pas une made- 
leine. La madeleine devient ainsi 1’élément présent du réel qui 
permet a Proust de recréer tout un monde disparu, de s’y trans- 
porter, supprimant le temps, échappant au présent et 4 ses angois- 
ses, cessant de se sentir “médiocre, contingent, mortel”... et 
asthmatique. Ainsi nait l’univers proustien, 4 la fois vrai parce 
qu’il s’accroche aux souvenirs venus du subconscient, plus fidéles 
et moins fragmentaires que les souvenirs volontaires, cohéreni 
parce qu’il reste néanmoins une création intellectuelle que n’in- 
fléchissent jamais les mille contraintes de la vie de l’homme nor- 
mal, minutieusement observé et rendu parce que, dans ce nouveau 
domaine privilégié, Proust peut, sans risque de crise d’asthme, 
s’approcher assez pres d’une fleur pour en compter les pétales: 
bien plus, tel est maintenant son sentiment de sécurité, telle est 
son audace, qu’il ose méme transposer en couleurs et en parfums 
un morceau de musique. 

On mesure ainsi 4 quel point le roman a été un refuge pour son 
auteur, Peu d’ouvrages donnent autant l’impression d’avoir été 
écrits pour satisfaire les besoins profonds de 1’écrivain lui-méme, 
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Les manuscrits en font foi, ou les corrections visent moins 4 ren- 
dre le texte plus intelligible qu’a serrer la verité de plus prés, 
qu’a tenter d’exprimer plus completement des intuitions ou des 
sentiments complexes. Nul souci du confort intellectuel des lec- 
teurs: un seul lecteur compte vraiment: Proust lui-méme, et, 
pour lui, aucun détail n’est superflu, aucune analyse trop subtile 
ou trop longue. Un exilé 4 vie a d’ailleurs tout le temps de re- 
manier ses périodes, de nuancer 4 l’infini sa pensée. Le réalisme 
est dépassé: cette fois nous tenons presque toute la vérité, pas 
seulement la chafne continue des actions, mais, selon le mot de 
Maupassant, “les pourquoi de tous les vouloirs”, Aucune confes- 
sion n’est trop nue, aucune pudeur légitime, puisque l’auteur ne 
fait en quelque sorte que penser tout haut, Les erreurs et les in- 
vraisemblances se justifient: pourquoi Proust hésiterait-il 4 don- 
ner au monde de son goit les contours et les noms qui lui plaisent, 
a établir des itinéraires de pure fantaisie, rejetant un port dans 
les terres ou inventant une ville, sans égard pour la géographie? 
La curieuse chronologie du roman s’explique de méme: dans un 
univers ou le temps est tout subjectif, sans rapport avec celui des 
calendriers, ot le présent et le passé sont fondus, il serait super- 
flu, et méme contradictoire de respecter un ordre rigide dans la 
succession des événements, On aura remarqué que Marcel ou bien 
ne vieillit pas, ou bien vieillit tout 4 coup, ce qui est 4 premiére 
vue invraisemblable. Mais pour Marcel n’est-ce pas la vérité 
méme? N’est-ce pas ainsi que nous prenons conscience de notre 
vieillissement? Rien en nous ne nous avertit que nous avons 
changé; c’est dans un miroir, reflétant notre image sous un angle 
inaccoutumé, ou sur le visage de nos amis, que nous lisons qu’un 
palier du temps a été franchi. 

Dans cette minutieuse création, on décéle pourtant une lacune: 
aucune crise d’asthme. Sans doute y a-t-il ca et la une allusion 
aux €touffements, qui rapprochent le personnage de roman de son 
modéle, mais en général l’écrivain glisse; il évite le nom méme 
de la maladie, car la maladie, c’est précisément le présent, c’est 
le monde fermé ou il étouffe. Les crises d’asthme, méme péni- 
bles, méme répétées, laissent une vague angoisse, mais pas de 
véritable souvenir. Pourquoi Proust permettrait-il 4 son roman 
de lui rappeler sa souffrance? L’asthme n’a pas de place dans un 
passé heureux qui doit se confondre avec le présent. 

Pareil a l’exilé, Proust veut ignorer le présent. N’ayant, con- 
trairement a l’exilé, rien 4 attendre de l’avenir, il n’a d’autre res- 
source que de reconstituer le passé et le seul univers ot l’atmos- 
phére soit pour lui respirable. 

Comme le fait observer René Huyghe, “a l’explication simpliste 
par les influences qui séduit trop souvent les esprits par son mé- 
canisme familier ‘cause-effet’, devrait étre préférée celle, plus 
intérieure, par les communautés profondes, Il y a une 4me fonda- 
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mentale pour chaque époque.” N’exagérons pas le réle de l’in- 
fluence directe de Bergson ou de Freud sur Proust. Leurs théo- 
ries étaient dans l’air avant qu’ils ne les exposent. Si elles ont 
trouvé une expression artistique dans le Temps perdu, elles sont 
loin d’en étre 1’élément essentiel. Une explication fondée exclusi- 
vement sur la biographie ne rendrait pas mieux compte sans doute 
de la valeur de l’oeuvre, mais on aurait tort de sous-estimer l’in- 
fluence que l’asthme, et le rigoureux exil qu’il a imposé 4 Proust, 
ont exercé sur la genése et la facture du Temps perdu. 


CONCERNING GOGOL?S DEAD SOULS AND 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


Karl Ludwig Selig 
The Johns Hopkins University 


It Should not be necessary here to dwell on the relationship of 
Gogol’s Dead souls to the picaresque novel, for this kinship be- 
comes quite evident when one is merely reminded of the roguish 
character of Chichikov, his constant and sole preoccupation with 
outwitting his fellowman in his struggle to survive and to gaina 
certain amount of respectability and a firmer position in society, 
the extremely episodic nature of the book with an almost complete 
absence of plot development, and the relative unimportance attach- 
ed to the love element. That Gogol was acquainted with Spanish 
literature, especially the Quixote, has been mentioned by Several 
authors,’ and only very recently Dr. Turkevich’ has rather ingen- 
iously studied the influence of Cervantes’ masterpiece on Dead 
souls by an influence which she calls “negative,” a process of in- 
version (Chichikov’s character is an accurate inversion of that of 
the hidalgo), a theory which, however, has not been fully accepted 
by some critics3 

It is not our intention here to treat the larger problem of the 
influence of Spanish literature on Gogol, but rather to comment 
and point out what seem to be two analogous episodes in Dead 
souls and Lazarillo de Tormes,* which may have a crucial import. 
In vol. II, book two, chapter one, Chichikov on tour across the land 
as is his habit in his reckless troika® to purchase souls for his es- 
tate, meets the rather curious and eccentric Andrey Ivanovitch 
Tyentyetnikov, the idle and lazy master of a magnificently located 
but disorderly run estate. We soon learn the reason for his condi- 
tion, Early in his career, he served as a collegiate secretary in 
St. Petersburg, but left the position, having refused out of pride to 
beg pardon of his department chief to whom he had addressed him- 
self rudely. He feels compelled to return to his estate and to look 
after his serfs. But his dealings with his neighbors were again not 
very easy or pleasant. One of them, a general, whose daughter 
might possibly have transformed the character of Tyentyetnikov 
and aroused him from his apathy, addressed him during a visit as 
“my lad” or “my good man” and “on one occasion even used the 
second person Singular in speaking to him.... Their acquaintance 
was of course cut short from that time. Love ended as soon as it 
began; the light that had gleamed before him for one instant was 
quenched, and the gloom that followed it was darker than ever. The 
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Sluggard got back into his dressing-gown again. His life was again 
spent in lying about and doing nothing.” In short, and as analyzed 
even by Chichikov, the incident and trouble originated from the 
word “thou.” 

The episode related above is reminiscent of the famous incident 
of the third tratado of Lazarillo in which the hidalgo tells his 
servant his reason for having left Old Castile. It was a point of 
honor; he was addressed “Mantenga Dios a vuestra merced” when 
proper etiquette demanded “Mantengaos Dios.” Lazarillo inquires: 


é Y no es buena manera de Saludar vn hombre ha otro, 
dixe yo, dezirle que le mantenga Dios? 

j Mira mucho de enoramala!, dixo él. A los hombres 
de poca arte dizen eSso; mas a los mas altos, como yo, 
no les han de hablar menos de: “Beso las manos de Vue- 
stra merced” o por lo menos: “Besoos, senor, las ma- 
nos”, si el que me habla es cauallero. Y ansi, aquel de 
mi tierra, que me ateStaua de mantenimiento, nunca mas 
le quise sufrir, ni sufriria, ni sufriré a hombre del mun- 
do, de el rey abaxo, que: “Mantengaos Dios”, me diga.’ 


In addition to the obvious similarity of the two incidents, we 
can, without committing ourselves to asserting a dependence of 
Dead souls upon the Lazarillo, point out a further parallelism in 
the manner in which the episodes in question are fitted into the 
total structure of the novels. In each of the corresponding scenes, 
we find a certain balance and unity of conflicting elements—a 
deadlock and state of equilibrium between rogue and Society, serv- 
ant and master, anti-hero and host — which, however, is not quite 
comprehended or sensed by the personages perhaps because of 
their inherent difference of position, perspective, or attitude to- 
ward society. Lazarillo, cognizant of the dignity surrounding the 
hidalgo, whose only baggage is his concept of honor, did not aban- 
don his master nor play pranks on him; in fact, he gave him food 
and cherished him toa certain degree. Both master and servant 
sought only a life of idleness.° Chichikov and Tyentyetnikov like- 
wise failed to understand each other and their rather peculiar as- 
sociation. Gogol the cynic realized this strange state of limbo and 
lets each of his personages comment concerning the other: “what 
a Strange fellow he is.” 


1. Janko Lavrin, Gogol, London-New York, 1925, p. 15; idem, Nicolai 
Gogol (1809-1852), a centenary survey, London, 1952, p. 99; Vladimir 
Nabokov, Nicolai Gogol, Norfolk, Conn,, 1944, p. 131; George Portnoff, 
La literatura rusa en Espana, New York, 1932, pp. 89-90. 

2. Ludmilla Buketoff Turkevich, Cervantes in Russia, Princeton, N. J., 
1950, pp. 46-54. 
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3. Olga Prjevalinsky Ferrer, ‘Las almas muertas de Gogol y Don Qui- 
jote,’ Cuadernos de literatura, VIIIX(1950), 201-14; Yakov Malkiel, ‘Cer- 
vantes in nineteenth-century Russia,’ CL, III (1951), 310-29; also Stanley 
Epstein in HR, XIX (1951), 359-60. 

4, The place of Lazarillo de Tormes in the history of the picaresque 
novel has been cogently presented by the late Professor Pfandl in his 
Geschichte der Spanischen Nationalliteratur in threr Blitezeit, Freiburg 
i.B., 1929, 262-89; for a discussion of some Russian translations of 
Lazarillo, see Gabriel H. Lovett, ‘Lazarillo in Russia,’ MLdJ, XXXVI 
(1952), 166-74. 

5. We are reminded here of Dostoyevsky’s keen analysis and explication 
of this reckless troika inthe prosecutor’s speech, book XII, chaps, VI- 
IX in The brothers Karamazov. 
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discussion of the implication and usage of this form of address, consult 
José Pla Carceles, ‘La evolucién del tratamiento “vuestra merced,”’ 
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also the incident of Antonio in Cervantes’ Persiles, ed. Shevill and 
Bonilla, Madrid, 1914, I, 33-35. 

8. J. Frutos Gémez de las Cortinas, ‘El antihéroe y su actitud vital; 
sentido de la novela picaresca,’ Cuardernos de literatura, VII (1950), 97- 
143; Alfonso Garcia Valdecasas, El hidalgo y el honor, Madrid, Revista 
de Occidente, 1948, 51-52. This situation of unity embracing differences 
also occurs in Quevedo’s Buscon and has been studied by T. E. May, 
‘Good and evil in the Buscon: a survey,’ MLR, XLV (1950), 319-335. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH LITERARY SCENE, 1830-1831 
(EXCERPTS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF EMILE DESCHAMPS) 


Aaron Schaffer 


University of Texas 


From a collection of letters written by Emile Deschamps to 
Jules and Virginie de Croze and now in the possession of the Uni- 
versity of Texas library, I cull a few composed during the exciting 
months preceding and following the July Revolution.’ Naturally, 
most of the 1830 letters reflect the political and social unrest 
which brought on the abdication of the last of the Bourbons and 
persisted through the first years of the reign of his successor. 
Some of them, however, contain observations on occurrences in 
the domain of literature during this period which would seem to 
merit the attention of scholars, 

A month after the premiére of Heyvnani and four months before 
the Trois glorieuses, Alphonse de Lamartine was received into the 
French Academy. Deschamps had a ticket for the Session at which 
the Academy was thus to take official cognizance of the poetry of 
the Romantic school, but he gave it toa friend of the Crozes, for 
reasons set forth ina letter written on the very day of the cere- 
mony, April 1: 


Soyez tranquille, mon cher Jules, M. de Naylis [?] a 
mon billet d’Académie francaise. Je l’ai porté moi-méme 
chez lui hier avant quatre heures, —; il sera trés bien 
placé, car c’est un billet d’enceinte intérieure, c’est-a- 
dire qu’il se trouvera avec les dames et les académi- 
ciens, dans un encadrement de graces et de génies. Quant 
a moi, encore un coup, ce n’est nullement un Sacrifice; et 
d’autant moins que Lamartine hier soir m’a donné les 
moyens d’assister 4 la séance, Si l’envie m’en prenait, 
mais je connais son diScours qui est trés noble et trés 
beau, cela me Suffit. Quant aux cérémonies, de quelque 
nature qu’elles soient, je les déteste: cortéges, couron- 
nements, grands couverts, etc., etc. Tout cela me donne 
envie de me sauver d’un autre coté. A plus forte raison 
Académie, Je ne concois la poésie que dans la solitude 
ou l’intimité ou comme moyen d’agir sur leS masses, 
mais des habits noirs brodés de vert, des carrosses—, 
des huissiers, des présidents, que Sais-je? Tout cela ef- 
farouche les muses. II] en est de la poésie comme de 
V’amour. Adieu le plaisir quand 1’étiquette s’en méle, Or 
j’aime l’art pour l’art, et mes amis pour eux-mémes, 
Tout ce qui n’est pas lui, tout ce qui n’est pas eux me 
géne. Cela n’empéche pas que, comme curiosité, comme 
spectacle, une séance académique n’ait son mérite, et 
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j’irais de grand coeur si nous allions tous deux avec 
Aglaé et madame Virginie. Je regrette méme beaucoup 
que nous ne puissSions pas voir cela aujourd’hui, comme 
nous avons vu mille choses qui ne valaient pas mieux, 
Mais pour y aller, moi, sans personne de vous, bien 
obligé! 
As Deschamps was to make several unsuccessful bids, in the 
1840’s, for admission into the Academy, he obviously outgrew the 
scorn expressed in this letter for the pomp and ceremony of that 
august body. His declaration, “j’aime l’art pour l’art,” might seem 
to give him some sort of priority over Gautier, whose first art- 
for-art’s-sake manifesto, the preface to the collection of verse 
named, for its title-poem, Albertus, was not published until Octo- 
ber, 1832. The fact that Deschamps was permitted to read Lamar- 
tine’s ‘Discours de réception’ before it was delivered testifies to 
his intimacy with his far greater contemporary. It may have been 
in a Spirit of gratitude that he closed this letter of April 1, 1830, 
with the following poem inspired by “les petits pieds de madame 
Virginie”: 
Par bonheur, sous ses pas les fleurs naissent en foule, 
Ce n’est que gazon vert et mousse qu’elle foule; 
Et son ange amoureux, de Ses divines mains, 
Jette ronce et cailloux bien loin de ses chemins, 
Dans les nétres, hélas! — Dieu, 1’a voulu, sans doute, 
Rude ou fleurie, il faut continuer sa route; 
Marcher, marcher toujours et ne point blasphémer, 
Jusques au bout, savoir Souffrir, Savoir aimer, 
Caresser dans Son coeur l’image 4 qui 1’on pense 
Et croire que celui qui frappe et récompense, 
Satisfait du calice épuisé tout entier, 
Saura bien, quelque jour, Sur le bord du Sentier, 
Tirer du rocher nud [sic] la fontaine fidéle 
Dont le bruit rafraichit, et placer auprés d’elle 
Un étre pur et doux et qui vienne, en tremblant, 
Défaire le manteau du voyageur brilant! 


“En vérité,” comments Deschamps with appropriate modesty, “au 
talent prés, voila une méditation de Lamartine.”” 

The July Revolution came and went; Deschamps, despite the 
fact that many of his friends, including the Crozes, were staunch, 
not to Say fanatical, Legitimists, manifested for a time a surpris- 
ing degree of liberalism and of sympathy for the people of Paris, 
On October 4, he wrote Mme de Croze to suggest that they forget 
their political differences, because: “Il y a de bonnes et de 
mauvaises gens dans tous les partis; et tét ou tard, le parti des 
hommes de coeur et d’honneur sera le seul qui triomphera, quel- 
qu’aient [sic] été d’ailleurs leurs opinions et leurs actes, dans la 
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position différente ot chacun se sera trouvé.” And then he spoke 
his mind on those writers who were attempting to take advantage 
of the political upheaval in order to curry favor with the masses: 


Je ne publie rien en ce moment, parce que la littéra- 
ture qui Se produit maintenant est dégoiitante, mais je 
continue mon travail pour des temps plus heureux et je 
Serai tout prét quand il le faudra, — C’est 4 la lettre, 
nous ne Sommes pas allés au spectacle une seule fois de- 
puis la révolution et méme un mois auparavant. Je suis 
humilié pour les gens de lettres quiSe montrent 4 présent 
du réle qu’ils jouent! Et je suis heureux et fier qu’aucun 
de nos amis, quelque [sic] soient d’ailleurs leurs opi- 
nions politiques, n’aient pas jeté leur chaste muse au mi- 
lieu du Junius Brutus, des Victimes clottrées,des Pari- 
siennes de CaSimir Delavigne, des vaudevilles-carica- 
tures de Scribe, lui qui avait tout fait pour appeler son 
théatre le Théatre de Madame, du Roi fainéant d’Ancelot, 
qu’on donne ce soir a 1’Odéon, lui qui était couvert de 
pensions de la cour, etc.! Le dégoitit me prend, et j’ai 
besoin de penser 4 Lamartine, a Alfred de Vigny, Ste.- 
Beuve, Victor Hugo, Guiraud et Soumet, et méme Dumas 
et Béranger qui, tout républicains qu’ils sont, ont refusé 
une popularité ainsi acquise. Ils ont senti que l’art est 
trop noble pour se méler 4 cette fange, et que Si quelque- 
fois il peut faire de l’opposition 4 un pouvoir triomphant, 
il ne doit jamais S’armer contre de grandes infortunes, et 
rire ou maudire sur des tombeaux ou des disgraces roy- 
ales, Je suis bien heureux d’étre de ceux-1a.° 


In a letter to Jules de Croze written five days later, Deschamps 
reiterates his contempt for time-serving writers such as these 
and his admiration for the common people: 


Dans ma derniére lettre 4 notre aimable cousine, je 
lui parlais du Roi fainéant d’Ancelot. Cette tragédie n’a 
pu aller jusqu’a la fin. Le public s’est lassé de toutes ces 
misérables allusions. Le peuple est seul grand, je le ré- 
péte. Il aun sens exquis. Pauvre Ancelot! J’ai un cha- 
grin mortel de voir si peu de dignité parmi quelques gens 
de lettres.* 


For a few months after the July Revolution, Deschamps was ap- 
parently convinced that the abdication of Charles X and the acces- 
Sion of Louis-Philippe were the first steps in the establishment of 
an era of Stability and prosperity of which France stood so much 
in need after forty years of political and social turmoil. It was not 
very long, however, before his faith in the Orléans régime was 
shaken, and he decided that he could find true peace of mind only 
in literary pursuits. On January 25, 1831, he wrote the Crozes: 
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Je suis l’homme le plus ridicule de Paris, je poursuis 
ma vie littéraire 4 travers la politique et les troubles 
civils, comme Si de rien n’était; c’est la seule distraction 
que je puisse opposer au chagrin mortel de vos absences 
4 tous deux. Nous avons resserré et recommencé notre 
colonie poétique. Jules aurait été bien content d’entendre 
deux satyres [sic] d’Antoni, sur les choSes actuelles: 
Laissons les morts en paix, et il part de la et, en vérité, 
il a le fouet de Juvénal contre l’aristocratie nouvelle de 
Vor, et la trivialité des moeurs et de l’esprit des gou- 
vernants du jour. C’est vraiment fort beau.° 


Because of his political disillusionment and of the fact that the 
Crozes were living in their chateau de Chassaigne near Brioude in 
the Haute-Loire, Deschamps nourished the hope, during the first 
months of 1831, of obtaining a transfer from the Paris office of the 
Administration des domaines to that at Le Puy, the chef-lieu of 
this département. He refers to the project in letter after letter. 
But, for fear that a leakage might spoil his plans, he kept them a 
secret from all his friends and confreres in Paris and enjoined the 
Crozes to the Same Secrecy. This is the probable explanation of 
the fact that Girard’s monograph on Deschamps® makes not the 
Slightest mention of his hopes in this regard. At least one passage 
bearing on the project merits attention: 


Cependant, je ne vous dirai pas que je quitterais Paris 
sans regret! Ou Serait sans cela mon amitié? Oui, je 
regretterai, non pas les spectacles, non pas les soirées, 
mais cette vie intellectuelle, cette existence littéraire et 
poétique, ces ressources d’art, de philosophie, de con- 
versation Solides et brillantes, dont j’ai besoin, je l’avoue, 
et qu’on ne trouve en France qu’a Paris, et dans un coin 
de Paris; mais ce besoin, quelque grand qu’il soit, est 
bien moins fort que le besoin de vous voir, de vivre prés 
de vous, 


I need hardly add that nothing came of this plan; Deschamps re- 
mained in the Paris office of his government bureau until he re- 
tired on his pension in 1845, and he spent the last twenty-five 
years of his long life in Versailles, 

A final passage may be quoted, as evidence of the disinterested 
devotion to literature typical of Deschamps during his entire ca- 
reer, It occurs ina letter to Jules de Croze dated November 17, 
1832: 


[C’est que] j’ai eu beaucoup et j’ai encore beaucoup de 
chagrin et [que] le travail littéraire, et l’inspiration 
poétique, sont encore mon meilleur régime, Je travaille 
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donc beaucoup en ce moment et 4 mille choses, Vous ver- 
rez ou vous ne verrez pas, car pour moi, c’est l’art seul 
qui est le plaisir et non la publicité et le succés. L’art 
c’est un amour; le mystére en est le plus doux charme. 
C’est au moment qu’on fait lVenfant qu’il est le plus 
charmant. Je fais donc des volumes de tovtes sortes pour 
rien peut-étre, comme toujours. Qu’importe? 


It must have been a comment of this sort that caused one of his 
friends to speak of “Emile Deschamps, que la renommée etit mieux 
traité, s’il s’en fit montré plus soucieux.”’ 


1. For a description of this collection, see my ‘Unpublished letters of 
Emile Deschamps’ in The library chronicle of the University of Texas, 
IV (1952), 112-17, and ‘Some letters from an unpublished correspondence 
of Emile Deschamps,’ MLN, LXVIII (1953), 145-50. 

2. This very uneven poem is not to be found in either the 1841 edition of 
the Poésies of Emile and Antoni Deschamps or the Lemerre Oeuvres 
completes (Paris, 1872-1874). — It is appropriate to point out that Des- 
champs’ handwriting is often exceedingly difficult to decipher, and that I 
have, in general, modernized his ‘spelling and punctuation. 

3. Because of the white heat of indignation in which this letter was writ- 
ten, its Spelling and syntax are unuSually bad, even for Deschamps, who 
obviously wrote his letters in a very great hurry and was not at all con- 
cerned about epistolary perfection. — Lucius Junius Brutus, a five-act 
verse tragedy by Francois Andrieux (1759-1833) was first performed, at 
the Comédie-frangaise, on Sept. 13, 1830. —Les victimes cloitrées was 
an anti-clerical play by J. M. Boutet de Monvel, first performed at the 
Comédie-frangaise in 1791 and revived after the July Revolution. — ‘La 
Parisienne’ waS a poem by CaSimir Delavigne set to music by Auber; 
according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., VII, 151, “at the 
Revolution of 1830, it was on the lips of every Frenchman and rivaled in 
popularity the MarSseillaise.” — Jacques Ancelot’s Le roi fainéant was 
first performed at the Odéon on the 7th, not the 4th of October. Accord- 
ing to Porel et Monval, L’Odéon, Paris, 1876-1882, 2 vols., II, 144-45, 
the play barely survived one stormy performance. — Scribe was, of 
course, hated by the Romanticists. Many of his plays were performed at 
the Théatre du Gymnase, which was patronized by the duchesse de Berry 
and hence was referred to as the “Théatre de Madame.” — Sentiments 
Similar to those expressed in this letter are found in one written by 
Deschamps to Jules de Rességuier on Sept. 2, 1830, in which he quotes 
from Hugo’s well-known poem, ‘Dicté aprés 1830’ (Chants du crépuscule), 
the refusal to gloat over the plight of Charles X (See Paul Lafond, L’aube 
romantique — Jules de Rességuier et ses amis, Paris, 1910, p. 173). 
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4. On June 1 of the previous year, Deschamps had written the Crozes to 
express his joy in the discovery thatxthey were not only good friends but 
also relatives. Henceforth, he frequently referred to Jules and Virginie 
as “cousin” and “cousine.” The exact relationship is never indicated. 

5. This is a reference to the first two of the fifteen ‘Satyres’ contained 
in the 1841 edition of the Poésies of Emile and Antoni Deschamps, pt. II, 
pp. 67 ff. These two and a third satire are dated December, 1830; they 
were first published separately, under the title of Trois satires politi- 
ques, Paris, 1831. 

6. Henri Girard, Un Bourgeois diletiante a l’époque romantique: Emile 
Deschamps, Paris, 1921. 

7. Alfred de Falloux, quoted by Paul Lafond, op. cit., p. 22. 


STENDHAL ET SCOTT: 
LE COMTE DE NERWINDE ET SIR PIERCY SHAFTON 


Jules C. Alciatore 


University of Georgia 


Doris Gunnell indique, dans les grandes lignes, 1’influence de 
Walter Scott sur Stendhal. Selon elle, cette influence se décéle 
“dans certains épisodes et chez certains personnages du Rouge et 
le noiy et de la Chartreuse de Parme”.’ Mais, ajoute-t-elle, c’est 
surtout dans Lamiel que Stendhal, pour Se conformer au goit con- 
temporain, Se propoSait de suivre, juSqu’a un certain point, les er- 
rements de Scott. Le Sort ne voulut pas que Stendhal terminat son 
roman, “et Walter Scott a eu un imitateur de moins”.” 

Tel qu’il nous est parvenu, ce roman met en Scéne un person- 
nage qui nouS semble imité de Walter Scott. C’est le jeune fat que 
Stendhal nomme d’abord d’Aubigné et ensuite Nerwinde. Fils du 
général d’Aubigné, ce jeune homme S’occupe gaiement 4 manger 
une fortune de quatre-vingt mille livres héritée de son pére.° 

Mme LeGrand, logeuse de d’Aubigné et de Lamiel, apprend 4 
celle-ci que le jeune comte “est haut comme les nues”, qu’il S’eni- 
vre tous les jours et qu’il “tient 4 passer pour le jeune homme le 
plus fou de tous ceux qui brillent dans les loges de l’Opéra”,. 
Quand il entre ivre dans le garni et que Lamiel lui ordonne de 
monter 4 Sa chambre, il répond: “Eh bien! voila ce que j’appelle 
une politesse parfaite... Et pourra-t-on dire de d’Aubigné qu’il 
résiste aux ordres d’une jolie femme... et qui encore pour le 
quart d’heure n’a point d’amant?” * 

D’Aubigné forme le projet de séduire Lamiel, Il] se demande 
qui elle est, si elle a “déja été 4 quelqu’un”, ou si c’est “une pro- 
vinciale qui fuit la colére de sa famille”.° Toujours désireux de 
faire parler de lui, il songe 4 l’effet qu’elle produira s’il réussit 4 
la “former” et 4 l’habiller convenablement.° 

Quoiqu’il paraisse “un brillant jeune homme et bien amuSant 
aux yeux de Lamiel”, “il ne disait pas un mot qui ne fit appris par 
coeur...; touS SeS mouvements d’éloquence étaient calculés 
d’avance et arrangés de facon a frapper par de brillants con- 
trastes, — de beaux passages de la plus charmante insouciance 
aux idées imprévues les plus attendrissantes.” ’ Peu sir de sa po- 
sition sociale, il essaye d’imiter les “jeunes grands Seigneurs dont 
les derniers sont morts de vieillesse sous Charles X”. “D’Au- 
bigné n’était pas un jeune homme insouciant et gai, mais il était 
d’aprés un grand seigneur aimable, un jeune homme insouciant et 
gai.” 8 
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Lamiel prend d’abord d’Aubigné pour un caractére énergique. 
Celui-ci ne songe qu’a afficher‘ une femme distinguée. “Si je la 
désire, c’est pour la montrer 4 l’Opéra et au bois de Boulogne, 
c’est parce qu’il s’agit d’une primeur, c’est parce que j’aurai a 
conter son histoire ou je mettrai du piquant.” ° Mais Lamiel 
s’apercoit bient6t que Nerwinde est “l’opposé de ce jeune étourdi 
sans réflexion qu’elle s’était figuré et qu’elle aimait d’amour”.*° 
ll est vraiment faible jusqu’a la pusillanimité, et la plaisanterie la 
plus simple lui donne de l’humeur pendant huit jours. “En second 
lieu, M. de Nerwinde oubliait complétement son glorieux pére, 
connu de la France et de ]’Europe entiére, le général Boucaud, 
comte de Nerwinde, et sans cesse il pensait 4 son grand-pére Bou- 
caud, petit chapelier de Périgueux.” ** La moindre plaisanterie sur 
le commerce et surtout sur les chapeaux “le mettait hors de lui 
pour toute une journée”.”” 

Afin de se moquer de Nerwinde, qui se montre d’une humeur 
exécrable quand il est seul avec elle, Lamiel se promet 4D... s’il 
réussit 4 rendre le comte jaloux. D... fait des choses incroyables 
de folie pour montrer son amour pour Lamiel. Encouragé par ses 
regards, il consulte son ami Montror, qui lui dit: 


— Courez les chapeliers de Paris, vous trouverez bien 
quelqu’un qui vient de s’établir; faites prendre chez lui 
un exemplaire de la circulaire que l’on écrit en pareil 
cas, mettez en bas l’adresse de M. Boucaud de Nerwinde 
a Périgueux, et envoyez cette circulaire 4 votre rival. 

Montror apprit 4 D... que le pére du comte avait été 
chapelier, 

Pour jouir de la mine furibonde du comte, D... fit re- 
mettre cette circulaire au comte au milieu d’un diner. Le 
comte palit extrémement, puis dit, aprés quelques min- 
utes: 

— Je me trouve mal, j’ai besoin de prendre )’air. 

Il sortit et ne reparut plus de la soirée, *° 


= 


A certains égards Nerwinde ressemble assez 4 sir Piercy 
Shafton, personnage secondaire du Monastére. Comme Nerwinde, 
Shafton est un fat et un parvenu. Quand il arrive chez les Glendin- 
ning, il est “mis avec une élégance recherchée”, et ses maniéres 
donnent 4 croire que c’est “un personnage de distinction”.'* Au 
diner, il ne daigne parler qu’4 Marie Avenel, 4 laquelle il accorde 
“cette espéce d’attention familiére dont un merveilleux de nos 
jours veut bien honorer une jeune provinciale, quand il ne se trou- 
ve dans la compagnie aucune femme plus jolie ou plus 4 la mode’. 
“Et les compliments recherchés dont le galant du seiziéme siécle 
assaisonnait sa conversation devaient leur naissance 4 l’égoisme 
et 4 l’amour-propre, comme le jargon ridicule du petit-maitre du 
dix-neuviéme siécle,”*° 
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Un malentendu entre le fat et Halbert Glendinning, qui aime 
Marie, est inévitable, surtout quand le chevalier traite le villa- 
geois avec mépris. Halbert va trouver la Dame Blanche, a qui il 
se plaint que sir Piercy le brave dans la maison de son pére et en 
présence de Marie. La Dame Blanche lui donne une aiguille d’or 
qu’il présentera aux yeux du chevalier si celui-ci le fatigue encore 
de sa fierté hautaine.’° Lorsque, au cours d’un diner, sir Piercy 
traite son jeune héte de paysan mal élevé, Halbert lui montre l’ai- 
guille d’or. 


Jamais on ne vit une transition si rapide de la tran- 
quillité la plus méprisante a la colére la plus furieuse, 
que celle qui se fit remarquer en ce moment en sir Pier- 
cy Shafton. Tous ses membres frémissaient de rage, son 
visage était écarlate, ses traits étaient défigurés par des 
convulsions, et il ressemblait 4 un possédé. Il serra le 
poing, et en menaca Glendinning, qui était lui-méme in- 
terdit en voyant la fureur qu’il avait occasionnée. Mais, 
au lieu de le frapper, il se frappa lui-méme le front, et 
sortit de l’appartement dans un état d’agitation inexpri- 
mable.*” 


Vers la fin du roman, on apprend que sir Piercy Shafton est le 
petit-fils d’un tailleur. Lorsqu’il se rend compte qu’on a livré son 
secret, le pauvre chevalier est sur le point de se trouver mal, 
“Dans le fait on eit dit que sir Piercy Shafton venait d’étre frappé 
du tonnerre.” *® 

A Vencontre du comte de Nerwinde, sir Piercy Shafton n’est 
pas dépourvu de bonnes qualités. Mais tous les deux sont fanfarons 
et fats. Tous les deux emploient, surtout en s’adressant aux fem- 
mes, un langage ridicule et recherché, Tous les deux veulent pas- 
ser pour de grands seigneurs et craignent surtout qu’on ne décou- 
vre la condition de leurs grands-péres. Enfin tous les deux se 
voient humiliés par un moyen qui révéle le métier de leurs aieux, 

Dans une note Stendhal déclare que le caractére de Nerwinde 
illustre cette maxime: “La moindre différence sociale engendre 
une somme d’affectation considérable.”*® L’affectation était la 
béte noire de Stendhal. La conduite ridicule de sir Piercy Shafton 
a di le frapper, et il s’en est peut-étre souvenu en créant le per- 
sonnage de Nerwinde, 


1. Doris Gunnell, Stendhal et l’Angleterre, Paris, Bosse, 1909, p. 217. 
2. Ibid., pp. 221-22. 

3. Lamiel, éd. H. Martineau, Paris, Le Divan, 1928, p. 232. 

4, Ibid., pp. 234-35. 

5. Ibid., p. 238. 
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. Ibid., p. 241. 
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uf ; 

8. Ibid., p. 242. ‘ 
9. Ibid., pp. 243-44. 
10. Ibid., p. 250. 

11. Ibid., pp. 259-61. 
12. Ibid., pp. 261-62. 

13. Ibid., pp. 283-84. 

14. Le Monastére, Oeuvres completes de Siy Walter Scott, Paris, Gos- 
selin et Sautelet, 1826, XXXVII, 20. 

15. Ibid., p. 23. 

16. nade pp. 79-80. Stendhal connaissait cette “gardienne-fée des 
Saintes Ecritures dans le Monastere” (Courrier anglais, éd. H. Marti- 
neau, Paris, Le Divan, 1935, II, 130). Montr[e]or joue auprés de D...le 
méme rdle que la Dame Blanche joue auprés de Glendinning. Son nom 
rappelle peut-étre ce rGle. 

17. Le Monastere, XXXVII, 82-89. 

18. Ibid., XXXVIII, 189-90. 

19. Lamiel, éd. Casimir Stryienski, Paris, Librairie Moderne, 1889, 
p. 336. 


HISTORIQUE DE L’ADAGE 3001 D’ERASME: 
DULCE BELLUM INEXPERTIS* 


René Dunil-Marquebreucg 


Bruxelles 


Le probléme de la guerre est l’un de ceux qui ont occupé le 
plus la pensée d’Erasme.* Ni ses innombrables travaux philologi- 
ques, ni ses différends avec les théologiens, ni sa querelle avec 
Luther n’ont pu détourner de son esprit le souci de parler le 
langage de la raison aux hommes qui s’acharnent 4 leur perte mu- 
tuelle. 

Son pacifisme “ne procéde pas uniquement de la peur des 
coups”.” Le courage qui s’exprime dans ses oeuvres par des at- 
taques directes et par une franchise totale suffirait 4 démontrer le 
contraire. Quelles qu’aient été les originesdes sentiments d’Eras- 
me sur la guerre,” il me semble que la cause premiére de son 
pacifisme est 4 rechercher en lui-méme: il est essentiel 4 sa 
nature, Son souci de la liberté individuelle, sa lucidité parfaite, la 
prudence si souvent décriée de son esprit toute finesse et toute 
nuance ne pouvaient faire d’Erasme —homo pro se — qu’une sorte 
d’anti-Machiavel et conférer 4 sa critique sociale une valeur in- 
tellectuelle absolument magistrale. 

Remarquons d’ailleurs qu’Erasme s’attaque rarement aux faits. 
C’est esprit qui le préoccupe, et quand il s’ingénie 4 mettre en 
contradiction les arguments des bellicistes, sa dialectique s’éléve 
a un niveau d’éloquence dont la spontanéité exclut tout artifice et 
tout procédé. Que des hommes se fassent la guerre, voila, pour 
Erasme, le comble de l’absurdité. Mais que des chrétiens s’entre- 
tuent, eux dont l’unique chef est le Christ qui a ordonné de rentrer 
le glaive au fourreau et d’aimer méme ses ennemis, c’est 1a le 
plus odieux des sacriléges. Ces deux idées sont le leitmotiv de 
tous les écrits pacifistes d’Erasme. 

Dés janvier 1504, appelé 4 composer le Panégyrique de Philippe 
le Beau, Erasme en profite pour faire un exposé sur les devoirs 
du prince, dont le souci primordial doit étre de réener paternelle- 
ment sur son peuple et d’écarter de lui les calamités de la guerre. 

Deux ans plus tard, le pape Jules II, décidé 4 poursuivre en 
Romagne l’oeuvre de César Borgia, s’empare de Pérouse, puis de 
Bologne et fait dans cette ville, 4 la téte de ses troupes, son entrée 
triomphale, Erasme, spectateur indigné de ces festivités paiennes, 
se met 4 composer l’Antipolemus, dont il annonga la publication en 
1515* mais qui ne parut jamais. 

Le pape ne devait plus cesser, par la suite, d’alimenter la cri- 
tique érasmienne, Préoccupé uniquement d’agrandir le domaine 
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temporel de 1’Eglise, Jules II se liguait avec Louis XII, Maximi- 
lien d’Autriche et Ferdinand d’Aragon contre Venise, qu’il excom- 
munia le 27 avril 1509. Trois’semaines plus tard, 4 la faveur de 
la victoire francaise d’Agnadel, il s’empressait d’envahir la Ro- 
magne. Mais aussit6t la Sérénissime République vaincue, le pape, 
jadis cardinal au service de la France, se mit en devoir de chas- 
ser les Francais d’Italie et de chercher des alliés contre Louis 
XII. Il absout Venise en février 1510 et trouve en la personne du 
cardinal de Sion, Mathias Schiner, un agent actif et dévoué: mis- 
sion lui est confiée d’empécher Louis XII de recruter des merce- 
naires suisses, Le roi de France riposte en entamant contre Jules 
II une campagne de pamphlets, parmi lesquels il faut citer le Juli- 
us exclusus, attribué par quelques uns a Erasme, mais qu’il se 
défendit toujours d’avoir écrit. Voulant porter un coup décisif 4 
son adversaire, Louis XII convoque un concile 4 Pise en novembre 
1511 et fait déposer le pape qui, en maniére de représailles, forme 
immédiatement une “Sainte Ligue” avec Venise, Ferdinand d’Ara- 
gon et Henri VII. Cela n’empécha pas Louis XII de s’emparer de 
Bologne, de Brescia et de Ravenne. Mais voila que Maximilien 
fait la paix avec Venise et autorise le passage de 18.000 soldats 
suisses qui vont se concentrer 4 Vérone. C’en est fait du Mila- 
nais. Et Génes se révolte. Jules II, aprés avoir mis en interdit 
les foires de Lyon, menace de donner la couronne de France au 
roi d’Angleterre, cependant qu’il récupére Parme et Plaisance. 
Redoutant 4 présent la prépondérance espagnole, il se rapproche 
de Maximilien, ce qui améne Venise 4 s’allier avec le roi de 
France. Peu aprés, le pape terribile meurt (février 1513) laissant 
la tiare 4 un Médicis. Léon X, qui, au début, poursuit sa politique 
mais qui, aprés la défaite de Louis XII, fait montre de mansuétude 
a l’égard du roi de France. 

Ces événements nous ménent en 1514 ot, le 14 mars, Erasme 
adresse 4 son ami Antoine de Berg, abbé de Saint-Bertin, une let- 
tre° ou il expose ses arguments les plus notoires contre la guerre 
et ot il dit ses espoirs dans le nouveau pontificat. Cette lettre 
constitue vraiment la charte fondamentale du pacifisme érasmien, 
A partir de 1515, qui voit l’accession au tr6ne de Francois Ier et 
la bataille de Marignan, Erasme publie, preque chaque année, un 
écrit contre la guerre, Citons, pour nous borner aux principaux, 
les adages Scarabeus aquilam quaerit et Sileni Alcibiadis (1515), 
Vinstitutio principis christiani (1516) et la Querela pacis (1517). 

Le Dulce bellum inexpertis® apparaft pour la premiére fois 
dans l’édition vénitienne des Adages (1508) ot il ne compte que 
cing lignes.” Ce premier état du texte est repris par Froben (Bale, 
1513), par Machiochus Bondenus (Ferrare, 1514) et par Anshelm 
(Tubingue, 1514). 
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En 1515, dans 1’édition des Adages que donne Froben, le Bellum 
comporte plus de mille lignes. Bien qu’aucun plan défini n’ appa- 
raisse dans ce texte ou les digressions sont nombreuses, on y dis- 
tingue deux parties. Dans la premiére, Erasme cherche a décou- 
vrir les origines de la guerre qui, dit-il, “est actuellement une 
chose 4 ce point admise que les hommes s’étonnent de trouver 
quelqu’un 4 qui elle ne plaise pas; Ace point approuvée qu’il est 
impie, et je dirais presque hérétique, de désapprouver cette chose 
entre toutes la plus criminelle, la plus malheureuse aussi”.® L’au- 
teur du Bellum oppose ensuite au tableau de la guerre l’image de 
Vhomme, créé “non pour la guerre mais pour ]’amitié, non pour la 
perdition mais pour le salut, non pour l’injustice mais pour la 
bienfaisance”.® Faut-il croire, comme les poétes anciens, que la 
guerre a été envoyée des Enfers avec l’aide de la plus néfaste des 
Furies?” A moi, dit Erasme, il parait plus que féroce, plus que 
bestial de s’affronter avec des armes”.”° Car si les bétes sauva- 
ges vivent généralement en bonne intelligence 4 l’intérieur de leur 
propre espéce, “pour l’homme, aucune béte féroce n’est plus fu- 
neste que l’homme”.”* Les origines de 1’instinct guerrier, Erasme 
les voit dans la situation de l’homme primitif, qui dut se défendre 
contre les bétes sauvages. Cette nécessité devint bient6t un jeu et 
Von s’attaqua aux animaux inoffensifs. Ainsi s’est installée dans 
le coeur humain l’habitude de la violence, qui prit une part tou- 
jours plus grande dans les rapports entre les hommes, Aprés 
quelques digressions, Erasme va comparer la guerre et la paix et 
opposer les inconvénients de l’une aux avantages de l’autre. Cette 
partie du texte est incontestablement la moins originale. 

Dans la seconde partie du Bellum, Erasme répond aux argu- 
ments bellicistes des scolastiques. Il leur reproche d’accorder 
plus de crédit aux écrivains antérieurs a la venue du Christ qu’au 
Christ lui-méme. “On en arriva enfin, dit-il, 4 ce qu’Aristote 
tout entier fit admis en pleine théologie, et 4 ce point admis que 
son autorité fit plus sacrée que celle du Christ”.’” Les lois 
impériales elles-mémes ont été acceptées, bien qu’elles approu- 
vent le trafic et permettent de repousser la violence par la vio- 
lence, et Erasme ajoute: “pour que tout concorde au mieux, nous 
avons torturé autant que faire se peut l’enseignement évangéli- 
que”.* L’argent qui devrait secourir les pauvres, nous l’accapa- 
rons. Il occupe dans la société une place prépondérante et l’amour 
des richesses est aussi répandu chez les chrétiens que, jadis, 
chez les patens. “Qu’y a-t-il, en effet ae sacré ou de profane qui 
ne dépende entiérement de Vargent?”, 4 On dit que Dieu a permis 
aux Juifs de faire la guerre. Sans doute, répond Erasme, mais ils 
se battaient contre une espéce différente et impie. “Nous, chréti- 
ens, nous combattons contre des chrétiens”. * De plus, si la guer- 
re, comme la répudiation, fut permise aux Juifs, c’est 4 cause de 
la "dureté de leur coeur. Et si Pierre lui-méme usa du glaive, il 
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se vit immédiatement réprimander par son Maitre, alors que c’est 
lui qu’il voulait défendre. Le droit naturel ne saurait étre une 
excuse pour les chrétiens de recourir 4 la violence, 4 moins qu’ils 
ne lui accordent plus de crédit qu’a la parole du Christ. Si l’on 
invoque l’exemple du malfaiteur puni par la loi, il faut remarquer 
que, dans la guerre, ce sont surtout les innocents qui paient. “Si 
un droit quel qu’il soit, poursuit Erasme, paraft une cause suffi- 
sante pour entreprendre une guerre, il est impossible, au milieu 
des si grands changements, des si grandes transformations que 
subissent les affaires humaines, que quelqu’un ne se trouve pas un 
droit 4 faire valoir”.’° Et si vraiment un accord parait irréalis- 
able, plutét que d’avoir recours aux armes, Erasme prone la créa- 
tion de tribunaux d’arbitrage.’” 

Quant 4 la croisade contre les Turcs, dont on parlait depuis 
longtemps déja, il doute de la sincérité de ceux qui la préparent: 
veulent-ils amener les Turcs au Christ ou les dépouiller de leurs 
richesses? “Il y a des gens, dit-il, qui déclenchent la guerre uni- 
quement pour exercer ainsi plus facilement leur tyrannie sur 
leurs sujets”.° Erasme s’adresse ensuite 4 ceux qui détiennent le 
pouvoir et les exhorte 4 méditer sur les responsabilités qu’ils 
prennent en provoquant la guerre. Le Bellum se termine par un 
hommage au pape Léon X, en qui Erasme veut voir un défenseur 
de la paix. 

On retrouve cet état du texte dans l’édition des Adages que don- 
ne Froben en 1517-18 et en 1520 et dans celle d’Alde Manuce, pa- 
rue la méme année. 

1516 avait été, pour l’Europe, une année d’espoir. Francois [er 
avait signé avec le pape le Concordat de Bologne et, avec les Suis- 
ses, la Paix perpétuelle. De son cété, Charles, héritier des roy- 
aumes espagnols et des Deux-Siciles, avait traité avec le roi de 
France a Noyon et, l’année suivante, 4 Cambrai, ou l’on se préoc- 
cupa surtout des Turcs, Mais la mort de Maximilien d’Autriche, 
survenue le 12 janvier 1519, posa le redoutable probléme de 1’é- 
lection impériale. Une fois élu le “roi catholique don Carlos”, le 
conflit devenait inévitable et les guerres d’Italie allaient prendre 
une envergure européenne. 

En 1523, Erasme, apparemment décu par le comportement du 
pape qui était devenu, l’année précédente, l’allié de Charles-Quint 
et dont les troupes avaient pris Milan, Erasme publie, dans la nou- 
velle édition des Adages parue chez Froben, le Bellum remanié et 
augmenté de passages importants, ou il flétrit attitude des moi- 
nes mendiants et des papes qui se préoccupent moins de l’Evangile 
que des plaisirs paiens et des intrigues de cour. On y trouve aussi 
cette affirmation prudente: “Je ne dis pas que je condamnerais en 
bloc une expédition contre les Turcs s’ils nous assaillaient, je dis 
qu’il faut faire la guerre que nous engageons au nom du Christ, 
dans un état d’esprit chrétien et avec des moyens chrétiens”.’® On 
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pouvait en effet, a ce moment, redouter plus que jamais l’invasion 
turque. Belgrade était tombée en 1521, Mohacz allait succomber 
cing ans plus tard. Il y a pourtant tout lieu de croire que des 
scrupules de prudence n’eussent pas embarrassé Erasme s’il 
avait pu prévoir quelque peu la tournure des événements. Fran- 
gois I€f, en qui le pape avait salué “le chef de la prochaine croi- 
sade contre le Turc” lors du Concordai de 1516 et qui avait pro- 
mis 4 Charles-Quint, au traité signé 4 Madrid en 1526, de l’aider 
dans cette croisade, Francois I€T allait, quatre mois aprés le 
traité, entamer des négociations avec le sultan, ce qui devait le 
mener aux fructueuses Capitulations de 1536. 

En 1526, Froben publie une réédition des Adages. Le Bellum y 
est de nouveau remanié et augmenté de trois passages ou Erasme 
stigmatise les discours belliqueux des théologiens et des évéques 
et réfute l’argumentation scolastique. “On soupconne d’hérésie, 
dit-il, celui qui préche avec véhémence contre la guerre, et ceux 
qui, par des interprétations de ce genre, diluent la vigueur de 
V’enseignement évangélique et fournissent aux princes des occa- 
sions de satisfaire leurs désirs, sont orthodoxes et docteurs en 
piété chrétienne. Un docteur vraiment chrétien n’approuve jamais 
la guerre; il la permet peut-étre dans certains cas, mais contre 
son gré et avec douleur”.”” Cette édition des Adages est réim- 
primée en 1528 par Sébastien Gryphius 4 Lyon et par Jean Herwa- 
gen et Jér6me Froben a Bale. 

En 1533, dans l’édition des Adages publiée 4 Bale par Jéréme 
Froben et Nicolas Episcopius, le Bellum a été revu par Erasme 
pour la derniére fois. I] n’y est plus guére modifié sauf en son 
début, ou il s’augmente d’une citation de Pindare. 

Quatre mois avant la mort d’Erasme, en mars 1536, Jéréme 
Froben et Nicolas Episcopius donnent une édition définitive des 
Adages, au nombre de 4151. 

Ils sont réédités fréquemment aprés 1536, surtout par Froben 
et par Gryphius, et jusqu’en 1559. L’année précédente, Erasme 
avait été condamné par la Congrégation de 1’Index et déclaré héré- 
tique primae classis.*' C’est sans doute la raison pour laquelle 
les Adages ne sont plus réédités pendant quelques années. D’autre 
part, il est certain que les professions d’orthodoxie que constituent 
pour les protestants la Confession d’Augsbourg et, du cdté catholi- 
que, le Concile de Trente, ne devaient pas favoriser le destin 
d’écrits aussi peu conformistes que le Bellum. En 1570, Nicolas 
Chesneau fait imprimer 4 Paris une édition expurgée, ou l’adage 
est amputé de 146 lignes. Les éditions parisiennes suivantes re- 
prennent cet état du texte. En 1575, les Junte font paraitre a 
Florence, sans nom d’auteur, les Adages ot le Bellum, sur un to- 
tal de 808 lignes, est expurgé des 789 derniéres. Ce texte sera 
repris par tous les éditeurs italiens jusqu’en 1609. 
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Seuls les pays non soumis 4 un pouvoir religieux tout puissant 
ou 4 une monarchie absolue, comme la Suisse, l’Allemagne et la 
Hollande, restent fidéles 4 1’édition définitive des Adages, parue 
en 1536. Ils sont réédités 4 Bale dés 1574 par Episcopius, 4 
Francfort-sur-Mein par André Wechel en 1599, par la Société 
Caldoresque (1606), par Pierre Auber 4 Genéve (1612) et par Jean 
Aubry, 4 Hanau, cing ans plus tard. Tous les éditeurs de Franc- 
fort-sur-Mein ont réimprimé les Adages de 1629 4 1670. 

Au début du XVIII® siécle, Clericus donne, 4 Leyde, une magni- 
fique édition des oeuvres completes d’Erasme,. C’est a elle que se 
référent tous les chercheurs modernes.” 

Le destin des écrits pacifistes d’Erasme a été celui de son 
oeuvre tout entiére. Cet homme, qui est l’expression la plus haute 
de l’humanisme renaissant et de l’humanisme tout court, doit 
figurer parmi les Phares que chante Baudelaire dans un poéme 
célébre, Mais le phare érasmien répand une lumiére trop vive. Il 
ne tolére aucune ombre, Panégyriste, Erasme fait la legon. Cri- 
tique, il n’épargne rien, ni personne. C’est un témoin génant. 

Mais l’objet de son témoignage, au méme titre que Rabelais, au 
méme titre que Montaigne, c’est 1’homme, dans ce qu’il a d’éter- 
nel, Et ’homme, Erasme le veut noble — et libre. A moins de 
désespérer de tout, il faut admettre que l’homme se veut noble — 
et libre. 

Non, vraiment, Nomen Erasmi nunquam peribit. 


* Communication présentée 4 la “Maison d’Erasme” d’Anderlecht lors 
de la Journée d’études érasmiennes du 9 mars 1952. 

1, Cf. A. Renaudet, Etudes éerasmiennes, Paris, 1939, chap. II; E. 
Constantinescu-Bagdat, La “Querela Pacis” d’Evasme, Paris, 1924; M. 
Delcourt, Erasme, Bruxelles, 1944, chap. IV. 

2. Cf. A. Renaudet, op. cit., p. 74. 

3. Ibid., pp. 65-69. 

4. Cf. l’édition des Adages de cette année (Froben, Bale), p. 585. 

5. Cf. R. Crahay et M. Delcourt, Douze lettres d’Erasme, Paris, 1938, 
pp. 35-46. 

6. Cette bibliographie du Bellum est établie partiellement d’aprés la 
Bibliotheca erasmiana, Gand, 1897. 

7. Doxig anetpw modep0¢, Dulce Bellum Inexperto. Admonet eos liben- 
ter pericula suscipere, qui rerum sunt imperiti. Aristoteles in Rheto- 
ricis hanc adfert causam quod iuuenta sit audacior, senecta timidior, 
quod illis imperitia rerum confidentiam pariat. His multorum experi- 
entia malorum metum adfert. 

8. Cf. l’édition de Clericus (Leyde, 1703-1706) que nous désignons par 
le sigle LB. — LB II, 951 E:...ut nunc bellum adeo recepta res sit ut 
demirentur homines esse cui non placeat; adeo probata ut impium, ac 
paene dixerim haereticum, sit improbasse rem unam omnium ut scele- 
ratissimam ita miserrimam quoque. 
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9. LB II, 952 B: non bello, sed amicitiae, non exitio, sed saluti, non 
iniuriae, sed beneficentiae... 
10. LBII, 953 F: At mihi sane plusquam ferinum, plusquam belluinum 
esse uidetur armis confligere. 

11. LBII, 954 A:...homini, nulla fera perniciosior quam homo. 

12. LBII, 961 A: Tandem huc processum est ut in mediam theologiam 
totus sit receptus Aristoteles, et ita receptus, ut huius auctoritatis paene 
sanctior sit quam Christi. 

13. LB II, 961 B:...quo magis conuenirent, euangelicam doctrinam ad 
eas, quoad licuit, detorsimus. 

14, LBII, 961 E: Quid enim est omnino, uel sacrum, uel profanum, quod 
non harum geratur arbitrio? 

15. LB II, 963 A: Nos christiani pugnamus cum christianis. 

16. LBII, 965 B:...si titulus qualiscumque uidebitur idonea suscipiendi 
belli causa, in tantis rerum humanarum uicibus, tantis commutationibus, 
nulli posse titulum deesse. 

17. Cette idée avait déja été exprimée par le juriste francais Pierre 
Dubois dans son De recuperatione terrae sanctae (1307). Cf. 4 ce sujet 
E. Constantinescu-Bagdat, op. cit., p. 102 sqq. 

18. LBII, 968 E: Sunt qui non aliam ob causam bellum mouent nisi ut 
hac uia facilius in suos tyrannidem exerceant, 

19. LB II, 968 B: Non haec dixerim quod in totum damnem expeditionem 
in Turcas si nos ultro impetant, sed ut bellum, cui Christum auctorem 
praeteximus, animis christianis Christique praesidiis geramus, 

20. LBII, 964 AB: Haereseos suspectus est qui uehementer dehortatur 
a bello: et qui talibus commentis per quas suis cupiditatibus blandiantur, 
orthodoxi sunt, et pietatis christianae doctores. Doctor uere christianus 
nunguam bellum probat; fortassis alicubi permittit, sed inuitus ac do- 
lens, 
21. Cf. R. Crahay et M. Delcourt, op. cit., p. 17. 
22. Nous n’avons pas parlé des éditions particuliéres du Bellum, qui 
apparaissent comme des “tirés-a-part” des Adages et en reproduisent 
fidélement le texte. Elles sont, par conséquent, sans intérét au point de 
vue de l’historique du texte. 


SLIP OR MYSTIFICATION IN DIDEROT’S LA RELIGIEUSE? 
Yvette Louria 


Columbia University 


Attention has been frequently called to Slips of the pen of fa- 
mous writers. Some of the best known are by Balzac who first de- 
scribes a courtesan’s hair as being blond and then as raven black’ 
and by Proust whose Albertine has in the beginning black and later 
on blue eyes.” Among such inconsistencies it appears not to have 
been noticed that one of Diderot’s major works, La Religieuse, 
contains also what seems, at least at first glance, to be precisely 
such a lapse: in the letter to Soeur Suzanne written by her dying 
mother we read that 


Elles [the two sisters of the nun] ont soupgonné, je ne 
sais comment, que je pouvais avoir quelque argent caché 
entre mes matelas ; il n’y a rien qu’elles n’aient mis en 
oeuvre pour me faire lever, et elles y ont réussi; mais 
heureuSement mon dépositaire était venu la veille, et je 
lui avais remis ce petit paquet avec cette lettre qu’il a 
écrite sous ma dictée.° 


It is hardly believable that Mme Simonin could have narrated 
certain occurrences (Such as the Search for money under her mat- 
tresses) in a letter written the day before those events had actual- 
ly happened. As Professor Dieckmann points out in his extremely 
penetrating analysis of the Préface-Annexe of La Religieuse, Di- 
derot sought to achieve realism “by direct imitation of actual 
events and the veristic description of actual persons.”* Since we 
also know that this novel had, in no small measure, been first 
written to mystify his friend, the marquis de Croismare, and per- 
haps others as well, it Seems reasonable to assume that Diderot 
would do his utmost in order to hide the fact that it was only a fic- 
titious narrative. Could it be that the author, though eager to 
maintain the verisimilitude of the nun’s account, simply made a 
“poner”? Or is it rather that, despite his desire to play a joke 
successfully on de Croismare, Diderot could not resist the temp- 
tation of furnishing a clue to the effect that Mme Simonin’s letter 
could not be authentic? Such a device could quite possibly have 
cast a doubt upon the veracity of Soeur Suzanne’s entire confes- 
Sion, thus affording Diderot the opportunity of exonerating himself 
in his own eyes for having played such a trick on the poor mar- 
quis, Or elSe, might it not be possible that this “error” — if made 
on purpose® — should be considered as one more mystification mec 
plus ultra in a novel whose intricacies are only now being fully 
realized? 
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1. Balzac, Splendeurs et miseres des courtisanes: cf. Abraham, Créa- 
tures chez Balzac, Paris, NRF, 1931, pp. 208-209. 

2. Proust, A la recherche du temps perdu, ‘Sodome et Gomorrhe,’ v. II, 
p. 192 and ‘La Prisonni€re,’ v. I., p. 21, NRF, Paris, 1921-24. 

3. Diderot, Oeuvres complétes, v.5, Garnier Fréres, Paris, 1875, pp. 
42-43. 

4. Diderot studies II, ed. O.E.Fellows and N.L.Torrey, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, p. 34. 

5. Professor Dieckmann has thrown considerable new light on the com- 
plexity of the mystifications perpetrated in La Religieuse. 
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Imbrie Buffum: Agrippa d’Aubigné’s “Les Tragiques,” a study of 
the baroque style in poetry. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1951. 151 ‘pp. 


Agrippa d’Aubigné, Le Printemps: Stances et odes, edited by Fer- 
nand Desonay. Genéve, Librairie Droz et Lille, Librairie Giard, 
1952. xliv + 216 pp. 


Henry A. Sauerwein, Jr. Agrippa d’Aubigné’s “Les Tragiques,” a 
study in structure and poetic method. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1953. xiv + 241 pp. 


The appearance of three books dealing with d’Aubigné in the 
space of eighteen months testifies to an increasing interest in the 
poet and the late sixteenth century period. One of these books pro- 
vides a critical text of a part of the early Printemps, while the 
other two are a critical discussion of the poet’s major work, Les 
Tragiques. These two, differ in purpose and method, but each is a 
significant contribution to the subject. 

Mr. Buffum tells us in his introduction that he was struck by 
certain analogies between the plastic arts of the baroque period 
and the poetry of d’Aubigné, and that his purpose is to situate the 
poet as a baroque artist. He agrees with René Wellek that stylis- 
tic devices are not enough to identify a writer as baroque, and his 
study therefore attempts to “correlate stylistic and ideological 
criteria.” He is aware of the difficulties which attend equating 
methods of painting, sculpture and architecture with literature, but 
he has avoided much of the difficulty by rejecting the criteria of 
WOlfflin which are not really applicable to literature if reasonable 
precision of statement and a common ground of interpretation are 
to be achieved. The baroque features which he finds common to 
both the plastic arts and literature are a propagandistic purpose, a 
technique of exaggeration and overstatement, a predilection for 
horrifying subjects, the prevalence of theatrical scenes, the use of 
the “merveilleux chrétien,” a fondness for the color red, the de- 
scription of divinity in terms of radiant light, multiple sense im- 
agery, and an emotional, indeed frequently erotic, conception of 
the relationship between human beings and God. In making these 
parallels between the arts and literature Mr. Buffum has not over- 
stated his case and his demonstration is convincing. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to ananalysis of the stylistic de- 
vices and the leading ideas of d’Aubigné. The author has adopted 
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an unconventional classification, grouping under the heading ‘En- 
ergy’ the spirit of propaganda, devices of emphasis and exaggera- 
tion (which include asyndeton — piling up of words and images— 
echo words, and verbs of violence), and scenes of horror and mar- 
tyrdom. ‘Incarnation’ includes concreteness of imagery, personi- 
fication, redness and radiance, multiple sense imagery, and the 
erotic-ecstatic. Other main headings are ‘Spectacle,’ ‘Paradox 
and Mutability,’ and ‘Baroque Elaboration.’ 

In his conclusion Mr. Buffum groups the matters he has treated 
into the elements of physicalness and paradox of d’Aubigné’s poet- 
ry. These represent a dichotomy impossible to reconcile. “For 
the physicalness of Les Tragiques represents an attempt to give 
sensuous vividness to d’Aubigné’s religious faith — through ener- 
gy, spectacle, and incarnation d’Aubigné is actually striving to 
demonstrate the validity of his conception of God — in other words, 
to impose upon our minds a unified idea of truth. But the other 
half of d’Aubigné’s spirit denies the possibility of a unified expla- 
nation of reality and actually delights in this diversity. There re- 
sults a fundamental tension of the soul. It is perhaps in this ten- 
sion that we may find the essence of d’Aubigné’s style and spirit — 
and indeed of the baroque style and spirit.” 

For Mr. Buffum a work maybe considered baroque if it presents 
a considerable number of the stylistic traits he has discussed, as 
well as a dichotomy between physicalness and paradox. “The ba- 
roque writer is torn between the One and the Many; in so far as he 
believes in the One, he calls every physical means into play in or- 
der to impose upon the reader his particular vision of the One; in 
so far as he believes in the Many, he employs every device which 
will emphasize the surprises and diversity of the world” (p. 149). 
Mr. Buffum would also limit the baroque to the period 1550-1650 
rather than extend the term, as does Eugenio d’Ors, to other peri- 
ods. In so doing, he feels, the word is robbed of precise signifi- 
cance, | 

As parallels to his study of baroque traits in d’Aubigné, Mr. 
Buffum has considered certain works of Jean de Sponde, Donne, 
and Crashaw. While his points are in general well taken, one can- 
not help wondering why Mr. Buffum ignored the most obvious lit- 
erary parallel, the Semaines of Du Bartas. Here was a contempo- 
rary of d’Aubigné, like him a Gascon, a Protestant, a participant 
in the Civil wars, attached to the service of Henry of Navarre and 
whose work, although less militant, less propagandistic, neverthe- 
less exhibits the same stylistic devices, the same delight in phys- 
icalness, mutability and paradox. 

In d’Aubigné’s “Les Tragiques” Mr, Sauerwein has employed an 
entirely different approach from that of Mr, Buffum., His method 
is essentially a combination of literary history and linguistic ex- 
amination. In his preface he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
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Professor Leo Spitzer who for many years has been the leading 
exponent of this method and who has brilliantly demonstrated its 
possibilities in numerous books ‘and articles as well as in his lec- 
tures for the past seventeen years at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Mr. Sauerwein also pays tribute to Kenneth Burke, from whose 
Philosophy of literary form he has borrowed the terms “cluster,” 
“equation,” and “dramatic alignment” for his own study. 

Mr. Sauerwein bases his work on three premises: that the 
structure of Les Tragiques is well planned and well defined; that 
the recurrent use of favorite words and patterns of imagery de- 
rives from conscious artistry (not “emotional overflow”), and that 
there are two sequences of action in the poem, one literal and nar- 
rative, the other supra-literal or emotional. It is the fusion of the 
literal and the supra-literal lines of development which constitutes 
the poetic entity of Les Tragiques. To define that fusion, to define 
the poetic method of d’Aubigné, Mr. Sauerwein employs a technique 
of detailed textual analysis. He believes that in the retelling of the 
poem “the reader expresses the viewpoint of the poet and — by 
proceeding step by step, from the raw material of the poem to as 
close an approximation of the poetic entity as possible — recreates 
the entire ‘poem’ as the poet, presumably, originally created it. 
By handling the material as the poet handled it during the creative 
process, the reader in essence performs all over again the ‘es- 
thetic gymnastics’ d’Aubigné originally performed in writing Les 
Tragiques.” 

It is impossible in the space allotted to a review to describe 
adequately the operation of the method. Mr. Sauerwein proceeds 
to make a careful and closely-knit analysis of the narrative, canto 
by canto, showing at the same time how certain key words, recur- 
ring frequently in the text build up a cluster of meanings and asso- 
ciations, the “emotional clusters” by which d’Aubigné can “not 
only suggest to the reader a profound ‘emotional’ significance in 
the lines, but remove the reader from the confines of immediate 
context and remind him of the equally important but much less 
‘logical’ supra-literal sequence of action” (p. 63). A special chap- 
ter is devoted to the styles of the different books (style inconnu, 
style tragique, style bas, style moyen, etc.), and a final chapter 
analyses in great detail the conflict which is omnipresent in the 
work between what Mr. Sauerwein calls “nature” and “desnature,” 
representing on the one hand the good, the natural, and on the other 
the evil and unnatural. 

It may be objected to the method employed by Mr. Sauerwein 
that it is subjective, and that it is impossible for the twentieth- 
century reader to recreate the mental and emotional processes of 
a sixteenth-century poet. There can be no irrefutable logical proof 
that a true statement of the poet’s original intentions has been 
achieved. Yet on the other hand it must be admitted that all reading 
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is ina sense subjective, that every reader brings to his study of 
any work of art the sum total of his experience to that moment. 
Mr. Sauerwein convincingly demonstrates the structure of the 
poem and elucidates amply d’Aubigné’s expressed intentions. No 
one can ever be sure that he has elucidated the poet’s unexpressed 
intentions, but the method here used must surely approximate them, 
and in any case results ina fresh view of the poem as a work of 
art. 

Mr. Sauerwein’s book was written later than Mr. Buffum’s, and 
Mr. Sauerwein has taken Mr. Buffum’s work into account (pp. 13- 
20). While there is a large measure of agreement between the two, 
there are a number of differences. These are largely due to the 
different purposes of the two writers. Where Mr. Buffum feels 
justified in making comparisons between literary devices and sim- 
ilar devices in painting, sculpture, and architecture, Mr. Sauerwein 
holds that these literary devices may be better understood as tra- 
ditional stylistic devices stemming from late Latinity and the 
Bible. This reviewer sees no difficulty in accepting both views. 
Admittedly many of the stylistic devices are traditional, but it is 
significant that not only d’Aubigné but his contemporaries made 
extensive use of them as expressions of a particular attitude to- 
ward nature and society. If similar techniques can be observed in 
the plastic arts in the same chronological period there is justifi- 
cation for giving labelling the use of such devices under these spe- 
cial conditions by such a term as baroque. On the other hand, Mr. 
Sauerwein is perfectly justified in emphasizing the particular func- 
tion of these devices, by whatever name they are called, in the po- 
etic creation of a particular poet. Mr. Buffum has investigated the 
features of d’Aubigné’s technique which relate him to a concept of 
baroque technique. Mr. Sauerwein is interested in the qualities 
which make d’Aubigné d’Aubigné — a particular artist rather than 
a baroque artist. 

Mr. Sauerwein has written a very interesting book, but it isa 
rather difficult one to read. The reader is quite overwhelmed by 
the piling of detail on detail. and is often annoyed by needless rep- 
etitions. On page 59 we are told twice that Italy was the home or 
birthplace of Catherine de Medicis; on pages 103 and 105 that 
d’Aubigné described the style of Les Tragiques as “style inconnu”; 
on pages 102 and 103 that there is “a sharp distinction between 
Printemps and Les Tragiques. The author’s highly personal style, 
extending to matters of punctuation, is disconcerting to the reader 
and causes him frequently to pay less attention to what Mr. Sauer- 
wein is saying than to how he is saying it. 

Mr. Sauerwein’s enthusiasm for his subject is obvious, but he 
sometimes allows himself to be carried away by it and to make 
such an uncritical statement as “d’Aubigné, in a truly divinely~in- 
spired voice, now turns away from the ‘miseres’” (p. 54), which 
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implies an omniscience which we have no right to expect froma 
modern scholar. And when Mr. Sauerwein states that “for d’Au- 
bigné the obvious antithesis to“loup’ is ‘agneau’” (p. 60), he for- 
gets that this would be an obvious antithesis for any literate per- 
son, 

The edition of the Stances et odes (Printemps, livres II et II) is 
auseful complement to Bernard Gagnebin’s edition of L’Hécatombe 
a Diane (Printemps, livre 1) published in 1948. The texts of the 
poems are reprinted from contemporary manuscripts, one of them 
corrected by d’Aubigné himself. M. Desonay has contributed an 
excellent introduction discussing the spirit and the prosody of the 
two books. This introduction, dealing with a younger d’Aubigné 
than the d’Aubigné of the Tvagiques, is most instructive in connec- 
tion with the works of Buffum and Sauerwein on the latter poem. 
M. Desonay points out the importance and pervasiveness of the 
themes of blood and fire, especially in the Stances. The word 
“cruauté” and others of the same family are extremely frequent, 
and M. Desonay notes that in his revision of the poems d’Aubigné 
changed fifteen of these to milder terms, not merely to rid his text 
of repetitions but obeying “un souci d’édulcoration qui est dans le 
droit fil des retouches de l’Hécatombe.” The idea of death is also 
pervasive in the Stances. The most characteristic feature of the 
Stances for M. Desonay is the images of movement, particularly of 
flight, which for him constitute the dominant feature of the baroque. 
“Baroquisme: nous n’avons point affaire, s’agissant d’Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, a une formule commode de manuel, mais bien 4 un réel 
mouvement de l’inspiration, mouvement que trahit, aux heures 
d’extréme tension, le mouvement du vers dans la stance et de la 
stance dans la piéce lyrique” (p. xxi). In the Odes, Desonay sees 
d’Aubigné a kind of court poet, but one who writes of his verses 
compared to those of the court poets like Desportes, “qu’ils sont 
comme ces choux auprés des perdrix, mais qu’il n’est pas telle- 
ment rare qu’aux papilles gustatives des princes, les perdrix aient 
moins de saveur que les choux” (p. xxxiv). For Desonay the Odes 
are less baroque than the Sfances, but he is in agreement with Buf- 
fum when he writes “Trait baroque, ce godt du laid qui se satisfait 
presque gloutonnement, dirait-on, quand Aubigné se met a détailler 
les hideurs du corps de la vieille...” (Ode XXXIII). 

Mr. Sauerwein has chosen to limit his study to the Tragiques, 
but it would have been interesting and instructive to see in his 
work some comparison of the images of blood, fire, cruelty, and 
the horrible which seem so characteristic of the Printemps with 
the similar images of the Tragiques. It is true that Mr. Sauer- 
wein’s main purpose is to demonstrate the unity and cohesion of 
the poem considered in itself alone, but his readers are led to be- 
lieve that the d’Aubigné of the Tvagiques is altogether different 
from the d’Aubigné of the Printemps, and this does not seem to be 
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entirely the case. When d’Aubigné himself “recanted” his early 
poems he had in mind their profane inspiration, rather than their 
imagery, and it was on the basis of inspiration primarily that he 
made the distinction between the two works. 


University of Washington A. E. CREORE 


Jacopo Sadoleto: Elogio della sapienza (De laudibus philosophiae), 
a cura di Antonio Altamura e Giuseppe Toffanin, Napoli, R. Pironti, 
1950. 


All Renaissance scholars will rejoice at this first translation 
into Italian of Sadoleto’s famous Phaedrus, or De laudibus philoso- 
phiae, one of the masterpieces of Renaissance Humanism, “wor- 
thy of remaining paradigmatic of that anxious aspiration towards 
unification, in the Logos, of Sapientia and Veritas” (p. xxix). Pro- 
fessor Altamura’s version makes available to the community of 
scholars a work known thus far largely by hearsay, and ad- 
mired, one is safe in assuming, merely by proxy. The specialist, 
in these days when graeca et latina, if read at all, are not read 
very frequently, could hitherto procure, but only in translation, the 
companion work by Sadoleto to which his renown as a humanistic 
writer is due — the De liberis bene instituendis, which educational 
history claims as one of its major classics. There exists an excel- 
lent English version of this educational treatise published by the 
Oxford University Press (1916), as well as a French translation 
by P. Charpenne (Paris, Plon, 1855) which is more difficult to ob- 
tain. Furthermore, recourse could be had to two old Italian rendi- 
tions, one published anonymously in Venice by G,. Tevernini in 1745, 
the other by G..L. Montanari (the third edition of which appeared 
in Parma in 1847). But no one had thought of giving us an integral 
version of the De laudibus philosophiae. 

In the history of Renaissance Ciceronianism, the place of 
Sadoleto is not peripheral but central. Together with Bembo he 
was, as segretario dei Brevi under Leo X, Ciceronianism’s most 
distinguished representative. The De laudibus philosophiae was 
inspired by Sadoleto’s desire to reconstruct one of Cicero’s lost 
productions, the Hortensius — the same Hortensius which played 
such a decisive role in Saint Augustine’s conversion to Christiani- 
ty. It is characteristic of Sadoleto that his docta pietas should have 
led him to find the point of departure for his own De laudibus in 
Saint Augustine. Professor Toffanin, in his preface to Altamura’s 
version, makes an important philological contribution by his dis- 
covery of the relevant passage in Chapter XIV of De Trinitate. 
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According to Toffanin, this passage occupies in Saint Augustine’s 
work a place corresponding to that of the Somnium Scipionis in the 
work of Macrobius. 

The date of composition of the De laudibus (1533) and its partic- 
ular structure (indictment-defense) which places it in a definite 
literary genre, the diatriba in utramque partem, set one wondering 
whether Sadoleto may have read or heard of Ortensio Lando’s 
Cicero relegatus (1533), the counterpart of which is Lando’s Cicero 
revocatus (1534). The first essay is in disparagement, the second 
in praise, of the Roman orator. Some diligent comparatist will 
perhaps explore this question. 

The most important critical feature of the present volume is 
the ‘Preface’ by Professor Toffanin. His interest in Sadoleto may 
be traced at least as far back as the first edition of his Storia 
dell’umanesimo (1933), if not to Che cosa fu l’umanesimo (1919). 
To Sadoleto Toffanin devotes important remarks in his J] Cinque- 
cento (1st ed., Milano, Vallardi, 1935, pp. 39-42; 74), of which the 
present pages are but a continuation and elaboration. Toffanin’s 
preface contains all of his principal themes: the conception of hu- 
manism as docta pietas (of which Sadoleto is conceived as the pro- 
totypical exponent), the assumption of the solitude of Erasmus 
(“complete and tragic was, in Italy, the solitude of the great Dutch- 
man, who had not a single follower there” [ Cinquecenio, first ed., 
p. 65]); the antithesis between the cultivation of patristics and that 
of scholasticism. Toffanin admirably renders in words the subtle 
veil of mnemonic nostalgia which enwraps the De laudibus like an 
autumnal mist and creates in the reader an impression of its 
“tonal,” although not “topical,” similarity with Castiglione’s Cour- 
tier, This impression is enhanced by the fact that Sadoleto was on 
intimate terms of friendship with some of the leading characters 
who appear in the Courtier: Elisabetta Gonzaga, Federico and Ot- 
taviano Fregoso, Cesare Gonzaga and Castiglione are mentioned at 
the end of Sadoleto’s dialogue. Toffanin’s assertion that Erasmus 
had no Italian followers is correct if it refers to “literary, rhetor- 
ical, Erasmism” and not to “religious Erasmism” (see A. Renau- 
det, ‘L’Héritage d’Erasme,’ Rivista di lettevature moderne, n. s., 
11950, 22-24), 

One cannot but heartily endorse Toffanin’s emphasis upon “the- 
ological” backgrounds: “pel Sadoleto, otto anni di meditazioni 
teologiche gravitano tutti su questo libriccino” (p. xxix). He gives 
a splendid portrayal of these backgrounds, and it is undeniable that, 
projected against them, the De laudibus stands out in full relief. 
This work would be unintelligible if one did not view it in its spa- 
tial and temporal milieu. I would go even further than Toffanin in 
stressing these backgrounds. The vibrancy of Sadoleto’s affirma- 
tion of certain key-points of Catholic dogmatics cannot be felt in 
its full significance unless one focusses upon the contemporary 
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developments in Renaissance religiosity, When Sadoleto writes, 
for instance, “Lasciamo andare gli Dei: in questo argomento noi 
conosciamo un solo Dio, distinto in tre persone dello stesso intel- 
letto, della stessa natura, della stessa potenza, che si riassumono 
poi in una unita semplice e assoluta,” this passage receives noon- 
day illumination from what, thanks to modern scholarship, we know 
and conjecture about popular Anabaptism (i.e., anti-Trinitarianism) 
in 16th century Italy (see Delio Cantimori’s preface to his transla- 
tion of F.C. Church’s The Italian reformers, Firenze, La Nuova 
Italia, 1933, p. 16). . 

It is highly significant that Sadoleto’s pietas is of a pronounced- 
ly aristocratic character; that his defense of philosophy (sapientia) 
is centered upon his rejection of the frequently erroneous nature 
of the opinions of the vulgus; while Fedro rests his refutation of 
philosophy upon the unfailing rightness of popular sentiment, upon 
the “collective” assessment of what constitutes success or failure. 
Sadoleto’s defense of philosophy, instead, is based upon philoso- 
phy’s “distinction,” its intellectual refinements, its capacity to sift 
truth from error, knowledge and virtue from popular opinions. 
This is in tune with the aesthetic character of Sadoleto’s piety, 
which is evident in more than one passage. 

Toffanin observes that in the De laudibus Sadoleto speaks con- 
stantly of Sapientia, never of Grace, nor of the relations of Grace 
with Sapientia (p. xxvii), and adds that this must not lead us to as- 
sume that he has forgotten these matters. The caveat is more than 
justified: a close perusal of the De laudibus reveals that Sadoleto, 
far from forgetting Grace, both alludes to it and clearly fixes its 
relation to Sapientia. 

Is Sadoleto’s apology for philosophy a defense (as the presenta- 
tion of Fedro as an ingenious rhetor would induce us to believe) of 
philosophy against rhetoric — against, if not the real Erasmus, 
that conception of Erasmus which is reflected in Pastor’s judgment 
of him, and which may have been current in Italy in the early dec- 
ades of the 16th century? (see Toffanin, Cinquecenio, first ed., p. 
67). We cannot attempt to decide — the more so, since the very 
prelude of the De laudibus contains an undoubtedly sincere eulogy 
of Erasmus, couched in the form of a general declaration: “These 
foreign scholars are not barbarians, Real barbarism is not caused 
by mountains or sea barriers, but by the absence of cultivation of, 
and love for, the fine arts” (p. 10). 

Toffanin notes with finesse the affinity of the figure of Fedro 
with that of Calliclesin Plato and points out that Fedro’s anti-phil- 
osophical diatribe presents a striking anticipation of Nietzsche’s 
rebuttal of the Platonic equation Reason-Nature-Virtue (p. xxv). 

Some reader may take issue with Toffanin’s mention of Pascal 
apropos of Sadoleto’s conception of man (p. xxvi). Pascal is rooted 
in Jansenism, while Sadoleto’s position in regard to the problem of 
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man’s will is, as his theological censors perceived, much nearer 
to semi-Pelagianism than to predestinationism. Sadoleto was de- 
fined by Doni D’Attichy, the commentator of Fiordibello, who wrote 
a biography of Sadoleto, as “the graveyard of Jansenism.” Toffanin 
himself admits that in this respect nothing resembles more the De 
laudibus than Erasmus’ essay On free will (p. xxix). 

Very important is Sadoleto’s polemic against Renaissance skep- 
ticism. An astonishing fact must be noted. It is indeed sympto- 
matic that the De laudibus is inscribed to Mario Maffei da Volterra 
(a relative of Tommaso Fedro Inghirami, 1470-1516, from whom 
the alternative title of the De laudibus, Phaedrus, derives). Mario 
Maffei is, in the course of the dialogue, described as the perfect 
incarnation of a skeptical indifferentist, as a full-fledged agnostic 
(p. 43). It is equally symptomatic that the attack upon skepticism 
is waged by both Fedro (philosophy’s enemy) and by Sadoleto (phi- 
losophy’s defender). In other words, both anti-philosopher and 
pro-philosopher are adversaries of the skeptical position, although 
on other counts they may not have a single idea in common, 

Some scholars may not share Professor Toffanin’s view that 
the appeal launched by Sadoleto in the pages of the De laudibus is 
“the last appeal of Humanistic faith,” so that “in later times it was 
impossible to know how to repeat it or to understand it.” This ar- 
gument seems to overlook entirely Bossuet, Fénelon, Vico, Car- 
dinal Newman (see Hermans, Histoire de l’humanisme chrétien, and 
Sellmair, Humanitas christiana, Muenchen, 1950). 

Toffanin confesses — rather too modestly, considering his ex- 
ceptional conversance with matters theological — that he feels un- 
able to see why Sadoleto’s De peccato originali liber was placed on 
the Index. Perhaps this statement accounts in part for the fact that 
while in the ‘Preface’ Sadoleto’s Ciceronianism receives its due 
amount of attention, his stand in regard to Augustine is skimped. 
Sadoleto’s attitude toward Augustine is, in the De peccato originali, 
one of disagreement; and this attitude was manifested exactly at 
the moment when, in their struggle with the Reformation, as Be- 
zold points out, the Catholic apologetes and dogmatists were draw- 
ing heavily upon Augustine as an arsenal of offensive arguments 
against Luther. E, Gothein penetratingly notes that this pro-Au- 
gustinism was a transitory phase (“in the struggle against Jansen- 
ism the counsellors of the Curia fought, in reality, against Saint 
Augustine, too” [L’Eta della Controriforma, 2nd ed., Venezia, La 
Nuova Italia, 1928, p. 41]): had Sadoleto written his De peccato 
originali at the time of the Jansenist controversy, it would pre- 
sumably not have been placed on the Index. A certain significance 
attaches to the fact that Erasmus himself was accused of Pelagian- 
ism. “At first,” writes Gothein (p. 45), “when the humanists still 
entered the field of battle, Erasmus against Luther, Sadoleto 
against Calvin, free-will and personal merit were strongly empha- 
sized. This viewpoint could not be maintained long: Erasmus was, 
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later, attacked expressly on charges of Pelagianism. However, in 
the long run, in the struggle against the Reformation, propensity 
towards free-will and merit increased; while Augustinianism still 
prevailed in the Tridentine Council, in the form given to it by Saint 
Thomas.” 

Is there any significance to the fact that while Sadoleto publish- 
ed a Commentary on the Epistles of Saint Paul to the Romans 
(Lyons, 1535), which was also placed on the Index, and which re- 
veals the deep influence on Sadoleto of Chrysostom and Theofylac- 
tus, the source of the “purified Christianity” of Johannes Wesel, 
Jean Vitrier, Erasmus, and of Luther himself is to be found in the 
Paul of the Epistle to the Galatians? 

Toffanin attracts our glance to the light shed by the De laudibus 
on the relations between Sadoleto and Erasmus. He suggests that 
Erasmus, the acknowledged pontiff of the humanistic caste, may 
have beenirritated by his friend’s defection to the side of the theo- 
logians (p. xxviii), but admits that there is absolutely no real disa- 
greement between them. On this point, Toffanin’s view is substan- 
tially correct. Angelo Gambaro, in his article on Sadoleto in the 
Enciclopedia italiana, remarks that the latter’s theology is, unlike 
that of Contarini, at bottom thoroughly that of Erasmus; and Fr. 
Church unhesitatingly affirms that the reform program formulated 
by the Commission De emendanda ecclesia, of which Sadoleto was 
one of the leading members (the program was submitted to Paul III 
in March 1537), is “a reform along the lines sketched by Erasmus.” 

The Machiavellian traits of Fedro’s figure are hinted at by Tof- 
fanin. Such traits appear most clearly in the postulation that the 
sapiens should adjust himself to the requirements of the times (p. 
46) and in the praise of sapientia as dynamic activism (Machiavel- 
lian virtu, p. 47). Fedro, however, diverges from Machiavelli in 
his exaltation of Caesar (p. 48). (This passage, unknown to Gun- 
dolf, would have rounded out his account of Caesar’s renown during 
the Renaissance). Interesting in Fedro’s diatribe is the conception 
of Socrates as a protoskeptic — a view which reappears in Mon- 
taigne. Strongly prefigurative of a well-known statement of Mon- 
taigne’s are Fedro’s words about Plato, “the first philosopher to 
set forth methodic doubt in his writings, in his portrayal of that 
Socratic system which was admirable for its dialectics” (p. 58). 
Sadoleto blames Plato’s promiscuous use of the term “prudence” 
and “wisdom” (p. 137). 

A curious anti-Cartesian flavor attaches to Sadoleto’s remarks 
about common sense (p. 139); there are echoes of Ficino and Pico 
in his allusions to the godlikeness of Man and Man’s power of self- 
originating transfiguration (p. 146). 

No better depiction of the aesthetic ethics of the Renaissance 
can be conceived than these pronouncements of Sadoleto: 
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The arts which work with certain materials, for instance, 
sculpture and architecture, are almost all of a superior 
order, The value of these and similar arts is not confined 
to them alone, but strives toward some external purpose 
in which the excellence of these arts consists. Actions, 
instead, carried out by virtue and moderation of the soul, 
being self-contained and enjoying their own excellence 
which is connate with them, are not prompted to localize 
that excellence in something different from themselves. 
Nature, with its tacit judgment, little known and difficult 
of access to the vulgar, testifies to this. When we look at 
magnificently built temples and edifices, and at artistical- 
ly wrought sculptures, our eyes involuntarily turn to the 
observation of the work of art, forgetting and ignoring. the 
artist who brought them into being. This occurs because 
excellence does not reside in the artist, but in the work of 
art, which represents the supreme purpose of art itself. 
It is impossible to conceive how ardent is our love for the 
good and how we rejoice at its sight. Did anyone ever ad- 
mire Phidias himself as much as he admired Phidias’ Ju- 
piter? (p. 148). 


This postulation of the objective value of the work of art, this min- 
gling of the aesthetic with the ethical norm implanted in the soul is 
prophetic of Shaftesbury’s philosophy. 

What Sadoleto says about the Totalitaetsanspruch of philosophy 
connects the De laudibus with his pedagogy: “The following is, in 
a rough preliminary outline, my definition of philosophy: it is the 
science of how to use oneself correctly and suitably, so that phi- 
losophy embraces the usage of man as a totality, and of human 
reason in general. The other arts and disciplines which are sin- 
gularly assigned to and preside over a particular category are 
oriented towards it alone, are not peculiar to man qua man, but to 
that man in particular, whether he be a geometrician, sculptor, or 
musician, Philosophy, instead, perfects and beautifies the totality 
which is called Man” (p. 152). Sadoleto, referring to the activities 
which result from the fusion of the various parts of the soul, and 
to the infinite details of those activities, seems to indicate, fleet- 
ingly, the domain which Vives later successfully made his own: 
“After having pointed out the various parts of the soul, one by one, 
those activities which result from a fusion of the various parts 
must be discussed, The variety of these activities is infinite. It 
is a multiform variety, not only as viewed numerically, but also on 
account of the plurality of its aspects and forms” (p. 158). 

It would be instructive to compare the De laudibus with Bovil- 
lus’ De Sapiente (available in an excellent Italian translation, with 
a preface by E. Garin, Torino, Einaudi, 1943). Plotinus’ influence 
may be perceived in Sadoleto’s observation concerning what Goethe 
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would call “der sonnenhafte Auge” (p. 180). Sadoleto’s ideal pic- 
ture of the sapiens (p, 194 ff.) is a counterpart, equally lyrical, of 
Bembo’s depiction of the ideal lover in the Cortigiano; it breathes 
the same ethos of sublimity. Notable is the vigor with which Sado- 
leto stresses the “unity” of the sapiens’ soul, and anathematizes 
that flaw which De Sanctis brands as predominant in Renaissance 
Civilization, which noble-minded anti-Machiavellians like Sadoleto 
detested and deplored as society’s most powerful dissolvent. Sado- 
leto’s indictment of Gorgias, “who first dared to separate two 
things intimately joined by natural affinity, i.e., wisdom and elo- 
quence, perfection of mind and skill of expression” is stigmatized 
as the origin of all evil (p. 106). 

Those who still persist in viewing Renaissance civilization as a 
culture of beaux parleurs without ethical backbone, should note 
Sadoleto’s grave sentences: “Hence |[i.e., from that separation of 
wisdom from eloquence] arises a divorce between expression and 
feeling; hence, the origin of all fraud, malice, deceit, and of the 
lies so diffused in the customs of men; hence the primal well- 
spring of error, from which all falsity, trickery and snares de- 
rive” (p. 106). No one could fail to recognize here the leitmotif of 
Vico’s Inaugural ovations, of the Storia della letteratura italiana of 
De Sanctis, of the Risorgimento moralists like Mazzini, Gioberti, 
Tommaseo, etc. In this sense it is legitimate to assert that Sado- 
leto is the perfect antitype of L’uomo del Guicciardini. 

The translator’s art is an example of that self-denial, that as- 
ceticism, through which, by losing his soul, the translator gains it. 
Altamura’s self-effacement is, as a translator, his best title to 
praise. While subordinating himself entirely to Sadoleto’s text, he 
has seen to it that the great writer speaks unadulterated 20th cen- 
tury Italian, with hardly any neologisms, but above all with no 
falsely elegant archaisms. The result is that, in Altamura’s ren- 
dition, Sadoleto’s prose seems as fresh as it was when first writ- 
ten, Altamura’s learned biographical and historical notes clarify 
the essentials without overburdening the edition. 

It is incontestable, “verita ormai acquisita alla storia,” that, as 
Toffanin avers, the humanists were reacting “against the rational- 
istic excesses of a theological formalism” (p. x). But that this 
theological formalism was, as he maintains, “averroizzante” (al- 
though this assertion is logically consistent with Toffanin’s general 
system of interpreting humanism) may be a subject of debate. 
Insofar as Sadoleto is concerned, at least, the Schoolmen, the the- 
ological formalists, to whom he refers as pivotal, are mainly 
Capreolus, Durandus, Ockam — figures whom it would be difficult 
to connect directly or indirectly with Averroes. 

This minor stricture does not, of course, detract a bit from the 
merit that Professors Toffanin and Altamura have acquired in the 
eyes of all humanistic scholars by putting into circulation the con- 
summately finished and suggestive little masterpiece of Jacopo 
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Sadoleto. We hope that the editors will complete their work with a 
chrestomathy of Sadoleto’s letters, justly reckoned by Symonds 
“among the most valuable materials for the literary annals of the 
fourth period of Humanism.” 


Pennsylvania State College ELIO GIANTURCO 


Peter N. Dunn: Castillo Solorzano and the decline of the Spanish 
novel. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1952. xvii+ 141pp. 


This is the kind of book that badly needed to be written —a full- 
length study of one of the principal secondary writers of the sev- 
enteenth century and a reevaluation of his entire novelistic pro- 
duction, Of more moment is the fact that the study deals primari- 
ly with the short story, since ofall literary genres the novela corta 
has been one of the most neglected. Perhaps such neglect is natu- 
ral because critics have felt that the genre would be less reward- 
ing esthetically than others, but the fact remains that scholarship 
has largely limited itself to fact finding investigations, useful in 
themselves, or to fragmentary critical studies which have eluci- 
dated only isolated aspects of the movela. Aside from the discur- 
sive treatments of the short story in the manuals of litorary histo- 
ry, comprehensive studies are limited to a very few, the best- 
known being C. B. Bourland, The short story in Spain in the seven- 
teenth century (Northampton, Mass., 1927), of considerable biblio- 
graphical value; Edwin B. Place, Manual elemental de novelistica 
espanola (Madrid, 1926), essentially an outline history (not men- 
tioned in the present study); and Agustin de Amezia y Mayo, 
Formacion y elementos de la novela cortesana (Madrid, 1929). 

Individual writers, other than Cervantes, have fared little bet-- 
ter, most of the information concerning them being found in intro- 
ductions to editions of their works. In this regard, Alonso de Ca- 
stillo Sol6rzano has come off far better than most of his fellow 
novelists since he has been the subject of the biographical and 
critical scrutiny of a number of competent scholars: notably, E. 
Cotarelo y Mori, in his introductions to La niza de los embustes 
(Madrid, 1906) and Las harpias en Madrid (Madrid, 1907), tomos 
I and VII of the Coleccion Selecta de Antiguas Novelas Espanolas; 
Eduardo Julia Martinez, in the ‘Observaciones preliminares’ to his 
editions of Lisardo enamorado and La huerta de Valencia, pub- 
lished in the R.A.E. Biblioteca Selecta de Clasicos Espanoles, 2a 
Serie, volumen III (Madrid, 1947); and F, Ruiz Morcuende, in the 
introduction to La Garduna de Sevilla, published in Clasicos Cas- 
tellanos (Madrid, 1942), However, to my knowledge, Mr. Dunn’s 
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study is the first attempt to reassess Castillo’s entire novelistic 
production and to fit it into the context of its age. 

In his Introduction, the author takes pains to define the purpose 
of his work (to make “a study in the decline of the novel in the sev- 
enteenth century”) and to justify his approach (“to point out the 
connection of Castillo’s novelas with the sociological background”), 
No one since Taine — except the New Critics — would object to the 
desirability of relating a work of art to its milieu and moment, but 
what many may well object to is the apparent vehemence with 
which Mr. Dunn sets about denouncing Castillo as a prime repre- 
sentative of, if not, indeed, the chief conspirator in Spain’s literary 
decadence, It is as if the author feared that some unsuspecting 
victim might be lured by the décor of Castillo’s false wares, and 
he felt it his duty to expose the impostor. As a consequence, Mr. 
Dunn’s frequent felicitous observations are often drowned out by a 
shrillness of tone as he goes about his mission of imputing sins to 
the hapless Castillo. 

In Chapter I, ‘Theories and models,’ the author reviews the 
history of the Spanish short story prior to Castillo, including its 
indebtedness to Italian models. Castillo, too, he finds, had recourse 
to the Italian zovella, both in following the Decameronesque tradi- 
tion of enveloping his tales in a framework (only Las harpias en 
Madrid departs from the Italian precedent in this respect), and in 
borrowing episodes and situations or even whole plots. Mr. Dunn 
seems to take an exaggerated view of the seriousness of Castillo’s 
petty plagiarisms, inferring that they indicate the Spaniards’ lack 
of inventiveness; but inasmuch as he mentions only six instances 
of Castillo’s adoption of whole plots, one cannot take too seriously 
this charge, especially when one remembers the number of Italian 
plots lifted by a man as rich in inventiveness as Lope de Vega. Of 
more consequence is the charge that Castillo divests his Italian 
models of virtually every merit they possess. 

More rewarding is Chapter II, ‘The stories,’ in which the author 
gets down to the particulars of Castillo’s novelistic technique. The 
Spaniard’s first collection of stories, Tavdes entretenidas (1625), 
put the stamp on what was to become his hallmark in non-pica- 
resque fiction: “the Byzantine outline reduced to smaller propor- 
tions and filled in with Italianate incident” (p. 25), and his “practice 
of making moral considerations influence the course of the action” 
(p. 25). Considerable evolution in technique is evident in La huerta 
de Valencia (1629), especially in the restriction of the geographical 
area in which the action takes place and in the striving towards 
greater verisimilitude, achieved by means of character consisten- 
cy rather than by presenting greater truth to life. But so limited 
was Castillo’s range, says Dunn, that both his short stories and his 
full-length adventure novels (Lisavdo enamorado and Los amantes 
andaluces) may be lumped together under the thematic formula 
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lances de amor y fortuna and their essential features summed up 
in a few broad generalizations, From here the author makes a 
brief excursion into Castillo’s indebtedness to Spanish authors, 
finding — Miss Bourland to the contrary — that it was to Cervantes 
and, particularly, to the Novelas ejemplares that Castillo owed 
most “whether in ideas, plot, incident or style...” (p. 37). Granted 
Castillo’s emphasis on plot and action, it is not surprising that El 
amante liberal influenced him most. However, it seems to me that 
the reminiscences of Cervantes found in Castillo’s works are lim- 
ited to widely current motifs which are difficult to attribute to any 
single author — a fact which Mr. Dunn recognizes, 

Chapters III, ‘Composition (Entertainment, Action, Background 
and Character)’ and IV, ‘Style,’ seek to confirm our darkest suspi- 
cions about the frivolity of Castillo’s art. “He has no characters 
as we understand the use of the word” (p. 43); “local colour is al- 
most entirely lacking” (p. 49); in short, “the novel, then as now, 
was commercial. It bore all the marks of mass-production, it was 
stylized and cheap, assembled from sets of ready-made parts” 
(p.44). In matters of style, Castillo’s worst sins are due to “striv- 
ing for effect, to the conviction that he had something to say which 
was not suited to unemphatic and unadorned expression” (p. 63). 
This accusation is at complete variance with Cotarelo’s observa- 
tion: “Su [Castillo’s] estilo tiene la sencilla nobleza y transpar- 
encia de la lengua y caracter de los habitantes de la regién castel- 
lana en que habia nacido” (in the Introduction to his edition of La 
nina de los embustes, op. cit., p. X). Now it must not be supposed 
that Mr. Dunn makes such charges capriciously, for he has care- 
fully documented his allegations; however, here as elsewhere the 
reader feels that if he had been as diligent in his search for exam- 
ples of skillful writing as he was for examples of extravagance, he 
would have presented a more balanced picture of Castillo’s ability 
as a prose artist. Granted the opaqueness and rhetorical tendency 
of much of Castillo’s prose, I for one have been attracted on more 
than one occasion to his fluency and genuine narrative grace. 

One of Dunn’s most provocative chapters is Chapter VI, ‘Histo- 
ry and ideas,’ in which he seeks to demonstrate that Castillo’s nov- 
els were born of their milieu and moment and are a faithful ex- 
pression of their frivolous spirit. There are those who will take 
Mr. Dunn to task for his sweeping generalizations, but to my mind, 
the generalizations are not only desirable but largely valid. They 
make this chapter one of the most stimulating and valuable in the 
book. Here, too, for the first time the author appears to relent in 
his diatribe against his subject, indicating that in many respects 
Castillo was no worse than his contemporaries and, indeed, was 
better in some. 

Mr. Dunn has already published elsewhere some thoughtful 
studies on the picaresque, a genre in which he is particularly well 
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versed and the one which he reserves for the final chapter of the 
present study. His appraisal of Castillo’s contributions to the pic- 
aresque is, I think, convincing and accurate: “The most important 
points to be noted...are the trend toward the amoral, a character- 
istic of all Castillo’s novels, and the substitution of the inverted 
‘aristocraticism’ of the earlier picaresque by an approximation to 
the really aristocratic, with a consequent loss of virility in the 
picaro” (p. 127). 

In view of the dearth of critical material on the seventeenth 
century Spanish short story, Mr. Dunn’s study of Alonso de Castil- 
lo Sol6érzano, the most prolific novelista of his day, comes at an 
opportune time. It is to be regretted, however, that the author, 
who obviously brings to his task much erudition and critical sensi- 
tivity, often sacrifices objectivity to prejudice in his zeal to dem- 
onstrate how really bad Castillo was. The result is that we have 
here an imaginative and well-documented statement of all the neg- 
ative aspects of Castillo’s art but no account of its merits, few 
though they be. This focuses attention on the difficulty of dealing 
equitably with a second-rate artist: attention is too easily diverted 
to his failure to measure up to his peers rather than fixed on his 
own accomplishments, From the start, Mr. Dunn’s attention is too 
often diverted in the former direction. Despite this fact, however, 
his study is one of the best of its kind and one that no student of 
the novela can afford to neglect. 


The University of New Mexico RAYMOND R. MacCURDY 


Loyal A. T. Gryting: The oldest version of the twelfth-century 
poem La Venjance Nostre Seigneur (The University of Michigan 
Contributions in Modern Philology no. 19). Ann Arbor, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1952. x / 143 pp. 


Inasmuch as the scope of this dissertation is strictly limited 
and the documentation is quite insufficient, a review must perforce 
take the form of addenda rather than corrigenda. This edition is 
almost exclusively an essay in textual criticism. On the whole, Dr. 
Loyal A. T. Gryting has performed his circumscribed task ina 
creditable fashion, Students of Old French literature will be thank- 
ful for his having made an edition available to them. By now, they 
have abandoned all hope of seeing appear the edition of the same 
poem, which C. Lockwood was to submit to the University of Paris 
and which was announced as item 3204 by J. M. Osborn, Work in 
progress (Cambridge, 1939). 
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La Venjance Nostre Seigneur blends in typical mediaeval ob- 
scurantism the avenging of the Crucifixion in the time of the 
Roman Empire, which is made Christian anachronistically, with 
the healing of Vespasian, who replaces Tiberius, and with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus. One half of the dissertation is 
devoted to the text proper. The editor’s summary of the plot in 
English covers no less than seventeen pages, but it could have been 
reduced easily to the size of the French summary given by Paulin 
Paris, Hist. lit. France, XXII (1852), pp. 412-416, or of the German 
summary given by Walther Suchier, Zts. vom. Phil., XXIV (1900), 
pp. 161-164. On pages 94-100 of the following volume appeared 
Suchier’s study of the sources, to which Gryting adds nothing be- 
cause he finds it “fairly satisfactory.” The rest of Gryting’s task 
was to justify his selection of the manuscript bearing the siglum A 
and to prepare a linguistic study of the scribe’s dialect. Gryting 
acknowledges that he has profited constantly by the encouragement 
and assistance of Professor Edwards Billings Ham. Unfortunately 
he has profited very little by the learning and productivity of Pro- 
fessor Ham. 

The only bit of literary judgment offered the reader is a quota- 
tion from Graf’s Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del 
medio evo. Gryting lists the eight extant manuscripts: Bibliothé- 
que Nationale has A (1374, olim 7498, folios 75r-90v), B (1553), C 
(20039), D (25439); Arsenal has E (3516), F (5201); Turin has G 
(L.11.14); British Museum has I (Add. 10289). Two other texts 
have been lost. It so happens that both of them had been edited: 
the K fragments partially by Carl Sachs in 1857 and by H. L. D. 
Ward in 1883, and H fully by Arturo Graf in 1923. Gryting says la- 
conically that the various versions of La Venjance Nostre Seigneur 
extend in length from 1200 to 3400 verses and range in time from 
the twelfth through the fifteenth century. It is necessary to inter- 
pret the first remark: H has 1200 lines, F has 1600, CK have 
2000, ABDEI have approximately 2400, and G alone has 3400. As 
for the chronology, Suchier assigned AEK to the thirteenth century, 
BDFI to the second half of the thirteenth century, CG to the four- 
teenth century, and H to the fifteenth century. Suchier convinced 
Gryting that “the oldest form of the poem is what is represented 
not only in A, but in BEI as well,” and that ABEI preceded FK, 
which preceded CD, which preceded G, which in turn preceded H. 
If D and G could now be printed, a reader would have samples for 
tracing all five stages in the filiation. 

There is an element of temerity in the very title of the book un- 
der review: The oldest version of the twelfth-century poem La 
Venjance Nostre Seigneur. The nub of the argument is really the 
validity of a statement once made by Paul Meyer, Bul. Soc. anc. 
textes fran., I (1875), p. 53, dating A “au XII® siécle et plutot vers 
la fin qu’au commencement.” In the first place, Paulin Paris had 
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already attributed A to the thirteenth century, Gryting refers to 
editions of Old French texts by Foerster, who assigned A to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, by Buffum, who assigned A to 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and by Guessard-Larchey, 
who assigned A to the thirteenth century. In addition F. G. Yeandle, 
Girart de Vienne (New York, 1930), p. 4, and A. Hilka, Ges. rom. 
Lit., XLVI (1932), p. x, feel that A belongs to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Asa matter of fact, Paul Meyer either committed a lapsus 
calami in the first volume of the Bulletin de la Société des anciens 
textes francais, while he was concentrating upon the Provencal 
version of the poem, or else he contradicted himself in volume 
XXXIV of the Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale. A. C. Ott, Rom. Forsch., XXXII (1913), p. 482, is in 
agreement with the second statement made by Paul Meyer in dating 
A “a la fin du XIII€ siécle.” 

Gryting claims to be exhaustive in that part of his bibliography 
dealing with A. As for the other manuscripts, he tantalizes the 
reader by hinting that, during the last fifty years, they have been 
“discussed at length in Romania and elsewhere,” and letting it go 
at that! Despite the brevity of his bibliography, there is room in it 
for several titles dealing with the Vengeance mystery of the fif- 
teenth century. It even includes an explanation of the strange ab- 
breviations BNF and TLAW. It does not list any article in Roma- 
nia, and it has many other omissions. The most glaring omission, 
undoubtedly, is that of “Les Papiers de Rochegude 4 Albi.” There 
is a reference to that article in the first Table of Romania, where- 
as the titles of articles which have appeared in Romania during the 
last fifty years are not yet listed in the second Table. 

Long ago redaction A was copied by a Rear Admiral with the pa- 
tience of a benedictine monk. It was Antoine Thomas, Romania, 
XVII (1888), p. 86, who saw the copy in the library of Albi. Henri 
de Pascal de Rochegude (1741-1834) wrote it on 32 pages, double- 
column and in-quarto. It is preceded by a copy of Florimont, and 
it is followed by a candid colophon which deserves serious consid- 
eration: “C’est pour achever de remplir ce volume que nous avons 
copié ce dernier roman sur le ms, 7498.3 qui fourmille de fautes., 
Nous en avons corrigé quelques-unes au hazard, n’ayant pas trouvé 
d’autre ms. pour collationner celui-ci. Du reste l’ouvrage est si 
plat que nous le croyons d’un moine du XIII©& siécle qui probable- 
ment étoit du cété de Lyon, car son langage tient des deux ro- 
manes.” There is no scientific reason to discard the date of the 
poem as proposed first by the Rear Admiral who wrote out this 
unpublished edition of redaction A. 

Apparently Gryting feels that A was composed shortly before 
1200, and that A is closer to the lost original than is any other re- 
daction. Very judiciously he refrains from being lured into making 
a composite text 4 la Lachmann, This edition of A certainly has 
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many virtues paleographically; yet, as Gryting himself admits, the 
A version is “a notoriously bad manuscript” with serious gaps and 
with mutilated words. The notes present an abundance of variants, 
usually taken from BEI. They reveal that about 5% of the verses 
in A are pure padding. Now the A version, of average length, has 
lacunae equalling likewise 5% of the verses preserved in I. The 
lines missing in A are scattered in the notes: 70a, 70b, 312a, 313a, 
313b, 379a, 964a, 1043 (thirteen lines), 1308 (twenty-four lines), 
2160 (sixty lines), 2299 (seventeen lines), 2357 (four lines), 2358a, 
2358b. Gryting himself has made a comparative investigation of 
those missing lines with I, and he has substantiated most of them 
in B and in E; consequently, he has established the authenticity of 
all those lines. If to one-tenth of the verses is added a fair pro- 
portion of those for which A offers the lectio difficilior, then the 
reader, even if he is not a disciple of Joseph Bédier, remains du- 
-bious as to whether A approximates the original text very closely. 
Gryting has indeed raised this question: “Why not, instead, an 
edition of the ABEI redaction on the basis of B or E or I?” The 
question is still pertinent. After making a comparison of A and B, 
Paulin Paris found A to be inferior. Then when Suchier wished to 
edit some 200 lines of the poem, he chose E as a basis, and he put 
variants from other redactions in the footnotes, 

Under the headings ‘Treatment of the text’ and ‘Rejected read- 
ings of the A redaction,’ Gryting explains his plan to give as accu- 
rate a transcription of the text as possible. He eschews any idea 
of giving a normalized text. Usually he leaves the text intact, even 
in cases of obvious scribal errors. He supplies the necessary 
punctuation and diacritical signs, and he encloses in brackets in- 
serted words or letters, As for abbreviations in the manuscript, 
he decides: (1) to clear up the copyist’s confusion between pay and 
por by scrutinizing the context; (2) to use an apostrophe as a typo- 
graphical device for the ending -ws; (3) to transcribe ml’t regular- 
ly as mout since it is spelled out as mouwt in line 1337 and written 
as mot in lines 1240 and 2246. As a result of that decision, I fail 
to see (1) why per is used rather than por in 2365; (2) why an 
apostrophe is used to denote the ending -ws only in line 1574 but is 
used to denote ost, os, e, at in lines 61, 263, 1063, 1695 respective- 
ly; (3) why Suchier preferred to spell out ml’tas molt in lines 31, 
2303, 2359. 

A few samples near the beginning and near the end will reveal 
more divergent readings. One may contrast those in the printed 
edition of manuscript A by Gryting with those in the footnotes of 
Suchier’s extract: pandirent 11 pendirent (which is cited not only 
from A but also from BDK); esgarder 42 esguarder (AFI); donroi 
70 donrai; si te 73 sire; ampirer 74 empirier (ABF); fu 83 fut 
(ACDFH); si tout com 2336 si tot com; hon 2360 hom. Perhaps 
Suchier’s reading of A is inaccurate, even in those cases where he 
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claims that it is repeated in other versions; still, the reader is 
disappointed in finding no reference made by Gryting to any of 
those doubtful forms. 

Gryting reserves publication of a formal glossary for a defini- 
tive edition in the future. Incidentally, one would wish that he give 
more than a mere inkling of the scope of that complete and critical 
edition. The small number of textual notes with semantic value, 
as indexed on pages 140 and 141, could be doubled by including 
such forms as afaitison in verse 447, argue 1744, bochi 528, celison 
1179, contraiz 86, cordoain 2266, desfier 192, encontinee 489, en- 
greinne, 1493, esturmanz 134, fornel 769, frapailli 216, gauz 845, 
glai 1736, maremenz 1619, paisson 963, soille 378. To be sure, the 
vocabulary of the poem is so rudimentary that it needs very little 
interpretation. 

Gryting is to be commended for offering many textual notes that 
are apposite and helpful. But in note 366, he seeks to connect 
fartoillier with fardeillier “empaqueter.” Perhaps it is a metathe- 
sis of fatroillier, for which one meaning given by Godefroy, III p. 
726b, is “marmotter.” I doubt whether sovant means “many 
times” in line 936. I prefer to say “immediately,” a translation 
which corresponds to that of La Chanson d’Aspremont 4082. In 
verse 958, gome “jeune” is obviously a misreading. I suggest 
goine, a form listed in Les Loherains by Godefroy, Complément, 
X p. 43c, alongside of jozme in both the Roman de la Rose and the 
Chronique of Froissart. A note could be inserted to say that the 
idiom ne garder l’ore in line 1690 has been studied by A. Jeanroy 
and L. Clédat in Romania, XLIV (1915), pp. 586-595, and XLV 
(1916), pp. 261-262, by W. von Wartburg in Franzdsisches etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch, IV (1947), p. 467 and p. 479. The idiom may 
be given an extended denotation, “attendre l’heure ot un malheur 
arrivera en le considérant comme imminent.” The thought that the 
scribe may have intended to write maleustrue “malotrue” when he 
wrote yileustrue 1752 is hardly plausible. Rather it seems that he 
was blending vileus “vil,” recorded in Jean de Condé, with malo- 
stru, used by Benoist de Saint-Maure. As has been shown in Sym- 
posium, IV (1950), pp. 53-69, the phenomenon of haplology was 
widespread in Old French, 

At times Gryting’s style smacks of journalese, e.g., notes 165, 
225, 1772. The verb “to fail” in notes 1802, 1897, 1973, stands for 
“to have a lacuna.” Here finally is note 1108 in full: “BCDEFI 
read Rome instead of France in this verse. A is nothing if not 
loyal to the home team.” 


University of Texas RAPHAEL LEVY 
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Martin Lamm: Modern drama, translated by Karin Elliott. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1958. xx + 359 pp. 


This book by the late Professor Lamm of Stockholm describes 
the drama of the West through the last hundred years, from Scribe 
and Hebbel to Shaw, O’Neill, Pirandello, and Lorca, in a series of 
chapters on major dramatists who were of significance beyond 
their own country. It does not purport to be a history of the thea- 
tre, nor to survey all European and American dramatic writing in 
the past century. Published in Sweden in 1948, designed primarily 
for Swedish readers, in its present English translation it may 
serve as a useful brief introduction to the subject. 

Its chief defect is the superficiality consequent on even such 
limited inclusiveness, a superficiality particularly evident in the 
discussion of playwrights best known to English and American 
readers — Shaw, Galsworthy, Synge, Yeats, O’Neill — although sug- 
gestive comments are made on their relations to continental tradi- 
tions. In the analysis of particular plays in this group, some slight 
errors of fact appear — about the conclusion of Major Barbara 
(p. 277), the circumstances of the robbery in Loyalties (p, 291) — 
and some curious vagaries of judgment — e.g. in finding the home- 
liness of Riders to the Sea a confusing admixture of comedy with 
the tragedy (p. 305), and in reference to “the calm unconcern” of 
the old peasant woman instead of her emotional exhaustion; in 
omitting Yeats’ later plays from consideration. 

Professor Lamm/’s knowledge of Scandinavian and continental 
drama in the French and German traditions is naturally far richer 
than his knowledge of English drama; and scattered survey chap- 
ters interspersed on such subjects as ‘French drama of the Sec- 
ond Empire,’ ‘The rise of naturalism in France,’ ‘Norwegian dra- 
ma,’ ‘The first symbolists’ (on Maeterlinck, Claudel, and Rostand), 
‘Russian drama’ (on Pisemski and Turgenev), ‘Austrian drama’ 
(on Schnitzler and Hoffmannsthal), lend perspective to the more 
concentrated studies of Bjérnson, Ibsen, and Strindberg, Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, Gorki, and Hauptmann. 

Most valuable to this reader are chapters which show how much 
the great dramatists Ibsen and Bjérnson and Strindberg owed to 
each other, and to the French drama of the Second Empire which 
preceded them, itself developing the eighteenth-century traditions 
of bourgeois dvame. Professor Lamm is also interesting on the 
influence of German neo-classical and neo-romantic drama on the 
later nineteenth century, especially outside of France, from Goe-~ 
the’s emphasis on psychological analysis and Schiller’s creation of 
a drama of historical principle, treated morally and topically — to 
the development of drama as moral debate in Hebbel, the younger 
Dumas, Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, and Galsworthy. Shaw’s St. Joan 
takes on new dimensions of interest in comparison with Schiller’s 
Wallenstein. 
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Such stimulus as the book offers comes not from unusual criti- 
cal powers, but from a wide-ranging acquaintance with dramatic 
literature which produces many interesting juxtapositions, com- 
parisons and relationships — most of them of course not new; but 
I know of no book in English which suggests so many of these il- 
lustrations of continuity-with-difference and fruitful comparison. 
A sampling would include such considerations as the following: 
Ibsen in relation to Scribe’s plots, to Hebbel’s conception of trage- 
dy, the younger Dumas’ dramatic logic, stage conventions, and so- 
cial criticism, Augier’s social criticism and middle-class ethics, 
Sardou’s comedy of manners; Bjérnson and Ibsen compared to 
Yeats and Synge in their artistic forms of nationalism; Strindberg 
in relation to Dumas, Zola, Maeterlinck; Strindberg’s historical 
plays juxtaposed with Shaw’s St. Joan and O’Neill’s Mourning be- 
comes Electra, related by modern psychological outlook and dia- 
logue contemporary in tone, while set in the past; the symbolism 
of Ibsen’s The wild duck and Chekhov’s The sea gull; Chekhov’s 
unemphasized symbolism in The three sisters distinguished from 
that of Maeterlinck or of Strindberg’s A dream play, and compared, 
of course, to Shaw’s in Heartbreak house; Hauptmann’s The weav- 
ers and Tolstoy’s The power of darkness; Hauptmann and Kleist; 
Schnitzler and Lavedan; Shaw in comparison to Wilde, Ibsen, La- 
biche, Bjérnson, the early nineteenth-century drama of historical 
principle, the later nineteenth-century problem plays of Dumas, 
Augier, Ibsen; Yeats and Maeterlinck; Synge’s The playboy of the 
western world and Peer Gynt; O’Neill and Strindberg, of course; 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie and Camille, Desire under the elms and 
Tolstoy’s Power of darkness; Days without end and Faust; The 
iceman cometh, The wild duck, and Gorki’s The lower depths; Pi- 
randello in relation to Strindberg and the Sicilian inproviser 
Grasso; Lorca in relation to Synge, of course, for the obvious sim- 
ilarity of the mother’s rolein Blood wedding and Riders to the sea, 
and Lorca’s House of Bernarda Alba compared to O’Neill’s Desire 
under the elms. 

To illustrate Professor Lamm’s comparative judgments, I cite 
the following: 


What distinguishes Stringberg from his great contem- 
poraries in the world of drama is his originality. There 
is much that is false alongside the real profundity in Ib- 
sen, and even more in O’Neill. Pirandello can spoil his 
effects by casuistry, Shaw by his passion for paradox. 
From all these faults Strindberg is free. Maeterlinck in- 
fected him, but only for a short time; Svanevit (Swan- 
white), his most elaborate attempt in Maeterlinck’s style, 
seems thin and sickly. Strindberg was hypersensitive but 
he was not subtle...Though the themes are often drawn 
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from Strindberg’s own life, his dramatic works seem to 
cover a wider range than those of any other contemporary 
(pp. 150-151). 7 


In his feeling that the static quality of Maeterlinck’s plays is 
the idiosyncrasy most typical of modern drama (p. xix), that, for 
example, O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones is “a perfect example of 
modern drama: its action takes place in a man’s mind, and it ends 
as it began” (p. xx), I think he exaggerates the historical impor- 
tance of an outmoded form, and fails also to consider the dramatic 
validity of inner action, in movement of mind and feeling, choice or 
decision. 

He considers Synge and O’Neill the greatest dramatists to 
emerge in the twentieth century. Shaw, Yeats, and Synge he thinks 
the greatest names in modern European drama, although he dem- 
onstrates very limited understanding of these dramatists, espe- 
cially of Yeats. With considerable justice, in my view, he thinks 
Lorca the most recent European playwright of really great calibre. 

The style is without distinction, at least in this translation. 
Better proofreading might have eliminated errors in spelling: 
Einsame p. 124, time p. 138, introduction p. 139, prophecy pp. 196, 
267, 277, Reinhardt p. 223, Devorgilla p. 302, Monte Cristo p. 317, 
psychoanalysts p. 323. 


Syracuse University MARY H. MARSHALL 


H. M. Waidson; Jeremias Gotthelf (Modern language studies). Bas- 
il Blackwell, Oxford, 1953. 231 pp. 


It is a source of genuine pleasure to be able to recommend a 
book, the first of its type in the English language, which introduces 
to English and American readers so thoroughly and understanding- 
ly the works and the world of Jeremias Gotthelf. A few months ago 
this reviewer had reason to marvel because two English historians 
had delved into every nook and cranny of local and sometimes infi- 
nitesimal medieval Swiss history (cf. AHR, 1953, LVII, 613-14) and 
Dr. Waidson’s complete familiarity with the peasants, the tradi- 
tions, the landscape and the dialect of the Emmental is no less a 
source of amazement, Any outsider capable of intuitively grasping 
the subtle shadings in a sentence like: “Wir haben im Berndeutsch 
gar herrliche Worte, die verschiedenen Sorten und Abarten des 
Geschwatzes zu bezeichnen: dampen, dimperlen, klapperen, stiir- 
men, schwadronieren, poleten, hd&sselen, giftelen, schndderen, 
kifeln, riihmseln,” has qualified himself to be as much of an au- 
thority as any non-Emmentaler can ever hope to be. 
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After discussing ‘The man and his time,’ a sympathetic presen- 
tation of Albert Bitzius, Protestant pastor of Liitzelfltih, and of the 
many rather tragic failures in his life, Mr. Waidson, in Part II, 
‘The peasants,’ then proceeds to give us a masterful tableau of the 
Emmentalers around 1840, of the greatness and the meanness of 
this hardy peasant race and of the social, religious and political 
problems of their times, as mirrored in Gotthelf’s works — and 
many comparisons with the present state of conditions reveal Mr. 
Waidson’s intimate knowledge also of the Emmental of today. 

Parts III and IV form the bulk of this book, for they discuss the 
novels and the short stories of Bitzius. The former group is sub- 
divided into Novels of Social Reform (Der Bauernspiegel, Leiden 
und Freuden eines Schulmeisters), the Novels of Maturity (Uli, 
Geld und Geist, Anne Babi Jowdger, Der Geldstag, Kathi die Gross - 
mutter) and The Political Novels (Der Herr Essau, Jakobs Wande- 
rungen, Die Kdserei in der Vehfreude, Zeitgeist und Bernergeist, 
Erlebnisse eines Schuldenbauers). This reviewer, who had often 
been rather sceptical when hearing of Gotthelf’s Homeric breadth 
of epic presentation or of the Shakespearian power of his charac- 
terizations, was never yet so fully made aware of the tremendous 
scope and the hundreds of characters, good, bad, indifferent, lov- 
able, contemptible, humorous and pitiful, which Gotthelf conjured 
up before the eyes of his readers — a world in itself which re- 
minds us of La Comédie humaine of Balzac. The reader may also 
often be puzzled when becoming engrossed in some of the giants 
among these peasants, giants in goodness and perhaps even more 
giants in wickedness and greed, and it is again to Mr. Waidson’s 
credit that he viewed this world objectively and kindly, with good 
will and a deep human understanding. Gotthelf’s short stories in 
Part IV are subdivided into Calendar Stories (later for the most 
part collected in Bilder und Sagen aus der Schweiz and Erzd&hlungen 
und Bilder aus dem Volksleben der Schweiz), the Legendary-His- 
torical Tales (among them Der Druide, Die schwarze Spinne, Die 
Rotentaler Herren, Kurt von Koppigen) and then especially the 
Tales of Contemporary Realism. Some of the latter are baldly 
didactic, even more so than Gotthelf was wont to be (Wie fuinf Mdd- 
chen im Branntwein jémmerlich umkommen); others are richly, 
humorous, especially if they deal with a young farmer’s cunning 
and systematic selection of a wife (Wie Joggeli eine Frau sucht, 
Michels Brautschau) or with the eager hopes of a rich man’s rela- 
tives (Hans Joggeli der Erbvetter). 

Mr. Waidson’s concluding chapter enlarges the horizon of Got- 
thelf’s world, for it places him in the main currents of nineteenth 
century European literature, assigns to him a most important part 
in the development of the regional novel, investigates his relation- 
ship to German Romanticism, to Young Germany, to Realism, Nat- 
uralism and, in some undercurrents, to Symbolism, compares him 
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to Scott, Dickens, Thomas Hardy and Keller, refers to his influence 
in England (Ruskin) and Scandinavia (Strindberg) and expresses 
doubts that he had any effect upon recent German Blubo literature. 
A Chronological List of Gotthelf’s Works, an informative map, and 
a very good Select Bibliography conclude this carefully and thor- 
oughly written labor of love in which this reviewer could find but 
one disappointing feature: the utter inadequacy of the two badly 
chosen photographs of the beauty that is the Emmental. 


The University of North Carolina WERNER P. FRIEDERICH 


George O. Seiver: Introduction to Romanian. New York, Hafner 
Publishing Company, 1953. xv + 243pp. 


A new Rumanian (or Romanian, if you follow Seiver, or Rouma- 
nian) grammar, especially one written in English, is sucha vara 
auis, that Romance philologists and linguists should take note of its 
appearance, although the present book has no historical or de- 
scriptive (in the structural sense) aims and pretensions. It isa 
school grammar, constructed in the conventional manner: there 
are twenty-four lessons, each containing grammatical explanations 
followed by translation exercises from and into Rumanian, fill-ins, 
and readings. No attempt is made to provide pattern-drill based 
on a structural analysis of the language, perhaps rightly so in this 
case: there are scarcely any students or scholars in English- 
speaking countries who will learn Rumanian as their first foreign 
language, and the experienced language learner will find his way 
without pedagogical devices — indeed he may be more interested 
in surveying the grammar of the language pey se than in learning 
how to use the tongue actively. 

To the Romance linguist Rumanian is a very interesting lan- 
guage because of its great “regularity” of historic change, in which 
analogical formations and paradigmatic leveling play a relatively 
small part. Modern (N.B.) Rumanian forms like vdd ‘I see,’ vezt 
‘you see’; iubesc ‘I love,’ iubegte ‘he loves’; un om ‘a man,’ unui 
om ‘of (to) a man’; stea ‘star,’ steaua (with postposited article) 
‘the star’; drept ‘right,’ la dreapta ‘to the right’; fruwmos (masc.), 
frumoasd (fem.) ‘pretty,’ will be simple examples, recurring with 
unfailing regularity, of sibilization and palatalization before front 
vowels, remnants of Latin declensional endings, vocalization of 1, 
diphthongization caused by metaphony (very common in Rumanian), 
Strangely enough, the paradigmatic irregularity and the relatively 
small amount of analogical reformation which may make Rumanian 
difficult to the ordinary student, will make it not only more inter- 
esting but indeed easier for the historical linguist, who will be 
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right more often than wrong if he derives Modern Rumanian forms 
(provided they are Romance) from Latin simply by applying the 
sound laws! 

Since Rumanian developed on a Romance speech island, isolated 
for many centuries from other neo-Latin languages and never bor- 
dering on another Romance area, but was instead exposed to strong 
Slavic, Hungarian and Turkish influences (which are mainly lexical 
and not grammatical, however), its historical study offers views 
and problems not otherwise encountered in the Romance field. 

I notice a few minor errors in the description of the phonemes 
(pp. 1-8): the spelling @ does not have a ‘distinct pharyngeal sound,’ 
but is a high central vowel; c is pronounced [k] also before con- 
sonants; 7 no matter how weakly articulated, is hardly a sound like 
“in the English suffix -tion,’ which has no [i] at all; , cannci be 
compared to ‘vy in bread,’ which is retroflex and not, like the Ru- 
manian [r], tongue-tip trilled; piano is not a happy choice to ap- 
proximate Rumanian ea [ja]; oai should be transcribed [| waj] not 
[wai]. But comparison of the phonemes of two languages for pur- 
poses of acoustic illustration is always a snare. 

The book is also useful for reference to those who do not wish 
to work their way through it to learn the language. Appendices I-V, 
dealing with verbal inflexion, will be especially welcome to stu- 
dents who want to inform themselves quickly on this most complex 
aspect of a difficult language. On pp. xiii-xv there is a brief bib- 
liography with a number of titles of interest to the linguist. 

Scholars should welcome this precise and concise presentation 
by Professor Seiver, himself a native speaker of Rumanian. 


University of Michigan ERNST PULGRAM 


Joseph H. D. Allen, Jr: Two Old Portuguese versions of the Life 
of Saint Alexis (Illinois Studies in language and literature, XXXVII, 
no, 1) Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1953. 67 pp. 


This Vida de Santo Aleixo was first published by F. M. Esteves 
Pereira in the Revista Lusitana, 1 (1887), 332-345, and the Esteves 
text was reproduced in part by J. J. Nunes in his Florilegio da 
Literatura Portuguésa Arcaica, Lisboa, 1932, pp. 76-79. There 
are two Mss: Alcobaca 36 and 266 (containing some retouches). 
Esteves printed the Codex 36 text, with variants from the 266, but 
he allowed himself certain arbitrary readings which made it desir- 
able for another text to be prepared. Dr. Allen now gives a tran- 
scription from 266 (with the corrections that are almost contem- 
poraneous) on pp. 55-65 of this new edition, and another transcrip- 
tion of Codex 36 on pages 45-54. Since Margarete Rdsler has 
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recently treated the diffusion of the Alexis theme in the Spanish 
peninsula, in the Nueva Revistade Filologia Hispanica Il (1949), 
329-52, Dr. Allen has limited his ‘Introduction’ (pp. 1-44) to the 
linguistic aspects. There is a ‘Bibliography’ (pp. 66-67), and twen- 
ty-one plates at the end of the volume reproduce the actual pages 
of the text in the two Mss. 

Each of the twoversions is less than ten printed pagesin length, 
so that it is possible for the editor to make a thorough analysis of 
the orthography (pp. 7-14), the phonology (pp. 14-25), the morphol- 
ogy (pp. 25-29), the syntax and stylistics (pp. 30-33), the word for- 
mation (pp. 34-37), the differences in vocabulary between 36 and 
266 (p. 38) and the palaeography (p. 39). There is no Glossary. 

The group of scholars trained by Professor E. B. Williams at 
the University of Pennsylvania has made history in the develop- 
ment of Old Portuguese studies in the United States in the past fif- 
teen years. I am referring to the contributions of Richard D. 
Abraham, H. H. Carter, Norman P. Sacks, K. S. Roberts, H. J. 
Russo, Ruth Domincovich, Isidore Dyen, J. E. Iannucci, Mrs, Erma 
Learned, and Dr. Allen himself. It would be fruitless for a re- 
viewer to take issue on some minor points of detail in the ‘Intro- 
duction’ to this new edition by Dr. Allen, as the comments are few 
and far between and in some instances are a question of personal 
preference. My main criticism is on a wider plane. In this con- 
nection I will quote from a very recent judgment by Serafim Silva 
Neto. This opinion was expressed apropos of Professor E. B. Wil- 


liams’ From Latin to Portuguese, but it can be applied to ‘this In- 
troduction’: 


A maior censura que se pode fazer... 6, porém, 0 
estricto formalismo gramatical. No seu plano a lingua é 
tratada sécamente, como simples e puro material...nao 
encadeia a historia externa com a interna, isto é, nao 


estabelece aquela como fio condutor a conta do qual va 
expondo os fenédmenos de evolucao linguistica. 


The editor frequently quotes from the writings of Malkiel and 
Spitzer, but he does not always adopt their viewpoint. More could 
have been done to lighten upand expand the sections on vocabulary, 
syntax, and stylistics. 

My other criticism is of a cardinal matter which I know is dear 
to Professor Williams and his group.. For me an Old Portuguese 
text is, like any other text, intended to be read by modern readers — 
and not just deciphered. To be sure, the editor has resolved the 
abbreviations, but the distinction between u and v, i and j, the punc- 
tuation, the division between words, and the capitalization remains 
as they are in the Mss. A scholar can read the following example, 
but he does not enjoy it: “Desaquel dia quese alexo partyu. sua 
madre strou hud pano de burel. em o chaao da sua camara. & 
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Sija sobre ele. @ braadava % choraua. 3 dizia. Senhor tu ujue. ca 
eu aqui assy starey....” (p. 47). Iam not alone in this preference 
for a readable, as well as a scrupulously careful, text.2, A small 
Glossary could be helpful too. 

With these reservations we commend this edition as another 
fine piece of work destined to increase the importance in this 
country of Old Portuguese studies. 


The University of North Carolina URBAN T. HOLMES, JR. 


1. From his Manual de Filologia Portuguesa, histéria, problemas, 
metodos. Rio de Janeiro, Libraria Academica, 1952, p. 163. 


2. Opinions by Joseph M. Piel, etc. are given in Serafim Silva Neto. op. 
cit., pp. 293-98, 


Arnold A. Del Greco: Giacomo Leopardi in Hispanic literature. 
New York, S. F. Vanni, 1952. 285 pp. 


Most Italian critics, and especially Benedetto Croce who had 
strong reasons for particularly disliking comparative literature, 
generally have never felt special interest in the fortune of their 
writers abroad. Those who have in any way dealt with literary re- 
lations between Italian and foreign literatures have always pre- 
ferred to approach the question almost exclusively from the stand- 
point of the influences exerted by foreign on Italian authors. The 
study of a writer in relation toa foreign country, even though it 
may often lead to interesting discoveries, has seemed to them to 
be a mere work of erudition or literary curiosity, alien to the field 
of criticism, and therefore deprived of any literary importance. 
Consequently, works of that nature are not numerous in Italian 
libraries, and the few that exist have been produced largely by 
foreign scholars for the main purpose of determining influences 
abroad and explaining artistic relations. 

In the case of Leopardi, as Professor Del Greco points out in 
his preface, there already exist two books — Ramiro Ortiz’ Leo- 
pardi e la Spagna, and Fortunato Matarrese’s Leopardi e la Spagna 
—both dealing, as might be expected, with Spain in relation to the 
poet. In order to complete the picture and also to include Spanish 
America in it, Professor Del Greco tackled the difficult task of 
presenting Leopardi in relation to the Spanish-speaking world. 
And he has done it in a scholarly way. 

Although the introduction of the Italian poet in Spain and Spanish 
America occurred later than it did in Germany (1823), France 
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(1826), and England (1848), the amount of material collected and 
examined for this work is surprisingly extensive and it clearly 
shows the increasing acceptance of the poet in the Spanish-speaking 
world. We cannot feel, however, that the author has put enough 
emphasis on the question of Leopardi’s influence in those coun- 
tries, since he confines himself solely to presenting in the last 
chapter of the book a simple list (using scanty references) of 
writers allegedly influenced by Leopardi. That which ought to be, 
to our mind, one of the main objectives of a work of this sort, 
therefore, has not been consistently approached by the author. In 
addition we regret that, instead of limiting his task to the collec- 
tion and description of material, he has not examined with more 
attention the reasons for Leopardi’s increasing fortune and fame 
in the Spanish-speaking countries. No attempt has been made to 
explain why certain writers took a particular interest in the poet’s 
works, or whether there was any psychological or philosophical 
relationship, or any affinity of artistic temperament between them 
and Leopardi. This lack of deep and thorough investigation into 
the literary background weakens the interest of the book consider- 
ably and makes of it sometimes a rather mechanical collection and 
mere description of data. 

In the introductory chapter, after a brief mention of Leopardi’s 
works and their nature, Professor Del Greco gives a rather long 
outline of the main trends on the criticism of the poet in Europe 
(except Spain), mostly in Italy. We do not expect to find anything 
new here. The author in fact does no more than survey the major 
critical works on Leopardi showing particularly the shifts in the 
critics’ approach to the subject. Moreover, the matter in this first 
chapter seems not to be strictly related to the topic of the book, 
whatever reason the author may have had for presenting it. Before 
1866, the date of De Sanctis’ studies on Leopardi, the poet had been 
variously judged: for some critics he was a philologist, for others 
a patriotic poet or a pessimist philosopher. But, on the whole, no 
real criticism was made, Although Ranieri, Gioberti, Sainte-Beuve 
and many others contributed valuable essays on the subject, it 
seems that they somehow remained outside the core of Leopardi’s 
world and art. De Sanctis was the first critic to recognize the 
poet’s greatness and to point out clearly his high artistic qualities, 
which had been disregarded by previous critics who concerned 
themselves with the philosophical content of his works. Under the 
influence of De Sanctis’ esthetic criticism, the Canti evoked a 
great deal of interest everywhere and they were regarded as the 
work of a great poet comparable perhaps only to Dante. After the 
publication of the Zibaldone (1898-1900) a new light was shed on 
many other important aspects of Leopardi’s world. The Zibaldone 
made it possible for the critics finally to give a more comprehen- 
sive picture of the poet-philosopher’s thinking and art, and a com- 
plete interpretation of his pessimistic world outlook. For some 
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critics Leopardi became the pure poet, for others the cosmic poet, 
for still others the Christian without God, or the moralist, and so 
on, 

Chapter II gives a general picture of Leopardi’s fortune in both 
Spain and Spanish America with a brief discussion of the poet’s 
early discovery in those countries, Since no material on Leopardi 
existed in Spain béfore Juan Valera’s book, Sobre los cantos de 
Giacomo Leopardi, 1855, it was commonly believed that the poet 
was unknown there until that date. But Professor Del Greco seems 
to have established that a large number of Spaniards, especially 
the literati and those living away from Spain (los emigrados) whose 
number approached 40,000, were well acquainted with Leopardi’s 
works long before the publication of Valera’s book. From 1855 to 
1900 a growing list of references, articles, and translationsfrom 
the Canti and the Operette morali are found in books and maga- 
zines. After 1900, translations, studies of various lengths, and 
brief references are much more numerous, Some 34 writers, par- 
ticularly interested in the thought and the art of the Italian poet, 
during the last 50 years produced about 40 biographical and criti- 
cal studies of various extent, and over 60 translations some of 
them into Catalan. No important criticism, however, has been 
contributed by Spaniards, who in their appraisals preferred most 
of the time to refer to Italian, French, or German critics, In 
Spanish America, Leopardi was introduced much later than in 
Spain, The first translation (a single poem), which was made by a 
Cuban, appeared as late as 1872. Before 1900, although some 
critics showed remarkable interest in the poet, studies and trans- 
lations are relatively scanty. During this century Leopardi’s fame 
became ever greater and his works reached even readers of lim- 
ited education. Over 70 authors wrote on Leopardi or translated 
his works, and about 80 articles or essays and 24 translations 
have been published since 1900. The interest shown in the poet in 
Spanish America during this period outdoes that shown in Spain, 

Chapter III deals exclusively with biographical and critical 
studies on Leopardi appearing in both Spain and Spanish America. 
Here Professor Del Greco enlarges and examines in detail what he 
outlines in the preceding chapter, presenting in chronological or- 
der all the writers who contributed material on Leopardi’s life, 
thought, and art, and discussing their judgements and appraisals. 
The number of writers and critics examined and discussed by the 
author is extensive and in Spain goes from Juan Valera to Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, Unamuno, Azorin and others, and in Spanish America 
from Calixto Oyuela to Ernesto Quesada, GOmez Restrepo, Enrique 
Rod6, José Asuncion Silva, etc. 

In chapter IV the author discusses in detail the numerous trans~ 
lations into Spanish of Leopardi’s works, approaching here and 
there the problem of the degree of fidelity and success in render- 
ing into another language Leopardi’s world and art. In both Spain 
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and Spanish America the Canti seem to have won the preference of 
the translators most often. In spite of the opinion that no transla- 
tion existed in Spain before 1883, the date of the publication in 
Spanish of the Operette morali by Luis Canovas, Professor Del 
Greco once again proves that José Alcala Galiano had translated 
almost all of the Canti during the sixties, although only a few of 
them appeared in print in the Antologia de poetas livicos italianos, 
compiled by Juan Estelrich in 1889, where a large selection of 
Leopardi’s poems rendered into Spanish by different translators 
was included. In Spanish America the first translation goes back 
to 1872, as we have pointed out above; but only in 1883 did some of 
the Canti, translated by Calixto Oyuela, appear followed by trans- 
lations of prose works by other writers. 

In both chapters III and IV the author develops what he has pre- 
sented in outline in chapter II which covers Leopardi’s fortunes in 
Spain and Spanish America. Perhaps we are wrong in feeling that 
the material of the second chapter could have been included in the 
two following. Unquestionably, however, the discussion of the bio- 
graphical and critical works as well as of the translations runs 
over the same subject of Leopardi’s fortunes. As a consequence, 
the separate treatment causes unavoidable repetitions. In addition, 
we cannot help expressing our disagreement with what Professor 
Del Greco assumes (p. 178) regarding the difficulty of translating 
from Italian into Spanish. He seems to accept without criticism 
the view of certain translators. That Leopardi is hard to render 
into Spanish is beyond question, but we think that many people, 
familiar with both Spanish and Italian, will refuse to believe that 
it is more difficult to translate from Italian into Spanish than from 
English or German into that language. 

Chapter V concerns “confessed or reported influences” alleg- 
edly exerted by Leopardi on some Spanish and Spanish-American 
writers. Professor Del Greco presents a list of authors in chron- 
ological order giving some general indications about the Leopard- 
ian influence on them, A list of the same authors, this time in al- 
phabetical order, is supplied at the end of the book with specific 
indications of pages and works in which the influences are notice- 
able in each particular case. 

The bibliography (mostly the second and third parts concern 
only material on the poet which appeared respectively in Spain and 
Spanish America and all the translations) is undoubtedly a valuable 
contribution to the studies on Leopardi abroad. The work involved 
in the collection and study of all this material certainly deserves 
the praise of scholars. Although the book is not what one might 
expect from its title, it being intended simply to give a descriptive 
picture of the interesting subject rather than to solve any particu- 
lar problem of criticism, we arenevertheless happy that Professor 
Del Greco assumed the task of adding a new volume to Leopardian 
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literature. The many questions which the book raises in relation 
to Leopardi and a great number of Spanish and Spanish-American 
writers open the field for several projects to be undertaken on the 
matter of influences, projects which may lead eventually to more 
interesting discoveries, 

In our reading we noticed a little mistake on page 87: Recanati 
is neither in Tuscany nor in Emilia; it is in the Marche. 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N. Y.) GIOVANNI GULLACE 


Clara Louisa Penney: The book called Celestina. New York, The 
Hispanic Society of America, 1954. 157 pp. 


In what is undoubtedly the most serious attempt at a cataloguing 
of early editions and translations of the Celestina, Miss Penney of 
the Hispanic Society has described with a wealth of detail all of 
that institution’s editions before 1635, some thirty-six copies of 
which thirty are in Spanish. In addition to the copies actually in 
the Library of the Hispanic Society she has also carefully studied 
in the following section some ten photostats of the very earliest 
editions in libraries abroad which were sold to the Society by heirs 
of Dr. J. D. Fitz-Gerald. Besides, there are listed in their proper 
places chronologically any other printings for which there are ref- 
erences in bibliographies, studies of typography, etc., so that one 
has a total of about 120 in all. The whole provides in one source a 
vast amount of information on all pertinent editions of the Celes- 
tina before 1635 and is illustrated with 161 facsimiles. These re- 
productions are sometimes reduced considerably, but thanks toa 
very clear printing process it is possible to study the woodcuts 
and read the printing quite easily. There is alsoa section of in- 
teresting footnotes and a very useful index. 

As Miss Penney points out in her stimulating introduction, sur- 
prising new editions of the Celestina are still turning up — such as 
the remarkable Toledo, 1500, Comedia in the Geneva library of 
Dr. Martin Bodmer, the Sevilla, 1502, Tragicomedia in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, and the Madrid, 1569, edition pur- 
chased by New York University. 

It is the 1500 Toledo version which is of the greatest signifi- 
cance for unraveling the complicated early history of the book 
which recounts the loves of Calisto and Melibea and the most un- 
forgettable go-between of them all, Celestina, who soon gave her 
name to this work often cited as a precursor of both the modern 
drama and the modern novel, A very brief review of the first edi- 
tions of the Celestina will, it is hoped, show the importance of the 
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1500 Toledo Comedia. The editio princeps was first published in 
sixteen acts or autos by Fadrique de Basilea as the Comedia de 
Calisto y Melibea in Burgos, 1499, with its “argumentos nueva- 
mente anadidos.” This statement has led to speculation that yet an 
earlier version may have existed. The next edition that had been 
known to any Celestina scholar was also entitled a Comedia and 
was published in Sevilla, 1501, by Stanislao Polono; it had the same 
sixteen autos of the Burgos edition, but there had been added a 
carta of the author toa certain friend, an acrostic revealing the 
author’s name as Fernando de Rojas, and final verses by a cor- 
rector, Alonso de Proaza. In the next, and what is essentially the 
final state, the work has become a Tragicomedia with a total of 
twenty-one autos — five additional ones having been inserted — The 
same accompanying elements as before, a prologue, and three 
stanzas at the end “Concluye el autor.” Minor changes have been 
made in the initial acrostic, the carta, and a considerable number 
of lines- have been interpolated throughout the work as a whole. 
The earliest known version of this edition is that of Sevilla, 1502. 

Many problems have arisen, however, about the persons who 
elaborated the Celestina. In the carta, supposedly by the author 
himself, the reader is told that he found the first auto in Salamanca 
and completed the work in some fifteen days of vacation. But the 
problem of who added the five acts of the 1502 Sevilla editions still 
remains, not to mention the additional prologue and changes in ac- 
companying verses. Scholars have attributed in varying degrees 
everything not found in the 1499 Burgos edition to Proaza, the cor- 
rectory. Miss Penney sees him as the author of his own final 
verses, of course, and feels that, with or without the connivance of 
Fernando de Rojas, he may have had a hand in the Acrostic an- 
nouncing Rojas as author (pp. 2,11). This is a conservative ap- 
proach to the problem. The reviewer’s dissertation on Alonso de 
Proaza at Columbia University, 1952, shows in a detailed study of 
Proaza’s own works, including several editions of Lull’s philo- 
sophical treatises, that he was an unusually conscientious editor 
not given to gratuitous intervention in the material at hand. Fur- 
thermore, though an author of original poems, Proaza hardly had 
the creative ability to add successfully to the original sixteen-act 
Comedia. 

The Bodmer Incunabulum, Toledo [Pedro Hagenbach? ], 1500, 
is quite significant to the reviewer since it is the one early edition 
of the Comedia not considered by him in his study on Proaza. In 
Juan Joffre’s 1514 Tragicomedia (printed in Valencia at a time 
when Proaza was active in that city) one finds that a stanza has 
been added to Proaza’s verses at the end, previously omitted by an 
earlier printer, perhaps, to make the colophon fit the last page. 
But, most important of all, there appeared in the final stanza a 
statement that the work was first printed in Salamanca in 1500, 
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Such an edition unfortunately has never been found. Thus, the 
verses of the corrector seem to appear for the first time in the 
Sevilla, 1501, Comedia. Proaza’s own background, however, points 
to Salamanca as the starting point of his literary career, and cer- 
tain linguistic evidence in his verses would show that an interme- 
diate edition between the one of Burgos, 1499, and Sevilla, 1501, 
must have existed. It was decided, then, that as far as the Celes- 
tina was concerned Proaza may never have been in Sevilla, a fact 
previously assumed to be obvious; this belief has been strength- 
ened by the appearance of his verses in the 1500 Toledo version. 
That the Sevilla 1501 edition reproduced Proaza’s verses with 
some care is apparent on comparing two lines of that printing with 
the one in Valencia by Joffre, whom Proaza knew personally. Ref- 
erence is to the following: 


abrie los palacios del triste pluton 


SO POR ORE OH OPEC NOLO. O™ OW OURO ® CL OF O06 
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Such imperfect tense forms are fairly common, even in the liter- 
ary language of the early sixteenth century, but they do not appear 
anywhere in the text of the early Celestinas; only in the Valencia 
1514 and Sevilla 1501 editions are both lines printed precisely 
alike, as far as the peculiarities are concerned. The more modern 
imperfect tense form abyria is substituted, and sometimes abvir is 
given for abrie; tienen usually appears instead of tenien. This ob- 
servation also applies to the 1500 Toledo printing. The evidence 
adduced here seems to be in keeping with the typographical evi- 
dence provided by Miss Penney. She shows that Hagenbach, Toledo, 
1500, and Polono, Sevilla, 1501, on the whole copied typographically 
the editio princeps of Basilea, Burgos, 1499 (p. 6). 


Their style in typesetting, placement of calderones, er- 
rors in spelling in general are those of Fadrique [de Ba- 
silea| — with a few added. In the numbering of the chap- 
ters, ordinals are used until the thirteenth. Then Fadri- 
que first employed the cardinal and spelled Sosia both as 
“sosias” and “sosia.” Hagenbach and Polono slavishly 
followed. That typesetters of Burgos, Toledo, Salamanca, 
and Sevilla should think exactly alike is not an impossibi- 
lity; improbable only are their certain unexplainable co- 
incidences — unless they were faithful copiers. 


As can be seen, Miss Penney evidently accepts the thesis of a 
Salamanca edition. It should be added that the 1499 editio princeps 
had no verses by the corrector. The probable source for these in 
the Comedias of Hagenbach, 1500, and Polono, 1501, would be the 
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1500 Salamanca edition, presumably a complete twenty-one act 
Tragicomedia, but Polono did not come to printing the full length 
version for a year or so, Perhaps, these printers may have felt 
that the added parts were spurious, or, more likely, that it was 
cheaper to print the sixteen auto version which probably sold just 
as well in their communities. The fact that Polono copied the 1500 
Toledo edition, which basically reproduced the 1499 Burgos Come - 
dia, would explain why the 1500 Salamanca Tragicomedia, if such 
it was, did not influence his 1501 Sevilla Comedia. Miss Penney’s 
findings go a long way toward answering the question raised by the 
reviewer in his dissertation concerning Polono’s apparent ignor- 
ance of a Salamanca 1500 Tragicomedia. 

Certain woodcuts in the early editions tell a similar story. 
The 1514 Valencia edition of Juan Joffre contains woodcuts of a 
different family from that of the earlier versions. The Valencian 
printing is based on the hypothetical 1500 Salamanca edition. Even 
as late as the 1590 Salamanca printing this tradition survives, and 
Miss Penney feels that the woodcuts in this book may represent 
those of the 1500 Salamanca form (pp. 23-25). Woodcuts were 
sometimes reused for long periods or were rather slavishly copied 
by the printers of new editions. There would seem to be, then, a 
separate Aragonese series: that of Juan Joffre, Valencia, 1514, 
and that of Carlos Amoros, Barcelona, 1525 (pp. 25, 99-100). This 
is contrary to the strict rectilinear arrangement of all editions by 
Foulché-Delbosc (“L’Edition princeps de la Tragicomedia,” Revue 
Hispanique, LXXVII (1930), 549-550) which the reviewer in his own 
study had found suspect. Miss Penney does sometimes use Foul- 
ché-Delbosc’s system of lettering for reference, and in order to 
avoid confusion, it might have been well to reproduce the French 
Hispanist’s list, although her treatment of the early editions is 
quite independent, Nowhere is this fact more evident than in her 
study of several printings with Salamanca or Sevilla imprints 
which Foulché-Delbosc and others had considered spurious Italian 
printings. Certain misspellings might give that indication, but 
Miss Penney is inclined to see in them pirated editions actually 
printed in Spain (pp. 39-40, 98, passim). Particularly valuable in 
this respect is a lengthy analysis of the dubious Salamanca 1502 
edition (pp. 33-40). In her conclusions she states (pp. 39-40): 


In defense of a Spanish authenticity are a few facts. 
The watermarks and the size are correct for Spanish 
books; the types resemble strongly, if they are not identi- 
cal with, those attributed to Juan de Porras at Salamanca 
in the Leyes de Madrid (Haebler 356 bis), book unques- 
tioned. Many of these blocks as well as recuttings were 
used for years afterward in Spain, For instance, they are 
to be found in the printings of Bartolomé Torres Naharro 
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as reproduced by Dr. Gillet (v. 1, plates 53, 42, 44 [Pro- 
palladia and other works |) and in the pliegos sueltos re- 
produced by Castaneda and Huarte, pliegos attributed by 
them to Burgos and the press of Felipe de Junta, grand- 
son of Fadrique de Basilea (Hergueta p. 113). Other plie- 
gos in this Library, also attributable to Felipe de Junta, 
have these illustrations. 


A typical bibliographical point clarified is that of the publisher 
of the various Sevilla, 1502, Celestinas which are definitely au- 
thentic. The majority of bibliographers have always ascribed these 
to Jacobo Cromberger, but Miss Penney shows quite plausibly that 
Cromberger did not begin printing until 1503, a few months after 
he had married the widow of Menardo Ungut, former partner of 
Stanislao Polono who printed the 1501 Comedia (pp. 16-17). 

One of the more knotty problems which Miss Penney attempts 
to unravel is that of the authorship of the first auto of the Celes- 
tina which Rojas claimed he had found at Salamanca. An aunt of 
Rojas’ wife, Leonor Alvarez, was Catalina Lucena de Montalban, 
She was the daughter of the Jewish printer Juan de Lucena, who, 
perhaps to avoid the Holy Office, fled to Italy by way of Portugal 
around 1481. Miss Penney wonders if this printer might then have 
contacted the prothonotary of the same name who was the author of 
the Vita beata. Then she asks the question, “Could it be possible 
that the original manuscript for the Celestina had been brought to 
Catalina’s father and that the first hypothetical edition [prior to 
the known editio princeps, Burgos, 1499] was printed by him?” 
(p. 11). 

This is an interesting relationship, but it is doubtful that Rojas 
had much contact with Leonor Alvarez around 1500 when the early 
editions of the Celestina were being printed; she would have been 
only ten years old in 1500 since she was fifty-one in 1541 when the 
supposed author died. It is true that Luis de Lucena, son of the 
Roman prothonotary, was a student at Salamanca at the end of the 
fifteenth century, as Miss Penney mentions elsewhere (p, 126). 

The Fernando de Rojas who is mentioned in sixteenth century 
documents as the author of the Celestina was active in Talavera de 
la Reina. Ina Probanza de Hidalguia de Sangre of his grandson 
dated May 9, 1584, it is stated by a townsman, speaking of the 
grandfather, that “they say that he composed the Celestina” (p- 10). 
Miss Penney finds this statement vague to the point of hearsay; 
there exists another document known to her but not cited in this 
connection, the Process of the Holy Office published by Serrano y 
Sanz, in which the accused, Rojas’ father-in-law, states that his 
son-in-law “compuso a Melibea” (“Noticias biograficas de Fer- 
nando de Rojas, autor de la Celestina, y del impresor Juan de Lu- 
cena,” Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, VI (1902), 247). 
This document is dated 1525. 
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When Fernando de Rojas died in 1541, he left a testament in 
which are listed the books in his library. Miss Penney points out 
that many of the source books of the Celestina are absent. She 
also conjectures that the “libro de Calisto” listed may be the 1500 
Toledo edition (p. 125). There is an inconsistency here, because 
this fact would mean that Rojas did not have the complete twenty- 
one act Tragicomedia. The authoress is a little vague about the 
number of autos contained in the Bodmer 1500 incunabulum, but 
she implies that it had sixteen and that the hypothetical Salamanca 
Tragicomedia of the same year had the full twenty-one (pp. 2-3). 
The reviewer is inclined to agree, but it is unfortunate that Miss 
Penney did not state anywhere in her introduction or itemized de- 
scriptions precisely how many acts are contained in the Toledo 
Comedia. In any event, the reference to the “libro de Calisto” in 
the testament of the Fernando de Rojas who died in 1541 presents 
a problem, 

The bibliography of the present study is quite ample. Only oc- 
casionally does it seem that further information may have been 
added. A case in point is the reference to a 1502 Sevilla Tragico- 
media purchased by Ferdinand Columbus in Rome, 1515, according 
to the facsimile of the old manuscript catalogue of the sixteenth 
century. Miss Penney states that “this book should be found in the 
Biblioteca Colombina, Sevilla” (p. 97). However, a Catalogo de sus 
libros impresos (1888-1948, 7 vols.) has been prepared of all ex- 
tant books in the Biblioteca Colombina, and there is no reference 
to a Tragicomedia or Celestina by Fernando de Rojas, a fact which 
is easily ascertained, 

In conclusion, it should be said that Miss Penney’s study will 
remain the basic reference work dealing with editions of the 
Celestina and related problems for a long time to come, It isa 
worthy sequel to the two volumes she has published previously of 
books printed before 1601 in the Hispanic Society and books printed 
1601-1700 in the same Library. 


Syracuse University D. W. McPHEETERS 
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GENERAL Los Angeles, 1952, x, 223 p.[Bib- 
liogr. 225-230]. (Univ. of Cali- 
Frank, Jerome: Fate and freedom, fornia.) 


a philosophy for free Americans, 
rev.ed., Boston [1953], viii, 376 
p. (The Beacon Press.) 

Das Schweizer Buch. Le livre 
suisse. Il libro svizzero, [ Zii- 
rich], 1953, 163 p. (The Swiss 
Booksellers’ and Publisher’s As- 
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rich, 8.) [ Bibliography. ] 
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(Stockholm studies in modern 
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Marilla, E. L.: The central prob- 
lem of “Paradise Lost”: The fall 
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lang. and lit., XV.) 

Rossing, Karl-Johan: Letters of 
Henry Handel Richardson to Net- 
tie Palmer, Uppsala [1953], 43 p. 
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Cohen Gustave, ed.: Nativités et 
LINGUISTICS moralités liégeoises du Moyen- 
Age, publiées avec une intr. et 
Bolinger, Dwight, L.: The life and des notes, préf.de Gustave Char- 
death of words, in The American lier, Bruxelles, 1953, xiv, 334 p. 
scholar, Summer, 1953, p. 323- etvi planches. (Académie Royale 
339. de Belgique. Classe des Lettres. 
Mémoires. Extrait 2€ sér., t. 

XII, fasc. 1.) 

COMPARATIVE LITERATURE Demorest, Jean: Dans Pascal. Es- 
sai en partant deson style, [ Par- 
Lindstrom, Th. S.: Tolstor en is, 1953], 198 p. (Les Editions 
France (1886-1910), pref. par de Minuit, 7 rue Bernard-Palissy.) 


J.-M. Carré. Paris, 1952. (Inst. 
d’Etudes Slaves de 1l’Univ. de 


Paris.) ITALIAN 
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poets, Andrey Biely and the Rus- Corso, Ida e Guiseppe: Claudio 
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del loro romanzo d’amore, 21 
Dic. 1953, Milano (Corso Genova, 
15.) in Collezione Cornudese di- 
rettada Giuseppe Corso, Quader- 
no n°, 11, La fiaba pid bella, 
1953, 56 p. il. 

Fucilla, Joseph G.: Studies and 
Notes (literary and historical), 
Napoli, Roma [1953], 419 p. (Is- 
tituto Editoriale del Mezzogior- 
no.) [Se anuncian como comple- 
mento dos vol. en espanol que 
apareceran en breve: Relacicnes 
literarias hispano-italianas y 
Apuntes para la historia del pe- 
trarquismo en Espana.| 

Secchi, Nicolo: Self-interest, 
transl. by William Reynes, edited 
by Helen Andrews Kaufman, Seat- 
tle, 1953, xxix, 106 p. (Univ. of 
Washington Press). [“Apleasant 
Italian comedie, L’Interesse, 
1587, transl. into English (XVII 
century), and edited from the ms. 
with introd., notes and appendix. ] 

Laterza: Catalogo délla Casa Edi- 
trice Gius. Laterza & Figli, 
Bari, 1954, 229 p. il. 


PORTUGUESE 


Figueiredo, Fidelinode: Um colec- 
cionador de angustias, Lisboa, 
[1953], 325 p. Guimaraes & Ca., 
Editores. [El eximio historiador 
literario y pensador portugués 
“nos da la reconstituci6n de una 
vida humana, impregnada de emo- 
cién y de ansiedad filosdfica.” 
Puede llamarsele el Unamuno 
portugués. Su libro es mejor que 
una autobiografia, que una novela, 
una confesidn o unas memorias. 
“El autor cuenta episodios y anéc- 
dotas ejemplares, junto con algu- 
nos ensayos breves, con los que 
teje lahistoria de un hombre an- 
gustiado por las contingencias de 
la vida y por la crisis espiritual 
contemporanea. Todo segtn un 
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riguroso orden cronoldgico, des- 
de la infancia y las primeras 
letras a través de variadas y 
graves situaciones, hasta la mu- 
erte. Los mayores problemas y 
los mayores dolores ocupan la 
existencia del protagonista de 
este libro extrano; un protago- 
nista Gnico, a pesarde sus varias 
encarnaciones.” El estilo es tan 
elegante y cristalino como las 
ideas sutiles y finas, y el fondo 
emotivo y angustioso. ] 
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Ankeria, Juho: Das Verhaltnis der 
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Uppsala, 1951, 109-150. 

Folejewski, Zbigniew: Sur laques- 
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gues slaves, Uppsala, 1951, 6 p. 
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Struve, Gleb: A Russian European 
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Bataillon, M.: Dr. Andrés Laguna, 
Peregrinaciones de Pedro de Ur- 
demalas (muestra de una edici6én 
comentada). (De la NRFH, 1952, 
VI, 121-137.) [Cambia el titulo 
de “Viaje de Turqufa” publicado 
hasta ahora bajo el nombre de 
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Cristdbal de Villaldén, y lo atri- 
buye mas resueltamente que en 
1937 a Andrés Laguna. “Pero — 
anade - mucho mas importante, 
a mi ver, que el cambio de autor 
es el cambio de categoria litera- 
ria de la obra... una estupenda 
novela realista . . . [en vez de 
una] autobiografia de un huma- 
nista.” Y termina: “Ojala los 
profesores de literatura espanola 
vayan convenciéndose de que que- 
dapor descubrir una obra maes- 
tra del género novelesco; pues 
no bastara con una edicién ano- 
tada para aquilatar sus valores.” 
Bataillon, M.: ¢Melancolia rena- 
centista o melancoliajudia? (So- 
bretiro de “Estudios Hispanicos: 
Homenaje a A.M. Huntington, 
Wellesley, Mass., 1952, p. 39-50.) 
[ Cita una obra aun inédita de Jorge 
de Montemayor, Didlogo spiritual, 
conservada en la Biblioteca de 
Evora, y descubierta por Mario 
Martins. Luego agrega mas cor- 
respondencias entre El Abencer- 
vaje y Ausencia y soledad de 
amor de Antonio de Villegas, a 
las que ya habia encontrado F. 
Lépez Estrada en su “Estudio y 
texto de lanarraci6n pastoril ‘Au- 
sencia y soledad de amor' del 
Inventario de Villegas,” BAE, 
1949, XXIV, 99-133, lo que les 
lleva a ambos a atribuir a Ville- 
gas la paternidad de El Abencer- 
raje. 

Bataillon, M.: Nécrologie: Pedro 
Salinas (1892-1951). (Del BHi, 
1952, p. 112-115.) 

Bataillon, M.: Résumé des cours 
de 1951-1952, I: La découverte 
spirituelle du Nouveau Monde par 
les Espagnols du XVI® siécle; II: 
Ladocumentation et 1’élaboration 
littéraire du Viaje de Turquia de 
Andrés Laguna. (Extrait de 1’ An- 
nuaire du Collége de France, 
1952, LII, 276-286.) 

Chavarri, Jorge M.: The role of 
Spanish in area studies. (Repr. 


from School and society, [1953], 
LXXVII, 356-358.) 

Espla, Carlos: Don Amadeu Hur- 
tado, un liberal europeu, introd. 
por A. M. Sbert, México, D. F., 
1952, 29 p. 

Green, Otis H.: The abode of the 
blest in Garcilaso’s Egloga pri- 
mera. (De Romance philology, 
1953, VI, 272-278.) 

Hayes, Francis C.: Lope de Vega 
and the common man, reprinted 
from South Atlantic studies for 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, Washington, 
D.C., 1953. [Juan del Pueblo se 
encuentra, en todas sus varieda- 
des, en las obras de Lope de Vega, 
con su folklore propio. El gran 
dramaturgo exalt6o al hombre del 
pueblo en toda ocasion. ] 

Letras, villancicos y romances cu- 
riosos sobre el misterio.. . del 
nacimiento de... Jesu Christo, 
para cantar la noche de Navidad 

. compuesto por Francisco de 
Avila, vecino de la villa de Ma- 
drid. Impressas... en Cuenca, 
en casa de Bartolomé de Selma, 
8p. [Ed. facsimile de 300 ejem- 
plares numerados, no venales, 
que el Sr. D. Antonio Pérez y 
Gomez dedica a sus amigos como 
recuerdo en las Pascuas de Na- 
vidad de 1953. | 

Longhurst, JohnE.: Luther and the 
Spanish Inquisition: the case of 
Diego de Uceda, 1528-1529, Albu- 
querque, 1953, 76 p. (Univ. of 
New Mexico Publ. in History, 5.) 

Marti i Muntaner, F.: Catalans, 
Catalunya, In memoriam: I. Luis 
Companys; XIII® aniversari del 
seu afusellament. Bogota, 1953, 
6 p. (Comunitat Catalana de Co- 
lombia.) [Trad. al castellano por 
F. de S. aguilo. | 

Montesinos, J. F.: Algunos proble- 
mas del Romancero nuevo. (De 
Romance philology, S. Griswold 
Morley Testimonial, 1953, VI, 
231-247. [“Loque en tiempos se 
llamé Romancero artistico y 
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ahora, no sé si con mayor pro- 
piedad terminologica, empieza a 
designarse como Romancero nue- 
vo.” Se habla por primera vez 
de la generacion de 1580. ] 

Morreale, Margherita: Sobre al- 
gunas acepciones de “extrafo” 
y su valor ponderativo. (De la 
RFE, 1952, XXXVI, 310-317.) 
[Envio de la autora. | 

Olguin, Manuel: The theory of 
Spanish realism in Mila y Revil- 
la. (Repr. from MLQ, 1953, XIV, 
298-310.) 

Rios de Garcia Lorca, Laura de 
los: Cuentos de Clarin, Boston, 
New York [1954], xxvi, 193 p. il. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) [ Excelente 
ed. escolar para estudiantes ade- 
lantados, con Advertencia, in- 
trod., bibliogr., notas y vocabu- 
lario. SelecciOn de sus cuentos 
menos conocidos, algunos de el- 
los sumamente largos (‘Super- 
cheria’ tiene 50 pags.), mas bien 
novelas cortas, de profunda ideo- 
logia. Las dificultades de su len- 
guaje, aclaradas por valiosas no- 
tas. Admirable la biografia y 
estudio critico ‘Leopoldo Alas y 
Clarin’ por la editora, que ha 
hecho gala de su gran cultura, 
penetrante espiritu critico y fina 
sensibilidad, en un estilo elegan- 
te, terso y fluido. | 

Shoemaker, W.H.: Resena critica 
de Propalladia and other works 
of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, 
vol. III, Notes, ed. by Joseph E. 
Gillet, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
1951, vii, 891 p. [From Rom. 
rev., 1953, XLIV, 139-145. “Gil- 
let’s vol. III of ‘Notes’ of critical 
commentary tohis exemplary ed- 
ition of the works of Torres Na- 
harrois extraordinarily impres- 
sive inquantity and overwhelming 
in the wide extent and variety of 
its necessarily heterogeneous 
contents. Thick as the Academy 
Dictionary, its nearly 900 closely 
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packed pages ... bulge with the 
most substantial yet choicest col- 
lection of Hispanic Renaissance 
lore, predominantly linguistic, 
but alsoculturally miscellaneous 
and richly so.” | 

Shoemaker, W. H.: Resenas de La 
biblioteca de Benito Pérez Gal- 
dos,catalogo razonado, precedido 
de un estudio, por H. Chonon 
Berkowitz, Ed. El Museo Canario, 
1951, 227 p., y de Galdos en Ca- 
narias (1843-1862), por José Pé- 
rez Vidal, El Museo Canario, 
(Las Palmas, 1952), 146 p. (Ti- 
radas aparte de Hisp.vrev., 1953, 
XXI, 353-358.) 


HISPANIC-AMERICA 


Camacho, Panfilo D.: Marti y el 
partido revolucionario cubano, 
La Habana, 1953, 22 p. (Acad. de 
la Hist. de Cuba.) 

Chacon y Calvo, José Ma.: El P. 
Varela y su apostolado, La Haba- 
na, 1953, 40 p. (Unesco.) 

Cruz, Sor Juana Inés de la: Pri- 
mero sueno, texto con introd. y 
notas, Buenos Aires, 1953, 87 p. 
(Univ. de Buenos Aires. Fac. de 
Filosofia y Letras. Seccidn de 
Lit. Iberoamericana.) [Introd. 
Nota prel. por G. Moldenhauer, 
de la Univ. Nac. del Litoral. Los 
dos estudios a manera de prélogo 
se han extraido el primero de la 
introd. de K. Vossler a su ed. y 
trad. alemana del “Primero sue- 
fo” y el segundo, del ensayo de 
interpretaciOn psicoldgica y crf- 
ticade L. Pfandl. Sigue el poema 
en silvas de Sor Juana editado por 
laSecci6n de Lit. Iberoamericana 
con la colaboraci6on de Juan Car- 
los Merlo bajo la direcci6én del 
Sr. Moldenhauer. Por ultimo, 
nueve ps. de notas y tres de bi- 
bliograffa, Excelente edicion.) 
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Entralgo, Elias: Un humoroide 
[ sic] en la presidencia del Ate- 
neo de la Habana, 1953,42p. (Se- 


parata de la rev. Universidad de 


la Habana.) [Se trata del humo- 
rismo en general y en particular 
del de Rafael Fernandez de Cas- 
tro. | 

Filosofia y Sociedad, ciclo de con- 
ferencias a cargo de la Sociedad 
Cubana de Filosofia, La Habana, 
1953, 252 p. (Unesco.) [Merce- 
des Garcia Tuduri, Humberto 
Pinera Llera, Rosaura Garcia 
Tuduri, Dionisio de Lara Min- 
guez, Maximo Castro Turbiano, 
Francisco Ichaso, Pedro V. Aja. | 
Holguin y Caro, Margarita: Los 
Caros en Colombia, su fe, su pa- 
triotismo, su amor, 24 ed., Bo- 
gota, 1953, 337 p. il con retratos. 
(Instituto [de] Caro y Cuervo.) 
[Documentos del archivo de la 
Sra. Margarita Caro de Holguin. 
Publicados en 1942 en una redu- 
cida ed. defamiliay reproducidos 
ahora complementados con algu- 
nos otros. “El apellido de Caro 
es grato a las musas,” desde el 
poeta latino Tito Lucrecio Caro, 
romano, hasta José Eusebio y 
Miguel Antonio Caro, pasando por 
Anibal Caro, italiano: Rodrigo 
Caro, espanol, Maria Caro, poeti- 
sa espanola, Francisco Javier 
Caro, gaditano (juzgado favora- 
blemente por Menéndez Pelayo), 
tronco de los Caros de Colombia. 
Se publicancartas y algunas poe- 
sias inéditas. ] 

Junco, Alfonso: Presencia y tras- 
cendencia de Hispano-América. 
Trasmision de la Radiodifusora 
Nacional de Venezuela, Caracas, 
8 de julio de 1953. X2 Conferen- 
cia Interamericana, 5 p.Justiz y 
del Valle, Tomas de: Mayo19 de 
1895, discurso, La Habana, 1953, 
30 p. (Acad. de la Hist. de Cuba.) 
[José Marti. ] 

Lespervanche Parparcén, René: 
José Marti. Discurso. Homenaje 


del Consejode la Organizaci6én de 
los Estados. Americanos. Unién 
Panamericana, 1953, 21 p. 

Le-Roy y Galvez, Luis Felipe: 
Bosquejo hist6rico del Hospital 
de San Francisco de Paula, La 
Habana, 1953, 37 p. (Acad. de la 
Hist. de Cuba.) [Presentado por 
Manuel I. Mesa Rodrfguez.] [L6- 
pez, José Antonio] : X? Conferen- 
cia Intéramericana, Radiocomu- 
nicaciones, Caracas, 22 abril 
1953, 12 p. (Apartado, 5205, Cor- 
reos del Este, D. F.) 

Lopez Chinas, Gabriel: Los tela- 
res ilusos, poemas, México, 1953, 
29 p. (Gear.) [Milpa Alta, Zapo- 
tecas, Tehuantepec. | 

{Marti, José]: Camino heroico, 
La Habana, 1953,65p. (Comisi6n 
Nacional del Centenario y del 
monumento a Marti.) 

Monguid, Luis: Las estéticas na- 
tivistas en la poesia peruana re- 
ciente. (De la Revista Ibérica, 
Univ. of Utah, 1953, I, Oct., 25- 
37.) [Nueva revista con untitulo 
muy apropiado. | 

Oroz, R.: “La carreta chilena su- 
rea.” (Separata del Homenaje a 
Fritz Krtiger, I, Univ. Nac. de 
Cuyo, Mendoza, Argentina, 1952, 
p. 365-388 y xxvi lams.) [Bibliogr. 
p. 387-388. ] 

Ortiz, Fernando: Marti y las ra- 
zas, La Habana, 1953, 33 p. (Con- 
ferencia.) 

Pérez de Acevedo, Roberto: Edel- 
mira Guerra “Esperanza del Va- 
lle”, La Habana, 1953, 31 p. (Acad. 
de la Hist. de Cuba). [ Presen- 
tado por Gonzalo de Quesada y 
Miranda. ] 


Quesada, Félixde: Reminiscencias 


(1947-1952), La Habana, 1953, 46 
p. [Poesias incoherentes. | 
Remos y Rubio, JuanJ.: Hidalgo, el 
fundador, La Habana, 1953, 30 p. 
(Acad. de la Hist. de Cuba.) 
Rodriguez-Embil, Luis: José Mar- 
ti, el santo de América, estudio 
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critico biografico, primer pre- 
mio, La Habana, 1941, 263 p. 
Torres-Rioseco, A.: Ensayos so- 
bre literatura latino [sic] ame- 
ricana, Berkeley [1953], 209 p. 
(Univ. of California, Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica. México, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, Lon- 
don.) [Todos los temas tratande 
literatura hispanoamericana; por 
lo tanto cuadra mal el titulo de 
“Jatinoamericana”, y nos extrana 
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su uso porun autor chileno y por 
una instituciOn mejicana. El li- 
bro ha sido impreso en Méjico. | 

La Unesco y los problemas de la 
educacion, ciclo de conferencias, 
La Habana, 1953, 183 p. [Ana 
Echegoyen, Medardo Vitier, An- 
tonio Santovenia, Félix Lizaso, 
Juan Jacobo Doger, Diego Gonza- 
lez, Ana Maria Larraz, Carlos 
Iniguez. } 


PERIODICALS 


Anales de la Academia Nacional de 
Artes y Letras, La Habana, 1951. 
(Publ. en 1953). Miguel Angel 
Carbonell: “Esquema de Rafael 
Marquina”, Discurso lefdo en la 
sesiOn solemne del 24 de enero 
de 1951, en la que se celebro la 
entrada de Rafael Marquina enla 
Academia. El presidente de ésta, 
el eximio poeta Carbonell, dio la 
bienvenida al recipiendario enun 
poema en prosa fraternal y ad- 
mirativo, haciendo resaltar que 
dos patrias, Espana y Cuba, reci- 
ben la devocion de su hijo Mar- 
quina, hispano-cubano que ha ido 
a Cuba a ofrendar lo mejorde su 
talento y lo diafano de suespiritu. 
Evoca a su hermano Eduardo, 
bajo cuya égida se desarrollé la 
carrera literaria de Rafael, de 
quien hace una justa semblanza, 
calificandolo de ciudadano de dos 
mundos, que vuelca su alma de 
poeta, creyente, sonador, de li- 
rismos desbordantes de inspira- 
cion.— AcontinuaciOn se imprime 
el discurso de ingreso de Rafael 
Marquina, titulado “Mi hermano 
y yo”, tema sugerido por Carbo- 
nell. No se podra de hoy en ade- 
lante llevar a cabo un estudio de 
la vida y del espiritu de Eduardo 
Marquina sin leer y tener muy 
presente este brillante y autori- 


zado discurso, repleto de nove- 
dades para el bidgrafo y el cri- 
tico del gran poeta autor de “En 
Flandes se ha puesto el sol”. Es 
ademas una _ autobiografia del 
hermano menor, poeta en prosa, 
colaborador de la obra de criti- 
ca literaria, poco conocida, de 
Eduardo, publicada en el diario, 
“La Publicidad”, de Barcelona, 
bajo el seudénimo de “Suasus”. 
Luego, siguid Rafael independien- 
temente redactando las criticas 
con el seud6énimo de “Farfarello”. 
Estos articulos de Farfarello 
merecieron los elogios del cri- 
tico y poeta Enrique Diez-Canedo, 
quien ignoraba el nombre del au- 
tor. Mas tarde, después de una 
polémica con los criticastros, 
abandono Rafael el seudénimo y 
uso suverdadero e ilustre apelli- 
do, por exhortaciOon de su hermano 
en una carta publica, en la que 
enumeraba los méritos literarios 
sdlidos y brillantes, el buenjuicio 
y vasta cultura con que contaba 
ya el joven escritor”. Desde en- 
tonces — escribe Rafael — en una 
igual vocaciOn letrada, anduvi- 
mos, por el ancho panorama de 
la vida literaria, muy distintos 
caminos . . . han sido distintas 
nuestras dedicaciones especifi- 
cas e incluso nuestras actitudes 
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ideoldgicas y nuestros credos 
politicos”. No obstante, poetas 
ambos: Eduardo, el poeta en 
verso y Rafael, el poetaenprosa. 

Annales du Centre Universitaire 
Méditerranéen, 1952, V. - Robert 
Kemp: Maeterlinck et son théatre. 
— A. Maurois: L’ Académie Fran- 
caise. — J. Sarrailh: LaSorbonne. 
— Auguste Valensin: Une traduc- 
tion nouvelle de la Divine Comé- 
die. -— Maurice Mignon: Dante 
éducateur. — P. Deffontaines: Ibi- 
za, la plus petite des [les Ba- 
léares: leshommes et leuwstra- 
vaux. — Ch. Braibant: Les Ar- 
chives Nationales - Jules Ro- 
mains: L’Ecole Normale Supé- 
rieure. — P. Montel: Un grand 
foyer spirituel du monde: 
V UNESCO. — P. Lepine: L’Insti- 
tut Pasteur. — A. Billy: L’Aca- 
démie Goncourt. 

Annales de 1’ Université de Paris, 
1953, n°, spécial: Deuxiéme Cen- 
tenaire de 1’Encyclopédie, 268 p. 
il. [Célébré par 1l’Université de 
Paris parune série de conféren- 
ces de Thomas, Broglie, Roques, 
Lefebvre, Binet, Bédarida et au- 
tres.] — NOS, 1-2. - L’Institut 
des Hautes Etudes d’Amérique 
latine [sic]. Discurso del Rec- 
tor de ia Universidad de Paris, 
M. Jean Sarrailh. [Téngase en 
cuenta que las razas indias de 
Ibero-América y la negra de 
Haitf no son latinas. Lo tnico 
latino es lo Espanol y Portugués, 
es decir lo lIbero.] — Nécrologie: 
M. Gaspard Delpy, professeur de 
langue et littérature hispaniques. 
— Le premier Bulletin de 1’As- 
sociation Internationale des Uni- 
versités. Bureau: 19, avenue 
Kleber, Paris, 16. - Gabriel 
Jackson: Joaquin Costa et les 
problemes de 1’Espagne moder- 
ne, tesis d’Univ. (Toulouse), 222 
p., dactylographiée. 

Annali della Biblioteca Governativa 


e libreria Civica di Cremona, 
1951," (1952) fV,; NOS: i4,2:2) 3. 
Maria Matilde Bassi Costa: Le 
origini dello studio di Pavia, for- 
mazione della Scuola di Pavia 
nell’Alto Medio Evo. 

Boletim Geral do Ultramar, Lisboa, 
1952, XXVIII, nO. 330. (Rua de 
Sao Pedro de Alcantara, 81.) — 
Antonio A. de Andrade: Artes e 
letras do Ultramar. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, México, 1953, XXIV, n°. 
3. Nota necrologica: Francisco 
Gamoneda, 1873-1953, por J. Ig- 
nacio Rubio Mané. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
NaciOn, Santo Domingo, 1953, 
XVI, n°. 78. 

Boletin [de la] Comisi6én Nacional 
Cubana de la UNESCO, 1952, I. 
nO, 11. Cursos y conferencias 
por Rafael Marquina. — 1953, n°. 
3. 

Bulletin of the Comediantes, 1953, 
V,n°. 2. — J. E. Keller: A tenta- 
tive classification for themes in 
the ‘comedia’. - [E. W. Hesse]: 
Work in progress, doctoral dis- 
sertations; id. completed. — J.H. 
Parker and A.G. Reichenberger: 
Acurrent bibliography of foreign 
publ. dealing with the ‘comedia’. 
- C. Bruerton: More on Lopean 
chronology. [Sobre el libro 
Teatros y comediantes sevillanos 
del siglo XVI por C. Lopez Mar- 
tinez, que ya figura con su con- 
tenido enla Bibliografia de la lit. 
esp., por H. Seris, p. 300, no. 
2690a. Bruerton detalla oportu- 
namente el interesante texto do- 
cumental.] -— W. Poesse: Sug- 
gestions for editing a ‘comedia’, 
dieresis and ligature. - G. E. 
Wade: More on Monroy y Silva. 

Cahiers de 1’Association Interna- 
tionale des Etudes Francaises 
publiés avec le concours de 
l’UNESCO, 1952, nO, 2, Paris, 
(2€), 65 rue de Richelieu. - G. 
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Chinard: L’Encyclopédie et le 


rayonnement de l’esprit encyclo-.~ 


pédique en Amérique. - Jean 
Sarrailh: Note sur ]’Encyclope- 
die en Espagne. — Theses de lit- 
térature francaise, Universites 
de Grande -Bretagne, 1939-1949. 
Comparative literature, 1953, V, 
nO, 3: — La leyenda de Bécquer 
Creed en Dios y su presunta 
fuente francesa, por Maria Rosa 
Lida de Malkiel. [No esta de 
acuerdo con el trabajo de A. H. 
Krappe (1952) y niega, basada en 
razones muy bien fundadas, la 
influencia de Victor Hugo.] - 
Resena excelente y extensa por 
A.. G. Reichenberger del libro 
Juan de Mena, poeta del prerre- 
nacimiento espanol por Maria 
Rosa Lida de Malkiel. [ “Mena, 
until recently cliché-judged as 
the Spanisn Ennius and the imi- 
tator of Dante and Lucan, and up- 
braided for his abundant Latinis- 
mus invocabulary and syntax, has 
now received his full share of 
historical justice”. “Mena is the 
foremost poet of aperiod of tran- 
sition between the Libro de buen 
amor and Garcilaso, an epoch 
which is’no longer “Middle Ages” 
and not yet “Renaissance.” “The 
section on language and style 
should become a model for sim- 
ilar studies of other authors, of 
which there is a great need.” | 
French studies, Oxford, 1953, VII, 
nO. 4, — Jean Pierre Richard: 
L’expérience sensible de Ver- 
laine. — John Fox: The date and 
composition of Villon’s Testa- 
ment, - W. F. Moore: The world 
of La Rochefoucauld’s Maximes. 
Hispania, 1954, XXXVII, no, 1, - 
Juan R. Castellano: Un nuevo co- 
medidgrafo espanol: Antonio 
Buero Vallejo. [Ha surgido un 
nuevo dramaturgo de potente, 
vigorosa y original venaque esta 
renovando elteatroespanol. Este 
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teatro se halla, segin Sainz de 
Robles (Teatro espanol, 1950-51, 
Madrid, 1952, p. 12), enlasiguien- 
teinfimasituacién: “Pocas obras 
excelentes ...; muchisimasde- 
leznables, rancias de tema y de 
forma, desvergonzadamente se- 
niles; . . . contumacia de los au- 
tores consagrados . en las 
manas y tretas mas repudiables 
. } carencia casi angustiosa 
de buenos intérpretes ... impo- 
sibilidad para los autores noveles 
de conquistar los escenarios”. 
Los ha conquistado de golpe y 
con un éxito enorme, Buero Valle- 
jo, comedidgrafo de ideas libe- 
rales y democraticas. “Es de 
los pocos dramaturgos espanoles 
de hoy que prometen revitalizar 
el teatro contemporaneo de Es- 
pana y elevarlo a un nivel com- 
parable al de otros paises”. Asi 
opina el critico italiano F. Vian, 
Vita e pensiero, Milano, 1952, p. 
165. El profesor Castellano da 
cuenta, en suinteresante articulo, 
dela vida y laobrade este joven 
autor, que ha producido hasta 
ahora siete piezas_ teatrales, 
acogidas con clamoroso éxito por 
el publico, que ha llenade inva- 
riablemente el teatro.] - W. E. 
Bull: Spanish adjective position: 
the theory of valence classes. 
[Aduce ejemplos desde la edad 
media hasta hoy. Los primeros 
se han tomado del manuscrito de 
una obra andnima de geografia 
titulada Semeianca del mundo, 
escrita ca. 1223, cuya edicion 
prepara el Sr. Bull en colabora- 
cidn con el Prof. Harry F. Wil- 
liams. Entre los ejemplos mo- 
dernos de adjetivo antes del 
sustantivo, hemos advertido uno 
erroneo: “ascendié al sdélido 
pontificio” (p. 36); la expresion 
es “solio pontificio”, y solio 
(trono) es sustantivo, no adjetivo, 
como subraya el autor, y pontificio 
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es adjetivo, no sustantivo; este 
ejemple debe, pues, desecharse 
y corregir el error enel siguiente 
numero de Hispania. | 

Mexican cultural bulletin, 1953, 
Julio. Edison 84-A, México, D.F. 
The modern language journal, 1953, 
XXXVII, n°.6: Manuel H. Guerra: 
Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

La Nueva Democracia, 1953, 
XXXIII, n°. 4. — Maria Teresa 
Babin: Garcilaso de la Vega y 
Sir Philip Sidney. - A. Torres 
Rioseco: resefia de Ladramatica 
vida de Rubén Dario, por Edel- 
berto Torres, Guatemala, 1952, 
457 p. —- 1954, n0.1. Lacompren- 
sidn del projimo por Francisco 
Romero. — Voces despectivas y 
eufemisticas por R. Menéndez 
Pidal. — Funcién humana del arte, 
por Camilo C. Mandelli. [Otra 
contradiccién de la deshumani- 
zacion delarte, de Ortega y Gas- 
set. ] 

Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1953, VII, nOS. 1-2. Ho- 
menaje a Amado Alonso, tomo I. 
— Alfonso Reyes: Amado Alonso. 
— Bibliografia de Amado Alonso. 
(200 titulos). Este tomo del ho- 
menaje contiene 27 articulos, 
entre ellos: R. Menéndez Pidal: 
Sufijos Aatonos en el Mediterra- 
neo occidental; A. Zamora Vi- 
cente: De geografia dialectal; J. 
Corominas: Para la fecha del 
yeismo y del leismo; Maria 
Josefa Canellada de Zamora: 
Ritmo en unos versos de ro- 
mance; A. Rosenblat: El gé- 
nero de los compuestos”; S. Gili 
Gaya: Cultismos en la germania 
del siglo XVII; C. Claveria: Ter- 
ne, gitanismo; Margit Frenk Ala- 
torre: Designaciones de rasgos 
ffsicos personales en el habla de 
la ciudad de México; Damaso 
Alonso: I, Portugués ‘estiar’; II, 
Gallego-asturiano ‘bedro’ esti- 


vada; F. Kriiger: En torno a dos 
palabras salmantinas: ‘bica’, 
‘antruejo’; Tomas Navarro: Ob- 
servaciones sobre el papiamento; 
M. A. Morinigo: La formaci6én 
lé xica regional hispanoamerica- 
na; Américo Castro: Enelumbral 
de la historia; Maria Rosa Lida 
de Malkiel: La Garcineida de 
Garcia [de] Toledo; J. Marichal: 
Montaigne en Espana: M. Batail- 
lon; La tortolica de Fontefrida 
y del Cantico espiritual; J. E. 
Gillet: El mediodia y el demo- 
nio meridiano en Espana; P. Bé- 
nichou: El casamiento del Cid. 


Panorama. Revista interameri- 


cana de cultura, 1952, I, n°. 3. 
(Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton.) — German Arciniegas: So- 
bre los idiomas. — G, Felii Cruz: 
José Toribio Medina, america- 
nista. — Prade Pompilus: Destin 
de la langue frangaise en Haiti, 
[A “Port-au-Prince (capital) sur 
une population de 142.000 ames 
environ, 15.800 personnes parlent 
couramment le frangais 4lamai- 
son, soit 11.1%”. “La positionde 
V’idiome local (le creole) la langue 
maternelle, s’est considérable- 
ment renforcée’ [Es lastima 
quo en la seccién de “Noticias” 
se use el término erréneo “Lati- 
noamérica”, en vez de Hispano- 
américa o Iberoamérica, segun 
los casos. | 


Repertorio Americano, 1953, 


XLVIII, n°. 6. — Alfonso Reyes: 
Carta a una sombra: a Pedro 
Henriquez Urena. [P. S. “Tam- 
bién Victoria Ocampo y Susana 
Larguia han sido aprisionadas y 
Francisco Romero el fildsofo, 
una de las mas claras lumina- 
rias de la mente hispanoameri- 
cana’? ] — N°. 7: Javier Fernan- 
dez, El maestro definidor (Pedro 


Henriquez Urena). - José Gaos: 
Lavocacion hispanica y la filoso- 
ffa. — R. Brenes Mesén: La 
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leccién perdurable, carta inédita 
a J. Garcfa Monge, - El homena-,. 
je de “Cuadernos Americanos” a 
J. Garcfa Monge, por Jesis Silva 
Herzog y 37 escritores espanoles 
e hispanoamericanos — NOS. 8-9: 
José Pereira Rodriguez: Azor, el 
proximo libro de Juana Ibarbouru. 
Romance philology, 1953, VII, n°. 
1,p. 44-50. Tomas Navarro: Los 
versos de Sor Juana. [Estudio 
métrico de las poesias de Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz. Analiza 
las distintas clases de versos y 
de estrofas usados por la poetisa. 
Hace notar la abundante variedad 
de metros y estrofas y la aplica- 
cién de cada uno al caracter de- 
terminado de cada composicion. 
Senala las fuentes en que se inspi- 
r6 la autora y los modelos de que 
se valid, tales como Lope, Gon- 
gora y otros poetas. Por otra 
parte, indica elprofesor Navarro 
los ensayos por Sor Juanade for- 
mas originales 0 poco conocidas 
en la versificaci6n de su tiempo. 
Encuentra, por ejemplo, “dos de 
las primeras muestras conocidas 
de romance endecasilabo o he- 
roico”, y observa que “el metro 
italiano adopto la asonancia como 
testimonio de maxima identifica- 
cién con la tradicién hispana”. 
En conclusion, declara que “las 
poesias de Sor Juana revelan un 
perfecto dominio de la técnica 
del verso” y testimonian la intro- 
duccién de innovaciones de que 
fué creadora y que luego fueron 
imitadas y cultivadas. Este estu- 
diodemuestra el profundo y aca- 
bado conocimiento de Navarrode 
lamétrica y dela poesia espano- 
las y su maestria en el analisis 
pormenorizado y completo de las 
obras poéticas de Sor Juana. Ade- 
mas se halla todo expuesto con 
la amenidad yelelegante estilo a 
que nos tiene acostumbrados. Su 
admirable trabajo viene a ser la 
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mejor introduccion a las poesias 
completas de la “Décima Musa”. ] 
Siculorum Gymnasium, Univ. de 
Catania, 1953, VI, n°. 1. 
Thesaurus, Boletin del Instituto 
[de] Caro y Cuervo, 1952, VIII. 
— Amado Alonso: Lope de Vega 
y sus fuentes. — Antonio Curcio 
Altamar: El elemento novelesco 
en el Poema de Juan de Castella- 
nos. — Augusto Malaret: Lexicon 
de fauna y flora (cont.) — Carlos 
E. Mesa: D. Luis Brochero, es- 
critor neogranadino. [“La in- 
vestigacion historica, realizada 
con animo imparcial y ojos lim- 
pios, va justipreciando dia tras 
dia la titanica labor de Espana 
en sus provincias ultramarinas 
...la imagen viva y fiel de lo 
que fué, en todo linaje de huma- 
nas actividades, el mundo his- 
panico de la época llamada colo- 
nial”.] - Bernard Pottier: Utili- 
zacion del Diccionario de R. J. 
Cuervo para la lingiifstica ge- 
neral. — Rafael Heliodoro Val- 
le: Eibliograffa de Rafael de 
Landivar. — Margherita Mor- 
reale: “Claros y frescos rios”: 
imitaci6n de Petrarca y remi- 
niscencias de Castiglione en la 
segunda cancion de Boscan. — 
Epistolarios de R.J. Cuervo y de 
M. A. Caro. [ Falta la indicacién 
de esta “Nota” en el indice del 
tomo. ] —- Carlos Valderrama An- 
drade, resenacritica de la Bibli- 
ografia dela literatura hispanica, 
por [?] José Sim6én Diaz. [Se 
extrana el Sr. Valderrama de que 
“en un tiempo increiblemente 
corto” hayan aparecido ios dos 
primeros tomos de esa bibliogra- 
ffa. El secreto consiste en que 
el verdadero autor de dicha bi- 
bliografia es nuestro compafiero 
Serfs, quien en el transcurso de 
mas de treinta anos, ensus viajes 
y visitas a las bibliotecas mas im- 
portantes de Europa y América, 
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recogio mas de 50,000 pape- 
letas, que llevé consigo al hoy 
extinguido Centro de Estudias 
Historicos de Madrid, deposi- 
tandolas en su despacho, donde 
las consultaban los estudiososes- 
panoles y loshispanistas extran- 
jeros. De su existencia did cu- 
enta el Sr. Serfs enel ler. Con- 
greso Internacional de bibliote- 
carios y biblidgrafos celebrado 
en Roma en 1929, y asi consta en 
sus actas, impresasen1931. Cu- 
ando salieron de Espana en 1939 
los intelectuales republicanos no 
pudieron sacar sus libros y ma- 
nuscritos. Enel Centro quedaron 
esas papeletas. Alli las encontré 
el Sr. Simény las esta publicando 
con su nombre. Lodnico suyo es 


la clasificacién, que es la parte 
censurada por los criticos. De 
despojos semejantes han sido 
victimas también los Srs. Bolf- 
var, Millares, Montesinos y 
otros.] — Efraim Rojas Boba- 
dilla, resena critica del Manual 
de Bibliografia de la literatura 
espanola, 12 parte por Homero 
Seris. [En el mismo numero se 
publica una favorable resena del 
primer tomo de la obra del Sr. 
Seris, que éste logr6é rehacer en 
los Estados Unidos, gracias a 
las ricas colecciones de la His- 
panic Society of America y de 
Ticknor y a las bien provistas 
bibliotecas del Congreso, la 
Publica de Nueva York, la de la 
Universidad de Columbia y otras.] 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISPANICOS 


Syracuse University 


El Centro de Estudios Hispanicos ha 
perdido otro de sus miembros, el Dr. Henry 
Thomas, Director de la Biblioteca del Museo 
Britanico, fallecido el 21 de julio de 1952. 


En su lugar ha sido nombrado, el Dr. J. 
B. Trend, Emeritus Professor of Spanish, 
University of Cambridge, England, Litt. D. y 
Fellow of Christ’s College. 


RELATIONS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1953* 


Kester Svendsen and Samuel I. Mintz 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Bense, M.: Plakatwelt. Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlags Anstalt, 1952. 
90 pp. 

Bergler, E.: ‘The dislike for sat- 
ire at length: an addition to the 
theory of wit,’ Psychiatric quart. 
suppl., XXVI (1952), 191-201. 

Bergler, E.: ‘Can the writer “re- 
sign” from his calling?’ Inter- 
nat. jour. of psycho-analysis, 
XXXIV, 40-42. 

Cunningham, J. V.: ‘Logic and 
lyric,’ MP, LI, 33-44. 

Denbigh, K.C.: ‘The use of im- 
agery in science,’ Fortnightly, 
MXXXII (1952), 411-18. 

Dobree, B.: ‘Science and poetry 
in England,’ Sewanee rev., LXI, 
658-64. 

Dresden, S.: ‘Stylistique et sci- 
ence de la littérature,’ Neophilo - 
logus, XXXVI (1952), 193-205. 

Flewelling, R.T.: ‘The metaphys- 
ical dilemma of science,’ Per- 
sonalist, XXXIII (1952), 341-49. 

Fraser, G. S.: The modern writer 
and his world, New York, British 
Book Center. 351 pp. 

Friedman, N.: ‘Imagery: from 
sensation to symbol,’ JAAC, XII, 
25-37. 

Gerard, R.W.: ‘The biological ba- 
sis of imagination,’ in The crea- 
tive process —a symposium (ed. 


* Pub. 


B. Ghiselin). Berkeley, Univ. of 
California Press, 1952. 260 pp. 
Harlow, N.: ‘Bibliographers in an 
age of science,’ Rev. de l’Univ. 
d’Ottawa, XXIII, 37-49. 

Hill, A. V.: ‘The ethical dilemma 
of science,’ Bull. of the atomic 
scientists, VIII (1952), 262-66. 

Jackson, T. A.: ‘Art, beauty and 
utility,’ Chanticleer, I, 8-9. 

Kendall, J. P.: ‘The scientist as 
humanist,’ Univ. of Edinburgh 
jour., XVI (1951), 14-18. 

Kline, G. L.: ‘Humanities and cos- 
mologies,’ WHR, VII, 95-103. 

Mannheim, L. F.: ‘Literature and 
psychology: the news letter of 
the conference on literature and 
psychology of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association,’ vol. 3. 

Margetts, E. L.: ‘The concept of 
the unconscious in the history of 
medical psychology,’ Psychiatric 
quart., XXVII, 115-38. 

Nelson, N.: ‘Science and the irre- 
sponsible imagination,’ Yale rev., 
XLIO, 71-88. 

Poincaré, H.: ‘Mathematical cre- 
ation,’ in. The creative process 
— a symposium (ed. B. Ghiselin). 
Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Press, 1952. 260 pp. 

Rosenberg, B.: ‘Social scientists 
and the humanists,’ AS, XXII 
(1952), 203-14. 
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Ross, M. M.: ‘Fixed stars and 
living motion in poetry,’ Thought, 
XXVIII (1952), 381-99. 

Russell, B.: The impact of science 
on society. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1951. 64 pp. 

Santillana, G. di: ‘I miti della sci- 
enza,’ Inventario, IV (1952), 140- 
Die 

Svendsen, K., et al.: ‘Relations of 
literature and science: report of 
the MLA Bibliography Commit- 
tee, 1953.’ 11 pp. mimeo. 

Svendsen, K. and S. Mintz.: ‘Rela- 


tions of literature and science: 
selected bibliography for 1952,’ 
Sym, VII, 207-11. 

Trolliet, G.: ‘Langage et affecti- 
vite,’ Rev. de Suisse, II (1952), 
74-75. 

University of Oklahoma Library: 
A checklist of books and other 
materials in the De Golyer col- 
lection in the history of science 
and technology. 2nd. ed. 52 pp. 

Vivas, E.: ‘Literature and know- 
ledge,’ Sewanee rev., LX (1952), 
561-92. 


II. ANTIQUITY AND MIDDLE AGES 


Davis, N.: ‘“Hippotamus” in Old 
English,’ RES, n.s., IV, 141-42. 

Devereux, G.: ‘Why Oedipus killed 
Laius: a note on the complemen- 
tary Oedipus complex in Greek 
drama,’ Internat. jour. of psycho- 
analysis, XXXIV, 132-41. 

Franceschini, E.: ‘Una formula 
medievale contro la _ febbre,’ 
Aevum, XXVI (1952), 182-83. 

Neugebauer, O.: ‘The horoscope 
of Ceionius Rufius Albinus,’ AdP, 
LXXIV, 418-20. 

Raynaud de Lage, G.: ‘Natura et 
genius chez Jean de Meung et 
chez Jean Lemaire de Belges,’ 
Le Moyen Age, LVIII (1952), 125- 
43. 

Snell, B.: The discovery of mind. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press. 
323 pp. 


CHAUCER 

Block, E. A.: ‘Originality, con- 
trolling purpose, and craftsman- 
ship in Chaucer’s “Man of law’s 
tale,”’?’ PMLA, LXVIII, 572-616. 

Donovan, M. J.: ‘Three notes on 
Chaucerian marine life,’ PQ, 
XXXII (1952), 439-41. 

Lehmann, W. P.: ‘A rare use of 
numerals in Chaucer,’ MLN, 
LXVII (1952), 317-20. 


LUCRETIUS 
Geer, R. M.: ‘Lucretian reflec- 
tions,’ CJ, XLIX, 114-16. 


MAIMONIDES 

Atlas, S.: ‘Solomon Maimon’s doc- 
trine of infinite reason and its 
historical relations,’ JHI, XII 
(1952), 168-89. 


III. RENAISSANCE 


Asensio, M. J.: ‘El tiempo en La 
Celestina,’ HR, XX (1952), 28-43. 

Gilman, S.: ‘Apropos of “E] tiem- 
po en La Celestina by Manuel J. 
Asensio,”’ HR, XXI, 42-45; and 
M. J. Asensio, ‘A rejoinder,’ 
ibid., 45-50. 

Hartlaub, F. G.: Zauber des Spie- 


gels: Geschichte und Bedeutung 
des Spiegels in dey Kunst. Mun- 
chen, R. Piper, 1951. 232 pp. 


BODIN 

Tooley, M. J.: ‘Bodin and the me- 
dieval theory of climate,’ Specu- 
lum, XXVIII, 64-83. 
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BUCHANAN 

Naiden, J. R.: The “Sphera” of * 
George Buchanan, Philadelphia, 
William Allen. 184 pp. 


CAMPION 

Shapiro, I. A.: ‘Thomas Campion’s 
medical degree,’ N&Q, CXCVII 
(1952), 495. 


DA VINCI 

Dynnik, N. M.: ‘Les idees philo- 
sophiques et esthétiques de Léo- 
nard de Vinci,’ La Pensée, XLVII, 
99-107. 

Randall, J. H.: ‘The place of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci in the emergence 
of modern science,’ JHI, XIV, 
191-202. 


DEE 

Firpo, L.: ‘John Dee, scienziato, 
negromante e avventuriero,’ Ri- 
nascimento, II (1952), 25-84. 
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GALILEO 

Galileo Galilei.: Opere (a cura di 
Ferdinando Flora). Milano, Na- 
poli, Ricciardi (La letteratura 
italiana, storia e testi). 10190 pp. 


PARACELSUS 
Hall, A. R.: ‘Paracelsus again,’ 
Cambridge jour., VI, 301-10. 


PICO 

Breen, Q.: ‘Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola on the conflict of phi- 
losophy and rhetoric,’ JH/, XII 
(1952), 413-26. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Lever, J. W.: ‘Three notes on 
Shakespeare’s plants,’ RES, n.s., 
III (1952), 117-29. ‘ 

Muir, K.: ‘Holland’s Pliny and 
Othello,’ N&Q, CXCVIII, 513-14. 


IV. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Alleau, R.: Aspects de l’alchimie 
traditionelle. Paris, Editions de 
Minuit. 236 pp. 


Fleming, L.: ‘Daffy’s elixir’ N&Q, 
CXCVIII, 238-40. 
Hazard, P.: The European mind: 


the cyritical years 1680-1715. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press. 
454 pp. 

Mason, S. F.: ‘Science and reli- 
gion in seventeenth century Eng- 
land,’ Past and present, III, 28- 
44, 

Mazzeo, J. A.: ‘Metaphysical po- 
etry and the poetic of corres- 
pondence,’ JHI, XIV, 221-34. 

Thorndike, L.: ‘Mediaeval magic 
and science in the seventeenth 
century,’ Speculum, XXVIII, 692- 
704. 

Turner, M.: ‘“Natural philosophy” 
and eighteenth century satire,’ 
N&Q, CXCVIII, 296-99. 

Wolf, A.: A history of science, 
technology, and philosophy in the 


eighteenth century, 2nd ed., rev. 


by D. McKie. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1952. 814 pp. 

BACON 

Roller, D. H.: ‘Did Bacon know 


Gilbert’s De Magnete?’ 
XLIV, 10-13. 

Tovey, G.: ‘Toward a new under- 
standing of Bacon’s reform of 
philosophy,’ Philos. rev., LXI 
(1952), 568-74, 


Isis, 


BERKELEY 

Day, J. P.deC.: ‘George Berkeley, 
1618-1753,’ Rev. of metaphysics, 
VI (1952), 83-113. 

Gelber, S.: ‘Universal languages 
and sciences of man in Berkeley,’ 
JHI, XII (1952), 482-513, 


BOYLE 

Fisch, H.: ‘The scientist as priest: 
a note on Robert Boyle’s natural 
theology,’ Jsis, XLI, 252-65. 
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BROWNE 

Huntley, F. L.: ‘Sir Thomas 
Browne and the metaphor of the 
circle,’ JHI, XIV, 353-64. 


DIDEROT 

Rostand, J.: ‘Diderot et la biolo- 
gie,’ Rev. d’hist. des sciences, 
V (1952), 5-17. 


DONNE 

Brown, N. P.: ‘A note on the 
imagery of Donne’s “Loves 
growth,”’? MLR, XLVIII, 324-27. 


GLANVILL 

Popkin, R. H.: ‘Joseph Glanvill, 
precursor of Hume,’ JHI, XIV, 
292-303. 


GOETHE 
Gray,R.D.: Goethe the alchemist. 
Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 


Heller, E.: The disinherited mind. 
Philadelphia, Dufour and Saifer. 

Seifert,H.: ‘Mineralogie und Geo- 
logie in Goethes Lebenswerk,’ 
Philosophia naturalis, II (1952), 
72-99, 

Wolff, E.: ‘On Goethe’s reputation 
as a scientist in 19th century 
England,’ German life and let- 
ters, VI, 92-102. 


HARTLIB 

Turnbull, G. H.: ‘John Hall’s let- 
ters to Samuel Hartlib,’ RES, 
n.s., IV, 221-33. 


HOOKE 
Koyre, A.: ‘An unpublished letter 


of Robert Hooke to Isaac New- 
ton,’ Isis, XLII (1952), 312-16. 


HUME 

Popkin, R. H.: ‘David Hume and 
the shadow of the absolute,’ Rev. 
of metaphysics, V1(1952), 65-81. 


JESSOP 

Armytage, W.G.: ‘Francis Jessop, 
1638-1691: a 17th century Shef- 
field scientist,’ N&Q, CXCVII 
(1952), 343-46. 

Sherbo, A.: ‘Johnson and “Bayle” 
or “Boyle,”’ N&Q, CXCVII (1952), 
182-84, 


KANT 

Rees, D.A.: ‘Kant’s Physiology of 
the human understanding and the 
classification of the sciences,’ 
JHI, XII (1952), 108-109. 


MILTON 

Allen, D. C.: ‘Two notes on Para- 
dise lost,’ MLN, LXVII, 360-61. 

Carnall, G.: ‘Milton’s Paradise 
lost III, 481-483,’ N&Q, CXCVII 
(1952), 315-16. 

Curry, W.C.: ‘The genesis of Mil- 
ton’s world,’ Anglia, LXX (1951), 
129-49. 


‘Hunter, W. B.: ‘Milton’s power of 


matter,’ JHI, XII (1952), 551-62. 
West, R. H.: ‘Milton’s angelologi- 
cal heresies,’ JH], XIV, 116-23. 


SMART 

Greene, D. J.: ‘Smart, Berkeley, 
scientists and poets,’ JH/J, XIV, 
327-52. 


VAN HELMONT 
Lachman, F.: ‘Van Helmont’s gas,’ 
MLR, XLVIQ, 117-18. 


WATSON 

Coleby, L. J. M.: ‘Richard Wat- 
son, professor of chemistry in 
the university of Cambridge,’ 
Annals of science, I%, 101-23. 


WREN 

Dutton, R.: The. age of Wren. 
London, Batsford, 1951. 

Lindsey, J.: Wren, his work and 
times. London, Rich and Cowan, 
1951. 
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V. NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Baker, W. B.: ‘Is science in its 
golden age?’ Emory Univ. quart., 
IX, 65-78. 

Butor, M.: ‘La crise de la crois- 
sance de la science-fiction,’ Ca- 
hiers du Sud, XL, 31-39. 

Fisher, K.A.: ‘Psychoanalysis: a 
dialogue,’ Psychoanalysis, I, 17- 
30. 

Glicksberg, C. I.: ‘Anti-utopian- 
ism in modern literature,’ SWR, 
XXXVII (1952), 221-28. 

Hartley, M. L.: ‘Is science fiction 
subversive?’SWR, XXXVIII, 244- 
50. 

Houghton, W.E.: ‘Victorian anti- 
intellectualism,’ JZ/, XII (1952), 
291-313. 

Krim, S.: ‘The real world of 
science fiction,’ Commonweal, 
LVI, 252-54. 

Lesser, S. O.: ‘Some unconscious 
elements in the response to fic- 
tion,’ Literature and psychology, 
III, iv, 2-5. 

Lunding, E.: ‘Positivistisches und 
morphologisches,’ in Stromungen 
und Strebungen der modernen 
Literaturwissenschaft. Copen- 
hagen, Ejnar Munskgaard, 1952 
(Acta Jutlandica, XXIV, 1), 35-44. 

Shaftel, O.: ‘The social content of 
science fiction,’ Science and so- 
ciety, XVII, 97-118. 

Shapiro, K.: ‘Poets and psycholo- 
gists,’ Poetry, LXXX (1952), 166- 
84, 


ADAMS, HENRY 

Jordy, W. H.: Henry Adams: sci- 
entific historian. New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1952. 


AIKEN 

Blackmur, R. P.: ‘Conrad Aiken: 
the poet,’ Atlantic monthly, 
CXCI, 77-82. 

ARNOLD 


Roll-Hansen, D.: ‘Matthew Arnold 
and the academy: a note on Eng- 


lish criticism in the eighteen- 
seventies,’ PMLA, LXVIII, 384- 
96. 


BUCHNER 

Majut, R.: ‘Georg Biichner and 
some English thinkers,’ MLR, 
XLVI, 310-22. 


FAULKNER 

Collins, C.: ‘A conscious literary 
use of Freud?’ Literature and 
psychology, Ill, iii, 2-4. 

Collins,C.: ‘Are these mandalas?’ 
Literature and psychology, Ill, v, 
3-6. 


FITZGERALD 

Steinberg, A.H.: ‘Hardness, light, 
and psychiatry in “Tender is the 
night,”’ Literature and psychol- 
ogy, Ill, i, 3-8. 


HAWTHORNE 

Male, R.: ‘From the innermost 
germ: the organic principle in 
Hawthorne’s fiction,’ ELH, XX, 
218-36. 


HUDSON 
Fairchild, H.N.: ‘Rima’s mother,’ 
PMLA, LXVIII, 357-70. 


JUNG 

Jacobi, J.,ed.: Psychological re- 
flections: an anthology from the 
writings of C.G. Jung. Bollingen 
series XXXI. New York, Pan- 
theon. 342 pp. 

Jung, C. G.: Psychology and al- 
chemy. Bollingen series XX. 
New York, Pantheon, 1952. 564 
pp. 


KEATS 

Woodruff, B. L.: 
choir of small 
LXVIII, 217-19. 


LAWRENCE 

Leaver, F. B.: ‘The man-nature 
relationship in D. H. Lawrence’s 
novels,’ UKCR, XIX, 241-48. 


‘Keats’ wailful 
gnats,’ MLN, 
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RUSH 
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judgment: a study in Taine’s 
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BOYD G. CARTER. Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1937. Professor of 
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